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PREFACE 


LiKi  all  great pbtlotophical  worki,  the  Atlranefrntnt 
of  I.0ai-nin(f  ii  conatructeil  on  a  •jritematio  plan,  of 
which  the  analytitii  at  foUowi:— 

Book  I.  Tin  Dionity  or  Liarnino. 

To  the  King :  introductory  (p.  8). 

A.  Negative    part:    the   diicredita    of    learning 

(pp.  6-40(. 

1.  -  from  dirinet  (p.  6>. 

2.  —from  politics  (p.  U). 

8.  —from  learned  men  themielves  (p.  18). 
It  from  their  fortune  (p.  18). 
'2)  from  their  manners  (p.  21). 
3)  from  their  studies  (p.  26),  including  — 

(1)  three  diseases  of  learning  (p.  26). 

(2)  its    peccant    humours     or     errors 

(p.  35). 

B.  PoBitiTe  part:  the  dignity  of  knowledge  (pp.  40- 

66). 

1.  Divine  evidencei  (p.  40). 

2.  Human  proofs  (p.  47). 

B'^oK  II.  Thk  Survey  of  Learniko. 

To  ti-,  King:  acts  performed  by  Kings  and  others 

for  the  advancement  of  learning  (p.  67). 
Three  parts  of  human  learning  (p.  75)  :— 

A,  History  (p.  76). 

1.  NaturaL 

2.  Civil. 
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3.  EccIesiAftUctl. 

4.  Litenuj 

n.  Poetry  (p.  89X 
1.  Namtive. 
'2.  R(>pretcnUtiv#. 
3.  Alluiive  or  pHrabolioal. 

C.  Knowlerlge  f»r»>ti/»Vi|  (pp.  03-234). 
I.  PhiloMphjr  (pp.  93-221). 
Primitive  or  lummary  philowpliy,  philotophia 
prima  (p.  93). 

1.  Difine      phUowphy,      nAtural      theology 

(pp.  96-8). 

2.  Nataral  philosophy  (pp.  08  114). 

1)  Speculative :      inquisition     of       cauiirs 
(p.  99;. 

(1)  Phytic,  which  inquireth  material  and 
cfBciont  causes  (p.  101). 

(2)  Metanhyiic,  which    inquireth  formal 
and  final  causes  (p.  102;. 

Mathcmatic,  a  bmnch  of  Metaphysio 
(p.  107). 

2»  Operative:  production  of  effects  (p.  108^. 

(1)  Experimental,      corresponding     with 
Natural  history. 

(2)  Philosophical,      correnponding     witli 
Physic. 

(3)  Magical,    corresponding    with  Meta- 
physic. 

8.  Human  philosophy  (pp.  114-219). 
1)  Simple      and      particular      knowledcre 
(pp.  115-90). 
Human  nature  in  general  (p.  115). 

(1)  Knowledge  of  body  (pp.  118-27). 

a.  Medicine  for  health. 

b.  Cosmetic  for  beauty. 
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f.  Athletic  for  ■treitfrth. 

r/.  Arts  voluptuary  fur  pleaiurt. 

(2)  Knowledffe  of  mind  (pp.  127-90). 
a.  The  iouT  (pp.  127-9». 
h.  Faeultiet  (pp.  129-00). 

(a)  Rational    faeultiai:     Logic 

(pp.  i3:>-6:)). 

i.  InTention  (o.  132). 
(i)  —  of    arts    and    scieneea 

(p.  132). 
(ii)  —  of  -^neech  and  argument* 
(p.  136). 

ii.  Judffcment,  including  a1«o  Idoli 

of  the  bamanmind  (p.  139). 
iii.  Cuitodj  or  Memory  (p.  144). 
iv.  Tradition  or  delivery  (p.  146). 

(i)  Iti  organ  (p.  146). 
(ii)  Iti  method  (p.  149). 
(iii)  Iti   illustration:     Rhetoric 
(p.  155). 

Appendices  to  Tradition  (p.  160): 
(I)  Critical, 
(ii)  Pedantical. 

(6)  Moral  faculties:     Moral  philo« 
sophy  (pp.  163  90). 

L  Exemplar,  or  Nature  of  Good 
(pn.  166-77). 
The   uuuble   natu      ot    Good 
(p.  166». 

(i)  Primte,  a(  f  Ive  and  passive 

(p.  169). 
(5";  Commkoicative  :     Duty 

'  )>.  178). 

ii.  Regiment,   or  culture  of  mind 
U)?.  177-89). 
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2)  Conjugrate  and  cinl  knowledge  (pp.  190- 

0)  Conversation  or  Behaviour  (p.  191). 

(2)  Negotiation  or  Business,  including  alio 
/ov  r.  -Architecture  of  Fortune  (p.  192). 

(3)  Government  (p.  217). 

II.  Divinity,    sacred    and    inspired    [as  distinct 
(pp"22i-34)   P^'^°^°P^^  °^  Natural   theology] 

mJiii^t  j"  ^®^*  philosophers,  Bacon  took  long  to 
S«n  it^?  ""^'^  .^;<>™  ^'^  youth  upwards  he  had 
Wh«n  i?^i,°/^^°"JP.^«"rP^y'  knowledge,  learning. 
When,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  was  an  undergraduate  at 

of  ?rV.ln?il'  >%  ^l?"*  dissatisfied  with  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  'for  the  unfruitfulnessof  theway'»;  and 

Tf  ^^0?^  Tf  f^^  ^'  ^*^  commenced  a  philosophy 
?Ir%9T°v.  ^^^^^\  Temporis  Partus  Mnximul  In  1592 
klwl/dL'fnT^'  *°  Burghley.'I  have  taken  all 
'  P^T;!^?  *i?  ^®  ,™J  P'-o^^nce,'  and  in  that  year  the 
Praise  of  Knowledge'  in  a  'Triumph'  given  by 
Essejr  before  the  Court  bears  the  stamp  of  BaJon'J 

r/ which  1t^''    ^"  ^^^^  ^,^«*-  ^^^  appeared  hisSj. 
whi7.  l»if  ^^'fu""^'^  °°^J^  ^^"^  i'^  tl^e  first  edition 
R^iimpnf  nf  n'^uu^"^''^?^^'^'  °"  Studies.  Discourse 
Kegiment  of  Health,  Factions,  and  Negotiating- were 

whiVr;  *"'';i/°''  i^^\^rs,r  worf  on  allLrni^'g 
Tp  r«  tT  *f°  ^°"°7  ^'^^^  y^*"  ^ater.  After  many 
£  k'fw  *r'  °^-  Preparation,  at  length  in  1605 
uns'htni'  n?  *V^^  ^'T'^  °^  ^^'  ^^^«'  and  in  the  first 
published  the^^ra„c,^,„<  of  Learning.    It  is  indeed 

maTur.  J  .'I'!  r*  °^r^^y  *^«  expression  of  a 
Rpv,"v  1  f  i"^'  ^Ht  also  a  kind  of  summing-up  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

des^nfd  i?  io/'?  ''°P*i  ^}\^'^'<^^^<^e»nent  was  itself 
even  li^L  '^''^'''A  *°  ^^'"""^  ^^^  ^irst  part  of  an 
even   larger   scheme-the    regeneration  of  all  the 

»  Kawley'sIir«o/ Paeon. 
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iciences  by  a  new  method  of  the  interpretation  of 
nature.  This  scheme  again  Bacon  took  long  to 
mature.  In  the  Advancement  he  has  got  bo  far  as 
to  contemplate  a  separate  work  containing  Interprt' 
tatio  Naturae  'concerning  the  invention  of  sciences '* ; 
and  about  the  same  time  *ie  was  writing  such  a  work, 
the  Valerius  Terminus,  Of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature 
(left  unfinished,  and  posthumously  published  by 
Stephens  in  1734),  in  which  he  also  contemplates 
a  discourse  on  Knowledge,  roughly  in  idea  corre- 
sponding to  the  Advancement,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Interpretatio  Naturae.  The  Advancement  and  the 
Valerius  Terminus  therefore  imply  one  another,  and 
show  that  in  1605  Bacon  was  already  meditating  both 
a  survey  of  knowledge  and  a  logic  of  its  method.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  two  years  he  went  on  to  con- 
ceive the  whole  scheme  of  regeneration,  or  Instauratio, 
as  he  now  began  to  call  it,  in  a  work  called  Partis 
Jnstnurationis  Secundae  Delineatio  et  Argumentum 
(written  in  1606-7,  but  left  unfinished,  and  post- 
humously published  by  Gruter  in  1653),  wherein 
he  distributed  the  Instauratio  into  six  parts,  of  which 
the  survey  of  the  sciences  was  to  be  the  first,  and 
began  the  treatment  of  the  method  of  the  sciences 
as  the  B(?cond  part.  Finally,  in  1620  (aet.  60),  he 
published  his  great  work  entitled  Instauratio  Magna. 
But  in  reality  it  was  only  an  instalment;  beginning 
with  the  division  into  six  parts,  called  Distributio 
Operis,  Bacon  next  refers  his  readers  to  the  Advance- 
ment as  to  some  extent  representing  the  first  part  on 
the  classification  of  sciences,  and  then  proceeds  in  the 
rest  of  the  work  to  elaborate  the  second  part  on  the 
Interpretatio  Naturae,  or  scientific  method  of  induction, 
under  the  title  by  which  the  work  is  now  best  known 
— Novum  Organum. 

Bacon  did  not  rest  content  with  referring  to  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  as  the  first  part  of  the 
Instauratio.     He  went  on  to  have  it  translated  into 

'  Po*/,  p.  I3G. 
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Latin    under   the   title    De  DignitaU  et  Augmenti» 
betenUarum  which  he  published  in  1623  (aet.  63): 

JmnHfl  Vu^  c^^^^'^iT  ?^*^"  «^^*^°»  in  Latin  to 
amplify  the  Second  Book  into  eight,  as  well  as  to 

make  important  ali^rations.    Histoir  was  now  doubly 
divided  into  natural  and  civil,  of  which  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  became  subdivisions*.    Natural  philo- 
sophy  was  not  only  enlarged,  but  also  its  operative  part 
was  differently  subdivided  into  Mechanica,  depending 
on  Phystca   and  Magia,  depending  on  MefaphusicaK 
The  voluptuary  arts  received  the  welcome  addition 
of  painting  and  music*.    The  soul,  again,  in  the 
yrn^V"\    u  .^  ^.l®"*  regarded  simply  as  inspired 
iff?  £°^'.^"'  »°  *^e  ^*.  ^ugmentis,  in  accorcfance 
with  the  views  of  Lucretius  and  Telesio,  a  sensible 
soul  IS  introduced,  common  to  animals  and  derived 
from    matter,    as   distinct   from  the  rational  soul, 
inspired  into  man  from  heaven  *.    Finally,  Bacon  took 
care  that  his  work,  in  passing   from  English  into 
the  universal   anguage ',  should  become  as  general. 
UnifM^t^'^'^i^y  acceptable,  as  possible.     Hence. 
n?i     ?'u' u^^.^e  curtailed  his  particular  treatment 
ot  hnghsh  histoiy ;  and  m  translating  Divinity  into 
Theologta   Insptmta,    he    prefaced    his    remarks  by 

-wf'lJ^^-,*^**  i®  "^*^"^^  "^y  "  li"^e  as  possible 
about  details'.  For  that  wise  reason,  and  not  from 
any  change  in  his  attitude  to  Christianity,  of  which 
there  IS  no  evidence,  he  abridged  his  treatment  of 
unristian  dogmas  so  as  to  avoid  controversy.  Indeed, 
tlie  De  Augtnentis  throughout  exhibits  the  curious 
point  that  Its  Protestant  author  purposely  omitted 
the  translation  of  anything  in  the  Advancement  which 
might  be  thought  likely  to  offend  Roman  Catholics.  In 
his  letter  written  to  King  James  on  sending  the  Latin 
edition,  he  says:  •!  have  been  also  mine  own  Index 
Js^xpurgatortus,  that  it  may  be  read  in  all  places.   For 


•  De  Augtnentis,  Lib.  II. 

•  lb.,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  2. 

•  lb.,  Lib.  IX. 


»  lb.,  Lib.  IIL 

*  lb.,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  3. 
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•ince  my  end  of  putting  it  into  Latin  was  to  have  it 
read  everywhere,  it  had  been  an  absurd  contradiction 
to  free  it  in  the  language  and  to  pen  it  up  in  the 
matter.' 

Bacon's  Essays  evince  his  pregnancy  of  thought 
and  power  of  surprise  ;  his  A'otum  Organum  all  the 
logical  faculties  of  wit,  memory,  iudgement,  and 
elocution  imputed  to  him  in  his  Life  by  his  chaplain, 
Dr.  Rawley  ;  his  Advancement  and  /)«!  Augmentis  what 
his  biographer  calls  his  deep  and  universal  apprehen- 
sion. As  Macaulay  remarks,  'The  knowledge  in 
which  Bacon  excelled  all  men  was  a  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  all  the  departments  of  know- 
ledge.' He  had,  in  short,  the  very  qualities  required 
for  a  book  on  all  learning ;  wherein,  though  a  critic  of 
antiquity,  he  nevertheless  appreciates  the  past,  while 
he  expects  more  from  the  future  ;  wherein  he  finds  a 
place  for  the  display  of  all  man's  faculties,  historical, 
poetical,  and  scientific ;  and  wherein  he  enlarges  the 
■cope  of  science  to  the  triple  knowledge  of  God, 
nature,  and  man  as  the  three  main  constituents  of 
the  universe  ;  while  before  all,  like  Aristotle,  Ire  places 
the  science  of  all  things,  and  warns  us  that  *men 
have  abandoned  universality,  or  philosophia  prima : 
which  cannot  but  cease  and  stop  all  progression ' '. 
In  dealing  with  God,  he  recognizes  botii  natural  and 
revealed  theology'.  In  dealing  with  Nature,  he  em- 
braces all  kinds  of  causes,  adds  to  the  concrete 
sciences  of  bodies  the  abstract  sciences  of  their 
attributes,  such  as  motion,  sound,  heat,  &c.,  which 
have  proved  so  successful  since  his  times,  and  shows 
his  wide  comprehension  of  physical  science  by 
devoting  it  to  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  and  to  its 
least  elements,  as  well  as  to  the  various  bodies  of 
which  it  is  composed '.  In  dealing  with  Man,  he  at 
once  grasps  human  nature  as  a  whole  ;  man  both  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  social  being ;  body  and  soul 
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in  their  conneiion;  the  soul  too  as  a  whole,  its 
nature  as  well  as  its  faculties,  and  all  its  faculties 
both  logical  and  moral;  and  lastly,  man's  future 
state  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  a  mere  immortality  of 
soul,  nor  as  a  mere  resurrection  of  body,  since  *  not 
only  the  understanding  but  the  affections  purified, 
not  only  the  spirit  but  the  body  changed,  shall  be 
advanced  to  immortality  ". 

This  admirable  comprehensiveness  is  the  answer 
to  Bacon  8  detractors,  who  charge  him  variously  with 
all  sorts  of  narrowness  in  philosophy,  such  as  mate- 
rialism,   relativism,   and    empiricism.      Bacon    waa 
never  narrow.     He  was  no  materialist;  though  ho 
thought  more  about  nature,  he  believed  in  the  super- 
natural,   recognized    not    only    natural    but    also 
intellectual'    forms,    and    regarded  man   as   both 
material  body  and  inspired  soul'.     He  was  no  relati- 
vist:   he  said  indeed  that  sense  and  intellect  are 
relative  to  man  and  not  to  the  universe,  but  he  added 
that  the  former  faculty  aided  by  systematic  experience, 
and  the  latter  by  systematic  induction  and  the  new 
method,  would  make  the  mind  the  image  of  the  very 
essence   of   things'.      He  was  no   empiricist:    for, 
although  he  exhorted  men  to  reject  as  idols  all  pre- 
conceived notions  and  lay  themselves  alongside  of 
nature  by  observation  and  experiment,  so  as  gradually 
to  ascend  from  facts  to  their  laws,  nevertheless  he  was 
lar  from  regarding  sensory  experience  as  the  wholo 
t^f^  ot.  Knowledge,  and  In  truth  had  a  double  theory, 
that,  while  sense  and  experience  are  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  worid,  faith  and  inspiration 
are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  supernatural, 
ot  bod,  and  of  the  rational  soul  *. 

The  same  answer  must  be  given  to  his  detractors 
on   the  practical  side,  who  have  accused    him  of 

*  PoM,  pp.  66,  lU  seq. 
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MacliiaTellianism,  or  the  view  which,  like  Jesuitry  in 
religion,  holds  that  in  politics  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  that  the  prince  for  the  good  of  the  State 
should  use  both  good  and  evil  arts  according  to 
circumstances.  But  the  English  MachiaToUian  is 
Hobbes,  not  Uacon.  The  expansive  genius  of  Bacon 
fitted  him  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  Machiavel ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
trace  in  the  Advancement  how  he  alternately  praises 
and  condemns  him  with  calm  impartiality.  He 
quotes  his  clever  remark  that  the  poverty  of  friars  bad 
excused  the  superfluities  of  prelates  * ;  but  criticizes 
him  for  saying  that  a  prince  ought  '  to  play  the  part 
of  the  lion  in  violence  and  the  fox  in  guile  as  of  the 
man  in  virtue  and  justice '  *.  He  agrees  with  him  that 
the  way  to  preserve  a  government  is  to  reduce  it  to  its 
principles  S  but  dissents  from  his  comparison  of  Caesar 
with  Catiline  *.  It  is  under  the  head  of  Civil  Knowledge 
that  the  Knglish  comes  closest  to  the  Italian  ))olitician, 
whom  he  approves  for  •discourse  upon  histories  or 
examples  '  as  drawing  knowledge  out  of  particulars, 
and  for  history  of  times  as  the  best  ground  for  dis- 
course of  government  ^  Under  the  same  head,  Hacon 
follows  Machiavel  in  the  importance  attached  by  him 
to  fortune  in  human  atlairs.  and  pays  special  attention 
to  the  'Architecture  of  Fortune'*;  but  he  severs 
himself  at  once  from  the  demoralization  of  his  pre- 
decessor's views  by  subordinating  lortune  to  virtue  '. 
Though  he  thinks  it  for  the  most  part  true,  according 
to  the  Italian  proverb,  that  'thcr*'  is  commonly  less 
money,  less  wisdom,  and  less  good  faith  than  men  do 
account  upon'*,  ho  does  not  draw  the  Machiavellian 
conclusion,  bad  faith  is  to  be  repaid  by  bad  faith,  and 
still  less  does  he  approve  of  Machiavel's  model. 
Caesar  Borjjia,  Duke  Valentine '.    li"  i  here  is  a  Maehia- 
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r**°  .^^^^  *"  *?*«  '^^^'^  **»»*  'nothing  it  more 
politic  than  to  make  the  wheels  of  our  minds  con- 
centnc  and  voluble  with  the  wheels  of  fortune" 
there  18  an  anti-Machiavellian  ring  in  the  counsel' 
that  'the  continual  habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a 

^%i  %*•??"? 0""°^"^'*°^  »o*  firreatly  politic  '«. 
.    f"^  *a«J  "  tnat  B«W5on  grasped  Machiavel^  wisdom 
in  isolated  maxims,  such  as  that  the  sinews  of  war  are 
the  sinews  of  men's  arms',  but  set  himself  ag  inst  the 
Machiavellian  system  of  •  evil  arts'  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  most  impressive  eloquence  *.    The  reason  is  that 
Bacon  i  ethics  are  founded  on  the  distinction  between 
private  and  public  good,  and  the  subordination  of  the 
lormer  to  the  latter,  so  that '  the  conservation  of  dutr 
to  the  public  ought  to  be  much  more  precious  thau 
the  conservation  of  life  and  being'' ;  his  politics  are 
based  not  only  on  good  arms,  but  still  more  on  good 
laws' ;  and  his  religion  is  grounded  on  the  conviction 
that  a  man  cannot  search  too  far  in  the  book  of  God's 

rju  **l  '\  *?.*  ^»?°''  °*"  ^0^'"  ^O'-'^S'  and  that  the 
lurther  he  studies  Nature  the  nearer  he  comes  to  God  ^ 
In  short,  his  whole  philosophy,  speculative  and  prac^ 
ticai,  springs  from  comprehensiveness  guided  bv 
philanthropy  ;  and  in  his  survey  of  all  learning  he 
stands  by  the  side  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  a  univei-sal 
philosopher. 

Naturally,  then,  has  Bacon  become  the  prophet  of 
modern  science.  He  owed  his  far-seeing  power 
of  prevision  to  no  accident,  but  to  many  causes  in 
himself,  of  which  the  first  is  that  quality  noticed 
in  him  by  Rawley,  and  exhibited  throughout  the 
Aavancement~hiB  deep  and  universal  apprehension ; 
or  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  in  another  reference, 
that  comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought,  which 
at  once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the 
farst  effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second 
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rational  admiration".  Bacon  i>  like  a  great  archi- 
tect, conceiving  a  vast  plan,  diitributing  it  into  ita 
proportionate  parts,  and  so  giving  each  man  his 
appropriate  chamber,  in  which  to  direct  his  mind  to 
the  right  object  in  its  real  relations  to  the  whole 
of  things.  Hence,  in  projecting  the  EHeifclop4die, 
D'Alembert  called  Bacon  the  greatest,  the  most 
universal,  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers,  and 
joined  Diderot  in  adopting  as  their  basis  the  Baconian 
classification  of  sciences  as  the  most  exact  enumera- 
tion possible. 

Secondly,  in  the  Advancement  Bacon  showed  his 
deliberate  foresiglit  by  distinguishing  between  what 
had  been  done  for  learning  and  what  remained  to  be 
done,  so  as  to  strike  the  balance  between  merits  and 
defects.  Hence  too,  at  the  end  of  the  De  Augmenti», 
he  drew  out  of  these  defects  a  list  of  Desiderata.  Tb  e 
consequence  is  an  extraordinary  luggestivenest  of 
problems  to  the  thinking  mind.  At  the  very  moment 
when  we  tend  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  antique  techni- 
cality of  his  intricate  divisions  and  subdivisions,  we  are 
constantly  surprised  by  some  new  proof  of  his 
modernity.  The  stress  on  the  facts  of  natural  history 
as  opposed  to  theories,  and  the  demand  for  a  history 
of  literature  and  philosophy  * ;  the  requirement,  in  the 
De  Augmentis*,  of  a  living  astronomy  which  should 
dissect,  as  it  were,  the  viscera^  the  physical  causes, 
of  the  substance,  of  the  motion,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  stars  ;  the  conception  of  comparative  anatomy, 
vivisection,  and  relief  of  pain  as  a  physician's  business* ; 
the  grasp  of  human  nature  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
parts  * ;  the  perception  of  a  philosophic  grammar,  and 
the  definition  of  rhetoric  as  the  application  of  reason 
to  imagination  for  the  better  moving  of  the  will' ;  the 
preference  of  duty  to  interest  and  of  action  to  con- 
templation ',  together  with  the  recognition  that  more 

•  Johnson,  Liva  of  lit  Potts  :  Cowley. 
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f~m  ph^lo?o?he^:L*\*  »«->o"  from  poef  than 
tfie  pSitical  acumen  anVcommand  of^^  '"•^"^'^Z' 

anticipated  oSJ^prblJmrSnd  "L  "'"';'!  "'J™  I"" 
•WEt.atthepKtTy.""'  ""'  ""»'"'"•  <»" 

also  foreiaw  the  Bew  m«?^?  .7  "','«"'"•».  Bacon 
which  wa.  dertinS^^tl  •  !S*  •*?™"'  OtW'""". 
all  the  icieBcI.     H-    *°'»rR«  t''8  inductive  basia  of 

Nature  we  mn.;  „n  ,i''""'l'"'  """•  '»  "nderttand 
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nduality  ofeach  n,i„d?a„d  by  w  ™Jjf  VX'f^; 
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theory  of  ZuZl^aul}'^^  '  ^"^^^l^^^'f  »•'«  general 
the  iorum  S  ,„»  "Lt^u         *?  ^*  ehibonited  in 
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bimielf  towardi  the  future  regenemtioii  of  tcience. 
Esientially,  Bacon's  own  contribution  coutiHted  in 
reriTing  the  Atomiim  of  Democritus  in  the  modified 
form  called  afterwardi  the  corpuscular  philosophy; 
and  already  in  the  Adrancemtnt  he  showed  his 
preference  for  the  natural  philosophy  of  Democritus 
over  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  *  in  particularities  of 
physical  causes'*.  But  it  was  afterwards  that  he 
modernised  Atomism,  first  by  substituting  for  the 
solid  indivisible  atoms  and  void,  supposed  by  Demo- 
critus, real  particles  of  a  flexible  kind  like  those 
supposed  by  Maxwell  and  Lord  Kelvin  ;  and  secondly 
by  looking  for  the  nature  of  attributes,  such  as  heat, 
not,  as  Democritus  did,  in  the  statical  figures  of 
atoms,  but  in  the  dynamical  motions  of  particles, 
partly  perhaps  from  having  come  under  the  influence 
of  Galileo. 

Fifthly,  Bacon,  even  in  the  Advanetment  (1605), 
showed  his  foresight  of  the  future  regeneration  of 
science  by  tho  stress  he  laid  on  natural  history, 
acquired  both  by  observation  and  by  experiment,  as 
the  foundation  of  natural  philosophy.  He  further 
foresaw  in  the  Novum  Organum  (1620)  that  what 
natural  science  wanted  was  facts  accumulated  by  the 
associated  labours  of  many  inquirers,  a  task  beyond 
the  power  of  individuals,  a  royal  work  for  which  he 
solicited  the  help  of  King  James.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  began  the  New  Atlantis^  (1624,  aet.  64  ; 

Eublished  posthumously  by  Rawley  1627),  in  which 
e  got  so  far  as  to  picture  an  '  island  of  Bensalem  ' ', 
westward  of  'the  great  Atlantis  (that  you  call 
America)  *  *,  where  was  established '  Salomon's  House ', 
a  'college',  'order',  or  'society'  'dedicated  to  the 
study  of  the  works  and  creatures  of  God ', '  the  finding 
out  of  the  true  nature  of  all  things,' '  the  knowledge 
of  causes,  and  secret  motions  of  things;  and  the 
enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to  the 
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effecting  of  all  things  powible ' '.  Dr.  Sprat'*  ffittoru 
^  tht  Royal  Society  proves  that  Bacon's  vision  of 
Salomon  s  House  was  a  prerision  of  the  Rojal  Societj 
—the  best  of  all  proofs  that  Bacon  was  prophet,  and 
parti  J  parent,  of  modem  science. 

lAstlT,  the  prescience,  which  Bacon  owed  to  his 
comprehensiveneM,  his  sugfgestiveneas,  his  new  logic 
of  inductive  reasoning,  his  convenion  of  ancient 
atomism  into  modem  corpuscular  science,  and  his 
aspiration  ^r  a  Royal  Society  for  making  discoveries 
from  experience,  became  a  potent  and  permanent 
influence  by  means  of  his  expression  of  great  thoughts 
m  majestic  language.  The  key  to  Bacon's  style  is 
contained  in  the  words, '  I  hold  the  entry  of  common- 
places  to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  ensence  in 

J  ^°i?  "was  this  habit  which  made  him  deep 
and  full,  caused  his  sentences  to  contain  the  com- 
prened  essence  of  things,  and  charged  his  writings 
with  pregnant  sayings  which  are  often  aphorisms 
and  always  aphoristic  \ 

Again,  his  stvle  is  the  reflection  of  a  thoroughly 
logical  mind,  full  of  order,  distinctness,  design  ;  fond, 
indeed,  of  sudden  strokes  and  breaks  as  new  thoughts 
occur,  but  sustaining  itself,  or,  if  it  fails,  desisting  and 
leaving  an  unfinished  torso :  nobody,  in  consequence, 
has  suffered  more  from  posthumous  publication.  His 
sWle  is  also  the  reflection  of  a  poetical  mind,  which 
adorns    its    loffic   with   an    imagery,    picturesque, 

{tiquant,  and  full  of  metaphors,  similes  and  ana- 
ogies,  sometimes  strained,  always  suggestive.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  it  is  the  style  of  an  orator,  who 
knows  how  to  fit  his  words  to  the  occasion,  and  writes 
at  .will  in  language,  now  compressed  as  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Etsayg,  now  more  ornate  as  in  those 
added  to  the  second  edition,  now  flowing  onwards 
with  easy  eloquence  as  in  those  added  in  the  third 
edition  as  we  now  have  them.    It    s,  indeed,  the 
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combinatioB  of  philosopher  and  orator  which  conHti- 
tutes  the  euence  o*  Bacon'i  style,  with  iti  masculine 
and  clear  ezpreision,  its  weight  and  dignity,  its  force 
and  authority,  its  w  ilth  of  thought  and  richness  of 
Wiction,  and,  ov^er  all,  its  philosophic  calm  and  philan- 
throi)y,  bom  of  knowledge  and  love  of  mankind. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Bacon  was  perfect.  As  a 
man  he  was  very  far  from  it.  In  philosophy,  his 
judicious  realibm  would  satisfy  neither  modern 
materialism  nor  modem  idealism.  Even  his  style 
to  our  ears  may  sound  too  pedantic  and  oracular :  hin 
own  mother  spoke  of  h'  '  enigmatical  fold(>d  writiug '  •. 
But,  after  all,  what  books,  if  not  Bacon's  Etaya  ..nd 
Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  are  to  be  placed 
first  among  specimens  of  English  prose,  for  combined 
inatter  and  style,  for  the  truest  thoughts  expressed  in 
the  grandest  language,  for  the  light  of  science  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  eloquence  ? 

'  Lady  Bacon  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Anthony. 


A  CHRONOLOGY  OP  BACON'S 
LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 

Bora  at  Tork  Houm  ....   jMnury  22.  IIMO-I 

Botored  at  TMnity  College,  Oftmbridg*  .  April,  157S 

Admitted   *de  sooietate   magiitrornm  *  at  Orajr^a 

Inn June  27, 1S79 

AocompanieaSirAmiaaPaulettoFaria  September  26, 1679 

Betuma  to  England    ....      Maroh  20, 1678-» 

Admitted  Utter  Barrister  of  Qray'a  Inn         June  27, 1682 

I          fbst  Esiav  on  the  Instauration  of  Philoeopky,  whieh 
he  oaUed  Ttmjnrit  Parhu  Maximut,  compoaed 
about 1683 

Begins  public  life.    Takes  hia  seat  aa  Member  for 

Meloombe  in  Dorsetshire    .        .    NoTsmber  23, 1684 

Becomes  a  Bencher  of  Gray's  Inn      ....  168& 

Acquaintance  with  Essex  begins  about  .  1601 

Edition  of  the  £May«  in  their  earliest  shape  .  1697 

Arraignment  of  Essex  February,  1600-1 

Dtdaration  of  the  Praeiicet  and  T/eason*  attempted  and 

committed  by  Robert  late  Barl  of  Eaeex  .        .        .  1601 

Death  of  Elisabeth  and  Accession  of  James 

Maroh  24, 1802-3 

Publication  of  the  Advanument  of  Learning    October,  1606 

Gunpowder  Plot        ....      No  -  mber  5, 1606 

Marriage  to  Alice  Bambam  .  May  10, 1606 

Appointed  Solicitor  General  .    June  25,  1607 

Composition  of  the  Cogitata  et  Viea  Summer  of  1607 

Composition  of  the  Novum  Organum  probably  begun  1608 

An  instalment  of  the  Iiuiauratio  Magna  (probably  the 
Redargutio  Philotophiarum)  sent  to  Toby 
MaUhew October  10, 1609 
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Publication  of  De  Sapientta  Veterutn  .        .       End  of  1609 
Publicfttion  of  the  Ettayt  in  their  second  form 

October  12,  1612 
Appcluted  Attorney  General  October  28, 1613 

Returned  Member  for  Cambridge  Univeisity 

AprU  2.  1614 
Pticham'scaM 1614-S 


June  9, 1616 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING 


TOB 


FIRST  BOOK  OF  FHANCIS  BACON; 

OF  THK  FROFICIXKCC  ASD 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

DIVINE  AND   UCMAS. 

To  the  King. 

1.  There  were  under  the  law,  e.xceUent  King,  both 
daihr  Bacnfices  and  freewill  offerings ;  the  one  pro- 
ceeding upon  ordinary  observance,  the  other  upon 
a  devout  cheerfulness  :  in  like  manner  there  belongeth 
to  kings  from  tiicir  servants  both  tribute  of  duty  and 
pre^enta  of  aflfection.  In  t!ie  former  of  these  I  hope 
1  shall  not  live  to  bo  wanting,  according  to  m  /  most 
bumble  duty,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  your  Majesty's 
employments :  for  the  latter,  I  thought  it  more  re- 
epective  to  make  choice  of  some  oblation,  which  might 
rather  refer  to  the  propriety  and  excellency  of  your 
individual  person,  than  to  the  business  of  your  crowT 
and  state.  "^ 

2.  Wherefore,  representing  your  ilajesty  many  times 
unto  my  mmd,  and  beholding  you  not  with  the  in- 
quisitive eye  of  presumption,  to  discover  that  which 
the  bcnpture  tclleth  me  is  iiT^cjutable,  but  with  the 
observant  eye  of  duty  and  arlmirotion  ;  leaving  aside 
the  other  parts  of  your  virtue  and  fortune,  1  have  been 
touched,  yea,  and  possessed  with  an  extreme  wonder 
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at  those  your  virtues  and  faculties,  which  the  Philo* 
sophera  call  intellectual ;  the  largeness  of  your  capacity, 
the  faithfulness  of  your  memory,  the  swiftness  of  your 
apprehension,  the  penetration  of  your  judgement,  and 
the  facility  and  order  of  your  elocution :  and  I  have 
often  thought,  that  of  all  the  persons  living  that  I  have 
known,  your  Majesty  were  the  best  instance  to  make 
a  man  of  Plato's  opinion,  that  all  knowledge  is  but 
remembrance,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  by  nature 
knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  but  her  own  native  and 
original  notions  (which  by  the  strangeness  and  dark* 
ness  of  this  tabernacle  of  the  body  are  sequestered) 
again  revived  and  restored:  such  a  light  of  nature 
I  have  observed  in  your  Majesty,  and  such  a  readiness 
to  take  flame  and  blaze  from  the  least  occasion  pre« 
sented,  or  the  least  spark  of  another's  knowledgo 
delivered.  And  as  the  Scripture  saith  of  the  wisest 
king,  '  That  his  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  * ; 
which  though  it  be  one  of  the  largest  bodies,  yet  it 
consisteth  of  the  smallest  and  finest  portions  ;  so  hath 
God  given  your  Majesty  a  composition  of  understand- 
ing admirable,  being  able  to  compass  and  comprehend 
the  greatest  matters,  and  nevertheless  to  touch  and 
apprehend  the  least ;  whereas  it  shoi  Id  seem  an 
impossibility  in  nature,  for  the  same  instrument  to 
make  itself  fit  for  great  and  small  works.  And  for 
your  gift  of  speech,  I  call  to  mind  what  Cornelius 
Tacitus  saith  of  Augustus  Caesar :  '  Augusto  pro- 
fluens,  et  quae  principem  deceret,  eloquontia  fuit.' 
For  if  we  note  it  well,  speech  that  is  uttered  with 
labour  and  difficulty,  or  speech  that  savoureth  of  tho 
atTectation  of  art  and  precepts,  or  sp>eech  that  is  framed 
after  the  imitation  of  some  pattern  of  eloquence, 
though  never  so  excellent ;  all  this  hath  somewhat 
servile,  and  holding  of  the  subject.  But  your  Majesty'* 
manner  of  speech  is  indeed  prince-like,  flowing  as 
from  a  fountain,  and  yet  streaming  and  branching 
itself  into  nature's  order,  full  of  facility  and  felicity, 
imitating  none,  and  inimitable  by  any.  And  as  in 
your  civil  estate  there  appeureth  to  be  an  emulatioa 
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and  contention  of  your  Majesty's  virtue  with  your 
fortune;     a    virtuous   disposition   with   a   fortunate 
regiment ;  a  virtuous  expectation  (shen  time  was)  of 
your  greater  fortune,   with  a  prosperous  possession 
thereof  in  the  duo  time ;  a  virtuous  observation  of  the 
laws  of  marriage,  with  most  blessed  and  happy  fruit 
of  marriaRe ;   a  virtuous  and  most  Christian  desire  of 
peace,  with  a  fortunate  inclination  in  your  neighbour 
princes  thereunto:    so  hkewise  in  these  intellectual 
matters,  there  seemeth  to  be  no  less  contention  between 
the  excellency  of  your  Majesty's  gifts  of  nature  and 
the  universality  and  perfection  of  your  learning.     For 
I  am  well  assured  that  this  which  I  shall  say  is  no 
amplification  at  all,  but  a  positive  and  measured  truth  ; 
which  is,  that  there  hath  not  been  wince  Christ's  time 
any  king  or  temporal  monarch,  which  hath  been  so 
learned  in  all  Hterature  and  erudition,  divine  and  human. 
For  let  a  man  seriously  and  dihgently  revolve  and  peruse 
the  succession  of  the  emperors  of  Rome,  of  which 
Caesar   the   Dictator,   who   lived  some   years   before 
Christ,  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  the  best  learned ; 
and  so  descend  to  the  emperors  of  Grecia,  or  of  the 
West,  and  then  to  the  lines  of  France,  Spain,  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  rest,  and  he  shall  find  this  judgement 
is  truly  made.     For  it  seemeth  much  in  a  king,  if,  by 
the  compendious  extractions  of  other  men's  wita  and 
labours,  he  can  take  hold  of  any  superficial  ornamenta 
and  shows  of  learning  ;  or  if  he  countenance  and  prefer 
learning  and  learned  men  :   but  to  drink  indeed  of  the 
true  fountains  of  learning,  nay,  to  have  such  a  fountain 
of  learning  in  himself,  in  a  king,  and  in  a  king  born,  is 
almost  a  miracle.     And  the  more,  because  there  is  met 
in  your  Majesty  a  rare  conjunction,  as  well  of  divine 
and  sacred  literature,  as  of  profane  and  human  ;    so 
as  your  Majesty  standeth  invested  of  that  triplicity, 
which  in  great  veneration  was  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
Wormes ;   the  power  and  fortune  of  a  king,  the  know- 
ledge and  illumination  of  a  priest,  and  the  learning 
and  universality  of  a  philosopher.     This  propriety  in- 
herent   and    individual    attribute    in    your    Majesty 
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deserveth  to  be  expressed  not  only  in  the  fame  and 
admiration  of  the  present  time,  nor  in  the  history  or 
tradition  of  the  ages  succeedinj?,  but  also  in  some  solid 
work,  fixed  memorial,  and  imtunrial  monument,  bear- 
ing a  character  or  signat'-.re  roth  of  the  power  of 
a kinsand  the  difTcronne  and  perfection  of  sucn  a  king. 
3.  Therefore  I  did  conclude  with  mvsolf.  that  I  oould 
not  make  unto  your  Majesty  a  bct»-         .cion  than  of 
some  treatise  tending  to  that  en-         .ereof  the  :  nm 
will  consist  of  those  two  parts ;   the  former  concern- 
ing the  excellency  of  learning  and  knowledg,,  and  tho 
excellency  of  the  merit  and  true  glory  in  the  augmenta- 
tion and  propagation  thereof:    the  latter,  what  tho 
particular  acts  and  works  are,  which  have  been  em- 
braced and  undertaken  for  tho  advancement  of  learn- 
ing ;   and  again,  what  defects  and  undervalues  I  find 
in  such  particular  acts:    to  tho  end  that  though  I 
cannot  positively  or  aftirmatively  advise  your  Majesty, 
or  propoimd  unto  you  framed  particulars,  yet  I  may 
excite  your  princely  cogitations  to  visit  the  excellent 
treasure  of  your  ovn  mind,  and  thence  to  extract  par- 
ticulars for  this  purpoae,  agreeable  to  your  magnani- 
mity and  wisdom. 

1.  1.  In  the  entrance  to  the  former  of  these,  to  clear 
the  way,  and  an  it  were  to  make  silence,  to  have  tho 
true  testimonies  concerning  the  dignity  of  learning  to 
be  better  heard,  without  the  interruption  of  tacit 
objections ;  I  think  good  to  deliver  it  from  the  dis- 
credits and  disgraces  which  it  hath  received,  all  from 
ignorance  ;  but  ignorance  severally  disguised  ;  appear- 
ing sometimes  in  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  divines ; 
sometimes  in  the  severity  ond  arrogancy  of  politiques ; 
and  sometimes  in  the  errors  and  imperfections  of 
learned  men  themselves. 

2.  I  hear  the  former  sort  say,  that  knowledge  is  of 
those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with  great 
limitation  and  caution  :  that  the  aspiring  to  overmuch 
knowledce  was  the  original  temptation  and  sin  where- 
upon ensued  the  fall  of  man  :   that  knowledge  hath  in 
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it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and  therefore  where  it 
entereth  into  a  man  it  makes  him  swell ;  *  Scientia 
inHat  * :  that  Salomon  gives  a  censure,  '  That  there  is 
no  end  of  making  books,  and  that  much  reading  is 
weariness  of  the  nesh  ' ;  and  again  in  another  place, 
*That  in  spacious  knowledge  thore  is  much  contrista* 
tion,  and  that  he  that  increosoth  knowledge  innreaseth 
anxiety ' :  that  Saint  Paul  gives  a  caveat,  *  That  we 
be  not  spoiled  through  vain  philosophy ' :  that  ex* 
perience  demonstrates  how  learned  mon  have  been 
arch -heretics,  how  learned  times  have  been  inclined  to 
atheism,  and  how  the  contemplation  of  second  causes 
doth  derogate  from  our  dependence  upon  God,  who  is 
the  first  cause. 

li.  To  discover  then  the  ignorance  and  error  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  misunderfltanding  in  the  grounds 
thereof,  it  may  well  appear  f  see  men  do  not  observe 
or  consider  that  it  was  not  the  pure  knowledge  of 
nature  and  universality,  a  knowledge  by  the  light 
whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other  creatures  in 
Paradise,  as  they  were  brought  before  him,  according 
unto  their  proprieties,  which  gave  the  occasion  to  tho 
fall :  but  it  was  the  proud  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
with  an  intent  in  man  to  give  law  unto  himself,  and 
to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  commandments,  which 
was  th?  form  of  the  temptation.  Neither  is  it  any 
quantity  of  knowledge,  how  great  soever,  that  can 
make  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ;  for  nothing  can  fill, 
much  lees  extend  the  soul  of  man,  but  God  and  tho 
contemplation  of  God  ;  and  therefore  Salomon,  speak- 
ing of  the  two  principal  senses  of  inquisition,  the  eyo 
and  the  ear,  afiirmeth  that  *  the  eye  is  never  satisfied 
with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing ' ;  and  if  there 
be  no  fulness,  then  is  the  continent  greater  than  tho 
content :  so  of  knowledge  itself,  and  me  mind  of  man, 
whereto  the  senses  are  but  reporters,  he  defineth  like- 
wise in  these  words,  placed  after  that  Kalendar  or 
Ephemerides  which  he  maketh  of  the  diversities  of 
times  and  seasons  for  all  actions  and  purposes ;  and 
concludeth  thus :  *  God  hath  made  all  things  beautiful* 
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or  deocfnt,  in  th«  tone  return  of  their  aeaeonf  t   AIm 
he  hftth  placed  the  world  in  man'e  heart,  yet  cannot 
man  find  out  the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end ' :  declaring  not  obscurely,  that 
God  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  a*  a  mirror  or  glasi, 
capable  of  the  image  of  the  univerMl  world,  and  joyful 
to  receive  the  impression  thereof,  as  the  eye  joyeth  to 
receive  light ;  and  not  only  delighted  in  beholding  the 
▼Miety  of  things  and  vicissitude  of  times,  but  raised 
abo  to  find  out  and  discern  the  ordinances  and  decrees, 
which   throughout  all   those  changes  are  infallibly 
observed.    And  although  he  doth  insinuate  that  the 
supreme  or  summary  law  of  nature,  which  he  calleth 
The  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,*  is  not  possible  to  be  found  out  by  man ; 
y«*  **»»*  doth  not  derogate  from  the  capacity  of  the 
mind,  but  mav  be  referred  to  the  impediments,  as  of 
shortness  of  life,  ill  conjunction  of  labours,  ill  tradition 
of  knowledge  over  from  hand  to  hand,  and  many  other 
inconveniences,  whereunto  the  condition  of  man  is 
subject.    For  that  nothing   parcel  of  the  world  is 
denied  to  man's  inquiry  and  invention,  he  doth  in  another 
place  rule  over,  when  he  saith,  '  The  spirit  of  man  ia 
as  the  lamp  of  God,  wherewith  he  searcheth  the  in- 
wardness  of  all  secrets.'    If  then  such  be  ihe  capacity 
and  receipt  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  is  manifest  that  there 
is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  proportion  or  quantity  of 
knowledge,  how  large  soever,  lest  it  should  make  it 
swell  or  out-compass  itself ;   no,  but  it  is  merely  the 
quality  of  knowledge,  which,  be  it  in  quantity  more  or 
less,  if  it  be  taken  without  the  true  corrective  thereof, 
hath  in  it  some  nature  of  venom  or  malignity,  and 
some  effects  of  that  venom,  which  is  ventosity  or 
swelling.    This  corrective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof 
maketh  knowledge  so  sovereign,  is  charity,  which  the 
Apostle  immediately  addeth  to  the  former  clause :  for 
•o  he  saith,   'Knowledge   bloweth  up,   but  charity 
buildeth  up  * ;  not  unlike  unto  that  which  he  delivereth 
in  another  place :    •  If  I  spake,'  saith  he,  '  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  had  not  charity,  it 
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were  but  m  a  tinkling  cymbal ' :  not  bnt  that  it  it  an 
ezo(>llent  thing  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angobi,  but  becauM,  if  it  be  levered  from  charity,  and 
not  referred  to  the  good  of  men  and  mankind,  it  hath 
rather  a  ir'^nding  and  unworthy  glory,  than  a  merit- 
ing and  lubHtAntial  virtue.  And  ai  for  that  censure 
of  Salomon,  concerning  the  exceM  of  wriMng  and  read* 
ing  oookfl,  and  the  anxiety  of  spirit  which  redoundeth 
from  knowledge ;  and  that  admonition  of  Saint  Paul. 
•  That  we  be  not  seduced  by  -"\m  philosophy ' ;  let 
those  places  be  rightly  understoxi,  and  they  do  indeed 
excellently  set  forth  the  true  bounds  and  limitations, 
whereby  human  knowledge  is  confined  and  circum* 
scribed;  and  jret  without  any  such  contracting  or 
coarctation,  but  that  it  may  comprehend  all  the  uni- 
▼ersal  nature  of  things  ;  for  these  limitationp.  are  three : 
the  first.  That  we  Ho  not  so  place  our  felicity  in  know- 
ledge, as  we  forget  our  mortality:  the  second. That  we 
make  application  of  our  knowledge,  to  give  ountelves 
repose  and  contentment,  and  not  distaste  or  repining : 
the  third.  That  we  do  not  presume  by  the  contempU- 
tion  of  nature  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of  God.  For 
as  touching  the  first  of  these,  Salomon  doth  excellently 
expound  himself  in  another  place  of  the  same  book, 
where  he  saith  :  *  I  saw  well  that  knowledge  recedeth 
as  far  from  ignorance  as  light  doth  from  darkness ; 
and  that  the  wise  man's  eyes  keep  watch  in  his  head, 
whereas  the  fool  roundc'Jh  about  in  darkness;  but 
withal  I  learned,  that  the  same  mortality  involveth 
them  both.*  And  for  the  second,  certain  it  is,  there  is 
no  vexation  or  anxiety  of  mind  which  resulteth  from 
knowledge  otherwise  than  merely  by  accident ;  for  all 
knowledge  and  wonder  (which  is  the  seed  of  know- 
ledge) is  an  impression  of  pleasure  in  itself :  but  when 
men  fall  to  framing  conclusions  out  of  their  know- 
ledge, applying  it  to  their  particular,  and  ministering 
to  themselves  thereby  weak  fears  or  vast  desires,  there 
groweth  that  carefulnesn  and  trouble  of  mind  which  is 
spoken  of:  for  then  knowledge  is  no  more  Lumen 
ticcum,  whereof  Heraclitus  the  profound  said,  *  Lumen 
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•iooum  opUma  aninu'}    but  it  beoomnth   Lumen 
mtrfirfum.  or  mfcfahfrn,  Wng  stMiMxi  and  infused  in 
the  humoun  of  tiM  affeotions.    And  at  for  th«  third 
pomt    ^.  d«ienr»Ui  to  be  a  little  stood  upon,  and  not 
to  h     .ghtJT  pMMd  orer  i  for  if  any  man  shall  tkinlc 
\      .ew  and  inqnirr  into  theee  Mnnible  and  mateiial 
«-•»«■  *o»*^n  «*»•*  Ught,  whereby  he  may  reveal  unto 
himseU  the  natore  or  will  of  God,  then  indeed  is  he 
spoiled  by  vam  philosophy:  for  the  contemplation  of 
God  s  creatures  and  works  produoeth  (haring  regard 
to  the  worlcs  and  creatures  themselres)  knowledge,  but 
having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder 
which  IS  broken  knowledge.    And  therefore  it  was  most 
aptly  said  bv  one  of  Plato's  school,  *  That  the  dense  of 
man  cameth  a  resemblance  with  the  sun,  which  (aa 
we  see)  epeneth  and  revealeth  all  the  terrestrial  globe ; 
but  then  again  it  obecnreth  and  conoealeth  the  stars 
and  celestial  globe :  so  doth  the  sense  discover  natural 
things,  but  It  darkoneth  and  shutteth  up  divine.'  And 
hence  It  is  true  that  it  hath  proceeded,  that  divora 
great  learned  men  have  been  heretical,  whilst    thftv 
have  sought  to  fly  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  Deity  by 
the  waxen  wings  of  the  senses.    And  as  for  the  conc>iit 
that  too  HMiofi  knowledge  should  incline  a  man  to 
atheism,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  second  causes  should 
make  a  more  devout  dependence  upon  God,  which  ia 
the  first  eauTO ;    first,  it  is  good  to  ask  the  question 
which  Tob  asked  of  his  friends :   *  Will  von  lie  for  God. 
as  one  man  will  do  for  another,  to  ^rati '^  him  ? '    For 
ccrtam  it  is  that  God  workoth  nothing  "in  nature  but 
by  second  causes :    and  if  they  would  have  it  other- 
wise  believed,  it  is  mere  imposture,  as  it  were  in  favour 
towards  God  i    and  nothing  else  bat  to  oflFer  to  tho 
author  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.     Bufc 
further,  it  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of 
experience,  that  a  little  or  superficial  knowledge  of 
philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism, 
but  a  further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind 
back  again  to  religion.     For  in  the  entrance  of  philo- 
sophy, when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto 
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the  lenwit  do  o(Tor  U:  .mwlTM  to  the  mind  of  mui,  if 
it  dwell  Mid  fiUy  Uier*  it  bbat  induce  ■ome  obPiTioo 
of  the  highest  caum}  bat  when  •  man  pMieth  on 
further,  and  eooth  the  dependence  of  oaueee,  and  the 
worlw  of  ProTidenoe,  then,  according  t«  the  atlecorv 
'*f  the  poete,  he  will  eaeilj  beli««ve  that  the  higheet linJC 
of  nature'*  chain  munt  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of 
Jupiter's  chair.  To  ccmolude  therefore,  let  no  man 
npon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobrietj  or  aa  iU-appliod 
moderation  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search 
too  far,  or  be  too  well  studieid  in  the  book  of  Ood's 
word,  or  in  the  book  of  Ood's  works,  dirinitj  or  philo* 
sophy ;  but  rather  let  men  endearour  &n  endless  pro- 
gross  or  proflcionce  in  both ;  only  let  men  beware 
that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling ; 
to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and  again,  that  they 
do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these  learalDgs 
together. 

II.  1.  And  as  for  the  disgraces  which  learning  n- 
eeiveth  from  politiques,  they  be  of  this  nature ;  that 
learning  doth  soften  men's  minds,  and  makes  them 
more  unapt  for  the  honour  and  ezeroim  of  arms ;  that 
it  doth  mar  and  pervert  men's  dispotiittons  for  matter 
of  Bovemment  and  policy,  in  making  them  too  curious 
and  irresolute  by  variety  of  reading,  or  too  peremptory 
or  positive  by  strictness  of  rules  and  axioms,  or  too 
immoderate  and  overweening  by  reason  of  the  great* 
OMs  of  ezampieA,  or  too  incompatible  and  differing  from 
the  times  by  reason  of  the  dissimilitude  of  examples ; 
or  at  least,  that  it  dnth  divert  men's  travails  from 
action  and  business,  and  bringeth  them  to  a  love  of 
leisure  and  privatoncss ;  and  that  it  doth  bring  into 
states  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  whilst  every  man  is 
more  ready  to  argue  than  to  obey  and  execute.  Out 
of  this  ccnoeit,  Cato,  sumamod  the  Censor,  one  of  the 
wisest  mea  indeed  that  ever  lived,  when  Carneadea  Uie 
philosopher  came  in  embassage  to  Rome,  and  that  the 
young  men  of  Rome  began  to  flock  about  him,  being 
allured  with  the  sweetness  and  majesty  of  his  eloquence 
and  learning,  gave  counsel  in  open  senate  that  they 
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should  give  him  his  dispatch  with  aU  speed,  lest  he 
should  mfect  and  enchant  the  minds  and  affections  of 
the  youth,  and  at  unawares  bring  in  an  alteration  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  state.    Out  of  the 
same  conceit  or  humour  did  Virgil,  turning  his  pen  to 
the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  the  disadvantage 
of  his  own   profession,   make  a  kind  of  separation 
between  pohcy  and  government,  and  between  arts 
and  sciences,  in  the  verses  so  much  renowned,  attribut- 
ing and  challenging  the  one  to  the  Romans,  and  leaving 
and  yieldmg  the  other  to  the  Grecians :    '  Tu  regere 
impeno  populos,  Romane,  memento,  Hae  tibi  eruni 
artes,  &c.    So  Ukewise  we  see  that  Anytus,  the  accuser 
of  Socrates,  laid  it  as  an  article  of  charge  and  accusa- 
tion against  him,  that  he  did,  with  the  variety  and 
power  of  his  discourses  and  disputations,  withdraw 
young  men  from  due  reverence  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  country,  and  that  he  did  profess  a  dangerous 
and  pernicious  science,  which  was,  to  make  the  worse 
matter  seem  the  better,  and  to  suppress  truth  by  force 
of  eloquence  and  speech. 

2.  But  these  and  the  like  imputations  have  rather 
a  countenance  of  gravity  than  any  ground  of  justice : 
for  experience  doth  warrant,  that  both  in  persons  and 
m  times  there  hath  been  a  meeting  and  concurrenoo 
m  learning  and  arms,  flourishing  and  exceUing  in  the 
same  men  and  the  same  ages.  For  as  for  men,  there 
cannot  be  a  better  nor  the  like  instance,  as  of  that  pair 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar  the  Dictator ; 
whereof  the  one  was  Aristotle's  scholar  in  philosophy, 
and  the  other  was  Cicero's  rival  in  eloquence :  or  if 
any  man  had  ratlier  call  for  scholars  that  were  great 

generals,  than  generals  that  were  great  scholars,  let 
im  take  Epaminondas  the  Theban,  or  Xenophon  the 
Atheman ;  whereof  the  one  was  the  first  that  abated 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  other  was  the  first  that 
made  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of  Persia. 
And  this  concurrence  is  yet  more  visible  in  times  than 
m  persons,  by  how  much  an  age  is  [a]  greater  object 
than  a  man.     For  both  in   Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
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Grecia,  and  Rome,  the  same  times  that  are  most 
renowned  for  arms,  are  likewise  most  admired  for 
learning  ;  so  that  the  greatest  authors  and  philosophers 
and  the  greatest  captains  and  governors  have  lived  in 
the  same  ages.  Neither  can  it  otherwise  be :  for  as  in 
man  the  ripeness  of  strength  of  the  body  and  mind 
Cometh  much  about  an  age,  save  that  the  strength  of 
the  body  como*^  s.'.tn-'ivhat  the  more  early,  so  in  states, 
arms  and  lea  nin;?,  whercr.f  the  one  correspondeth  to 
the  body,  tb'  othir  to  tlv  soul  of  man,  have  a  con- 
currence or  n  or  sequence  in  times. 

3.  And  for  oiud^:  -A  policy  and  government,  that 
learning  should  rather  hurt,  than  enable  thereunto,  is 
a  thing  very  improbable :  we  see  it  is  accounted  an 
error  to  commit  a  natural  body  to  empiric  physicians, 
which  commonly  have  a  few  pleasing  receipts  where- 
upon they  are  confident  and  adventurous,  but  know 
neither  the  cause  of  diseases,  nor  the  complexions  of 
patients,  nor  peril  of  accidents,  nor  the  true  method  of 
cures :  we  see  it  is  a  like  error  to  rely  upon  advocates 
or  lawyers,  which  are  only  men  of  practice  and  not 
grounaed  in  their  books,  who  are  many  times  easily 
surprised  when  matter  falleth  out  besides  their  ex- 
perience, to  the  prejudice  of  the  causes  they  handle : 
so  by  like  reason  it  cannot  be  but  a  matter  of  doubtful 
consequence  if  states  be  managed  by  empiric  states- 
men, not  well  mingled  with  men  grounded  in  learning. 
But  contrariwise,  it  is  almost  without  instance  con- 
tradictory that  ever  any  governme.it  was  disastrous 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  learned  governors.  For 
howsoever  it  hath  been  ordinary  with  politique  men 
to  extenuate  and  disable  learned  men  by  the  names  of 
pedantes ;  yet  in  the  records  of  time  it  appeareth  in 
many  particulars  that  the  governments  of  princes  in 
minority  (notwithstanding  the  infinite  disadvantage  of 
that  kind  of  state)  have  nevertheless  excelled  the 
government  of  princes  of  mature  age,  even  for  that 
reason  which  they  st>fk  to  traduce,  which  is,  that  by 
that  occasion  the  state  hath  been  in  the  hands  of 
pedantes :  for  so  was  the  state  of  Rome  for  the  first  five 
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years,  which  are  bo  much  magnified,  during  the  minority 
of  Nero,  in  the  hands  of  Seneca  a  'peda^i :   so  it  wm 

Tn '5'  *^°  y^  *P*^  ^  ™o^e.  during  the  minority 
of  Gordianu.  the  younger,  with  great  applause  and 

S^^^^^w  °'**?  5.^  ?f  ^*^.  °'  Misitleu.  a  ^^nii :  so 
wna  it  before  that,  m  the  minority  of  AlexanderSeverus. 
m  like  happmMs,  m  hands  not  much  unlike,  by  reason 
of  tbe  rule  of  the  women,  who  were  aided  by  the 
teachers  and  preceptors.    Nav,  let  a  man  look  into  the 
government  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  by  name,  into 
the  government  of  Pius  Quintus  and  Sextus  oJintus 
m  our  tmies,  who  were  both  at  their  entrance  esteemed 
but  as  pedantical  friars,  and  he  shaU  find  (hat  such 
pope*  do  greater  things,  and  proceed  upon  truer  prin- 
oiples  of  estete.  than  those  which  have  ascend^  to 
the  papacy  from  an  education  and  breeding  in  affairs 
of  estate  and  courts  of  princes ;  for  although  men  bred 
m  leammg  are  perhaps  to  seek  in  pointe  of  convenience 
and  accommodatmg  for  the  present,  which  the  Italians 
can  ragtonidi  stato,  whereof  the  same  Pius  Quintus 
could  not  hear  spoken  with  patience,  terming  them 
mventioM  against  reUgion  and  the  moral  virtuS ;  yet 
on  tiie  other  Side,  to  recompense  that,  they  are  perfect 
m  those  same  plam  grounds  of  religion,  justice,  honour, 
and  moral  virtue,  which  if  they  be  well  and  watchfuUy 
pursued,  there  will  be  seldom  use  of  those  other,  no 
more  than  of  phjsic  in  a  sound  or  weU-dieted  body. 
JNeitner  can  the  experience  of  one  man's  life  furnish 
examples  and  precedents  for  the  evente  of  one  man's 
life,    ior  as  it  happeneth  sometimes  that  the  grand- 
child,  or  other  descendant,  resembleth  the  ancestor 
more  than  the  son ;    so  many  times  occurrences  of 
present  times  may  sort  better  with  ancient  examples 
than  with  those  of  the  later  or  immediate  times :  and 
lastly,  the  wit  of  one  man  can  no  more  countervail 
learmng  than  one  man's  means  can  hold  way  with 
a  common  purse.  ^ 

4  And  as  for  those  particular  seduoements  or  indis- 
positions  of  the  nund  for  policy  and  government,  which 
leammg  is  pretended  to  insinuate ;  if  it  be  granted  that 
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any  such  thing  be,  it  muBt  be  remembered  withal,  that 
learning  minifitereth  in  every  of  them  greater  strength 
of  medicine  or  remedy'  than  it  offereth  cauao  of  indis- 
position or  infirmity.  For  if  bv  a  secret  operation  it 
make  men  perplexed  and  irreeolute,  on  the  other  side 
by  plain  precept  it  teacheth  them  whsn  and  upon  what 
ground  to  resolve ;  yea,  and  how  to  carry  things  in 
Buapense  without  prejudice,  till  they  reeolve.  If  it 
make  men  positive  and  regular,  it  teacheth  them  what 
things  are  in  their  nature  demonstrative,  and  what  are 
conjectural,  and  as  well  the  use  of  distinctions  and 
exceptions,  as  the  latitude  of  principles  and  rules.  If 
it  mislead  by  disproportion  or  aissimjiitud6  of  examples, 
it  teacheth  men  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  errors 
of  comparisons,  and  all  the  cautions  of  application ; 
80  that  in  all  these  it  doth  rectifv  more  eflfectually 
than  it  can  pervert.  And  these  meducinos  ii  oonveyetn 
into  men's  minds  much  more  forcibly  by  the  quickness 
and  penetration  of  examples.  For  let  a  man  look  into 
the  errors  of  Clement  the  seventh,  so  hvely  described 
by  Guicciardine,  who  served  under  him,  or  into  the 
errors  of  Cicero,  painted  out  by  his  own  pencil  in  his 
Epistles  to  Atticus,  and  he  will  fly  apaoa  from  being 
irresolute.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Phocion, 
and  he  will  beware  how  he  be  obstinate  or  inilexible. 
Let  him  bxxc  read  the  fable  of  Ixion,  and  it  will  hold 
him  from  being  vaporous  or  imaginative.  Let  him 
look  into  ''  errors  of  Cato  the  second,  and  he  will 
never  be  ,*  the  Antipodes,  to  tread  opposite  to 

the  preset.  Id. 

5.  And  LOT  the  oonoeit  that  learning  should  dispose 
men  to  leisure  and  privateness,  and  maks  men  slothful ; 
it  were  a  strange  thing  if  that  which  aocustomcth  the 
mind  to  a  perpetual  motion  and  agitation  should 
induce  slothtulness :  whereas  contrariwise  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed,  that  no  kind  of  men  love  business  for 
itsefi  but  those  that  are  learned;  for  other  persons 
love  it  for  »^rofit,  as  an  hireling,  that  loves  the  work 
for  the  wf  ,  o ;  or  for  honour,  as  because  it  beareth 
them  up  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  refresheth  their  reputa- 
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tion,  which  otherwise  would  vrear;  or  because  it 
putteth  them  in  mind  of  their  fortune,  and  giveth 
them  occasion  to  pleasure  and  displeasure ;  or  because 
it  exerciseth  some  faculty  wherein  they  take  pride, 
and  so  entertaineth  them  in  good  humour  and  pleasing 
conceits  toward  themselves  ;  or  because  it  advanceth 
any  other  their  ends.  So  that  as  it  is  said  of  untrue 
valours,  that  some  men's  valours  are  in  the  eyes  of 
them  that  look  on ;  so  such  men's  industries  are  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  or  at  least  in  regard  of  their  own 
designments:  only  learned  men  love  business  as  an 
action  according  to  nature,  as  agreeable  to  health  of 
mind  as  exercise  is  to  health  of  body,  taking  pleasure 
in  the  action  itself,  and  not  in  the  purchase :  so  that 
of  all  men  they  are  the  most  indefatigable,  if  it  bo 
towards  any  business  which  can  hold  or  detain  their 
mind. 

6  And  if  any  ^an  be  laborious  in  reading  and  study 
and  yet  idle  in  business  and  action,  it  groweth  from 
some  weakness  of  body  or  softness  of  spirit ;  such  as 
Seneca  speaketh  of :  '  Quidam  tam  sunt  umbratiles, 
ut  putent  in  turbido  esse  quicquid  m  luce  est ' ;  and 
not  of  learning :  well  may  it  he  that  such  a  point  of 
a  man's  nature  may  make  him  give  himself  to  learning, 
but  it  is  not  learning  that  brecdeth  any  such  point  in 
his  nature. 

7.  And  that  learning  should  take  up  too  much  time 
or  leisure  ;  I  answer,  the  most  active  or  busy  man  that 
hath  been  or  can  be,  hath  (no  question)  many  vacant 
times  of  leisure,  while  he  expecteth  the  tides  and 
returns  of  business  (except  he  be  either  tedious  and 
of  no  dispatch,  or  lightly  and  unworthily  ambitious  to 
meddle  in  things  that  may  be  better  done  by  others), 
and  then  the  question  is  but  how  those  spaces  and  times 
of  leisure  shall  be  filled  and  spent ;  whether  in  pleasures 
or  in  studies ;  as  was  well  answered  by  Demosthenes 
to  his  adversary  Aeschines,  that  was  a  man  given  to 
pleasure  and  told  him  '  That  his  orations  did  smell  of 
the  lamp :'  'Indeed  (said  Demosthenes)  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  things  that  you  and  I  do  by 
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lamp-light.'  So  as  no  man  need  doubt  that  learning 
will  ezpulso  business,  but  rather  it  will  keep  and  defend 
the  possession  of  the  mind  against  idleness  and  pleasure, 
which  otherwise  at  unawares  may  enter  to  the  prejudice 
of  both. 

8.  Again,  for  that  other  conceit  that  learning  should 
undermine  the  reverence  of  laws  and  government,  it  is 
assuredly  a  mere  depravation  and  calumny,  without  all 
shadow  of  truth.  For  to  say  that  a  blind  custom  of 
obedience  should  bo  a  surer  obligation  than  duty 
taught  and  understood,  it  is  to  affirm  that  a  blind 
man  may  trcafl  surer  by  a  guide  than  a  seeing  man  can 
by  a  light.  And  it  is  without  all  controversy,  that 
learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle,  generous, 
maniable,  and  pliant  to  government ;  whereas  ignor- 
ance makes  them  churlish,  thwart,  and  mutinous  :  and 
the  evidence  of  time  doth  clear  this  assertion,  consider- 
ing that  the  most  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned 
times  have  been  most  subject  to  tumults,  eeditions, 
and  changes. 

9.  And  as  to  the  judgement  of  Cato  the  Censor,  he 
was  well  punished  for  his  blasphemy  against  learning, 
in  the  same  kind  wherein  he  offended ;  for  when  ho 
was  past  threescore  j'ears  old,  he  was  taken  with  an 
extreme  desire  to  go  to  school  again,  and  to  learn  tho 
Greek  tongue,  to  tho  end  to  peruse  ♦he  Greek  authc  J  ; 
which  doth  well  demonstrate  that  his  former  censuro 
of  the  Grecian  learning  was  rather  an  affected  gravity, 
than  according  to  the  inward  sense  of  his  oin-n  opinion. 
And  as  for  Virgil's  verses,  though  it  pleased  him  to 
brave  the  world  in  taking  to  the  Romans  the  art  of 
empire,  and  leaving  to  others  the  arts  of  subjects  ;  yet 
so  much  is  manifest  that  the  Romans  never  ascended 
to  that  height  of  empire,  till  the  time  they  had  ascended 
to  the  height  of  other  arts.  For  in  the  time  of  the  two 
first  Caesars,  which  had  the  art  of  government  m 

Seatest  perfection,  there  lived  the  best  poet,  Virgilius 
aro  ;  the  best  historiographer,  Titus  Livius  ;  the  best 
antiquan;,  Marcus  Varro ;  and  the  best,  or  second  orator, 
Marcus  Cicero,  that  to  the  memory  of  man  are  known. 
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As  for  the  accusation  of  Socrates,  the  time  must  bo 
remembered  when  it  was  prosecuted ;  which  was  under 
the  Thirty  Tyrant*,  the  most  base,  bloody,  and  envious 
persons  that  have  governed  ;  which  revolution  of  state 
was  no  sooner  over,  but  Socrates,  whom  they  had  made 
a  person  criminal,  was  made  a  person  heroicaU  and  his 
memory  accumulate  with  honours  divine  and  human  ; 
and  those  discourses  of  his  which  were  then  termed 
corrupting  of  manners,  were  after  acknowledged  for 
sovereign  medicines  of  the  mind  and  manners,  and  so 
have  been  received  ever  since  till  this  day.     Let  this 
therefore  serve  for  answer  to  politiques,  which  in  their 
humorous  severity,  or  in  their  feigned  gravity,  have 
presumed  to  throw  imputations  upon  learning  ;  which 
redargution  nevertheless  (save  that  we  know  not  whether 
our  labours  may  extend  to  other  ages)  were  not  needful 
for  the  present,  in  regard  of  the  love  and  reverence 
towards  learning,  which  the  example  and  countenance 
of  two  so  learned  princes.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  your 
Majesty,  being  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  lucida  eidera, 
stars  of  excellent  light  and  most  benign  influence, 
hath  wrought  in  all  men  of  place  and  authority  in 
our  nation. 

III.  L  Now  therefore  we  come  to  that  third  sort 
cf  discredit  or  diminution  of  credit  that  groweth  unto 
learning  from  learned  men  themselves,  which  com- 
monly cleaveth  fastest :  it  is  either  from  their  fortune, 
or  from  their  manners,  or  from  the  nature  of  their 
studies.  For  the  first,  it  is  not  in  their  power ;  and 
the  second  is  accidental ;  the  third  only  is  proper  to 
be  handled :  but  because  we  are  not  in  hand  with 
true  measiire,  but  with  popular  estimation  and  conceit, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  spak  somewhat  of  the  two  former. 
The  derogations  therefore  which  grow  to  learning 
from  the  fortune  or  condition  of  learned  men,  are 
either  in  respect  of  scarcity  of  means,  or  in  respect  of 
privateness  of  life  and  meanness  of  employments. 

2.  Concerning  want,  and  that  it  is  the  case  of  learned 
men  usually  to  begin  with  little,  and  not  to  grow  rich 
80  fast  as  other  men,  by  reason  they  convert  not  their 
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labours  chiefly  to  lucre  and  increase,  it  wore  good  to 
leave  the  commonplaco  in  commeDdation  of  poverty 
to  some  friar  to  handle,  to  whom  much  was  attributed 
by  Machiavel  in  this  point ;  when  ho  said,  '  That  the 
kingdom  of  the  clergy  had  been  long  before  at  an  end, 
if  the  reputation  and  reverence  towards  the  poverty 
of  friars  had  not  borne  out  the  scandal  of  the  super- 
liuities  and  excesses  of  bishons  and  prelates.'  So 
a  man  might  cay  that  the  felieity  and  delicacy  of 
princes  and  great  persons  had  long  since  turaed  to 
rudeness  and  barbarism,  if  the  poverty  of  learning  had 
not  kept  up  civility  and  honour  of  life  :  but  without 
any  such  advantages,  it  is  worthy  the  observation  what 
a  reverent  and  honoured  thing  fwverty  of  fortune  was 
for  some  ages  in  the  Roman  state,  which  nevertheless 
was  a  state  without  paradoxes.  For  we  see  what  Titus 
Livius  saith  in  his  introduction :  '  Caeterum  aut  me 
amor  negotii  suscepti  fallit,  aut  nulla  unquam  respublica 
nee  major,  nee  sanctior,  nee  bonis  exemphs  ditior  fuit ; 
nee  in  quam  tarn  serae  avaritia  luxuriaque  immigra- 
verint :  nee  uiji  tantus  ac  tam  diu  pauportati  ac 
parsimoniae  honos  fuerit.'  We  see  likewise,  after  that 
the  state  of  Rome  was  not  itself,  but  did  degenerate, 
how  that  person  that  took  upon  him  to  be  counsellor 
to  Julius  Caesar  after  his  victory  where  to  begin  his 
restoration  of  the  state,  maketh  it  of  all  points  the 
most  summary  to  take  away  the  estimation  of  wealth  : 

*  Verum  haec  et  omnia  mala  pariter  cum  honore 
pecuniae  dcsincnt ;  si  neque  magistratus,  neque  alia 
vulgo  cupienda,  venalia  erunt.'  To  conclude  this  point, 
as  it  was  truly  said,  that  Rubor  est  virtutis  color,  though 
sometime  it  come  from  vice ;  so  it  may  be  fitly  said 
that  Pauperlas  est  virtutis  fortuna,  though  sometimes 
it  may  proceed  from  misgovern ment  and  accident. 
Surely  Salomon  hath  pronounced  it  both  in  censure, 

*  Qui  festinat  ad  divitias  non  erit  insons ' ;  and  in 
precept ;  '  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ;  and  so  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  '  ;  judging  that  means  were  to 
be  spent  upon  learning,  and  not  learning  to  be  applied 
to  means.    And  as  for  the  privateness  or  obscureness 

c2 
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(as  it  may  be  in  vulgar  estimation  accounted)  of  life  of 
contemplative  men  ;  it  is  a  theme  so  common  to  extol 
a  pnvate  life,  not  taxed  with  sensuality  and  sloth,  in 
comparison  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  civil  life,  for 
safety,  liberty,  pleasure,  and  dignity,  or  at  least  free- 
dom  from  mdignity,  as  no  man  handleth  it  but  handlcth 
It  well ;  „ach  a  consonancy  it  hath  to  men's  conceits 
in  the  expressing,  and  to  men's  consents  in  the  How. 
ing.  This  only  I  will  add,  that  learned  men  forgotten 
in  states  and  not  living  in  the  eyes  of  men,  are  like  tho 
images  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  in  the  funeral  of  Junia: 
of  which  not  being  represented,  as  many  others  were. 
baStu?'"  '^*°  praefulgebant,  quod  non  visc- 

3.   And  for  meanness  of  employment,  that  which  is 
most  traduced  to  contempt  is  that  tho  government  of 
vouth   IS  commonly  allotted   to   them;    which  age. 
because  it  is  the  age  of  least  authority,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  disesteeming  of  those  employments  wherein 
youth  18  conversant,  and  which  are  conversant  about 
youth.     But  how  unjust  this  traducemont  is  (if  you 
will  reduce  things  from  popularity  of  opiaion  to  measure 
Of  reason)  may  appear  in  that  we  see  men  are  more 
curious  what  they  put  into  a  new  vessel  than  into 
a  vessel  seasoned ;    and  what  mould  they  lay  about 
a  young  plant  than  about  a  plant  corroborate  ;  so  as 
the  weakest  terms  and  times  of  all  things  use  to  havo 
the  best  applications  and  helps.     And  will  you  hearken 
to  the  Hebrew  rabbins  ?     '  Vour  young  men  shall  seo 
visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  ' ;   say 
they  youth  is  the  worthier  age,  for  that  visions  are 
nearer  apparitions  of  God  than  dreams  ?    And  let  it 
be  noted,   that  howsoever  the  condition   of   life  of 
pedantM  hath  been  scorned  upon  theatres,  as  the  apo 
of  tyranny ;   and  that  the  modem  looseness  or  negli- 
gence  hath  taken  no  due  regard  to  the  choice  of  school- 
masters and  tutors ;    yet  the  ancient  wisdom  of  tho 
best  times  did  always  make  a  just  complaint,  that 
states  were  too  busy  with  their  laws  and  too  negligent 
in  point  of  education  :   which  excellent  part  of  ancient 
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discinlinc  hnth  been  in  some  Bort  revived  of  late  tines 
by  the  collepos  of  the  Jesuits  ;  of  whom.  althouKh  in 
regard  of  their  superstition  1  may  say,  *  Quo  meliorts 
cf)  dcteriores ' ;   yet  in  regard  to  this,  and  some  othe" 

roints  concerning  human  learning  and  moral  matters, 
^  may  say,  as  Agesilaus  said  to  his  enemy  Phamabazus 

Talis  quum  sis,  utinam  noster  esses.'  And  thus  mucl: 
touching  the  discredits  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of 
learned  men. 

4.  As  touching  the  manners  of  learned  men,  it  it 
a  thing  personal  and  individual :  and  no  doubt  there 
be  amongst  them,  as  in  other  professions,  of  all  tempera- 
tures but  yet  so  as  it  is  not  without  truth  which  is 
said,  that  *  Abeunt  studia  in  mores,'  studies  have  an 
influence  and  operation  upon  the  manners  of  those  that 
ore  conversant  in  them. 

/).  But  upon  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review, 
I  for  my  part  cannot  find  any  disgrace  to  learning  can 

froceed  from  the  manners  of  learned  men  ;    not  in- 
erent  to  them  as  they  are  learned  ;    except  it  bo 
a  fault  (which  was  the  supposed  fault  of  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  Cato  the  second,  Seneca,  and  many  more)  that 
because  the  times  they  read  of  are  commonly  bettor 
than  the  times  they  live  in,  and  the  duties  taught 
better  than  the  duties  practised,  they  contend  some- 
times too  far  to  bring  things  to  perfection,  and  to 
reduce  the  corruption  of  manners  to  honesty  of  pre- 
cepts or  examples  of  too  great  height.     And  yet  hereof 
they  have  caveats  enough  in  their  own  walks.     For 
Solon,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  given  his 
citizens  the  best  laws,  answered  wisely,  *  Yea  of  such 
as  they     ould  receive* :    and  Plato,  finding  that  his 
own  heart  could  not  agree  with  the  corrupt  manners  of 
his  country,  refused  to  bear  place  or  office  ;   saying, 
*  That  a  man's  country  was  to  be  used  as  his  parents 
were,  that  is,  with  humble  persuasions,  and  not  with 
contestations.*     And  Caesar^s  counsellor  put  in    the 
same  caveat,  *  Non  ad  vetera  instituta  revocans  quae 
jampridem   corruptis   moribus   ludibrio  sunt':     and 
Cicero  noteth  this  error  directly  in  Cato  the  second. 
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^^i^.  ^UT^^.^  his  friend  Attirus ;  'Cato  optimo 
■eritit.  Bed  nocet  intcrdum  roipublicao  ;  loqaitar  onim 
t..nqu»ia  »n  r^ublioA  Platonis.  non  tanqt.L  in  l!!iTo 
^iomuU.  And  the  same  Cicoro  doth  oxcuge  and  ex- 
pound the  philosophen.  for  gf,inK  t<,o  far  and  boing  t/>o 
exact  m  their  pre«cript«,  whon  ho  saith.  '  I»ti  i,«i 
praeceptores  Tirtutin  et  magistri  videntur  tinea  officii, 
fum  pauIo  longius  quam  natura  vdlet  protuliiwo,  ut 
,!um  ad  ultimum  animo  contendisscraua,  ibi  tamen  ubi 
s)portet,  consisteromus  ' :  and  yet  him-si-lf  might  havo 
said,  Monitis  sum  minor  ipse  meis ' ;  for  it  was  hU 
own  fault  though  not  in  so  extreme  a  degree. 

«.  Another  fault  likewise  much  of  this  kind  hath 
been  incident  to  learnwl  men  ;  which  i.s,  that  they 
have  esteemed  the  preservation,  good  and  honour  of 
their  countnos  or  masters  before  their  own  fortunes 
or  safeties.  For  so  saith  Demosthenes  unto  tl.o 
Athenians  ;  '  If  it  please  vou  to  note  it.  my  counsels 
unto  you  are  not  such  whereby  I  should  grow  great 
amongst  yon,  and  you  become  little  amongst  tho 
Grecians ;  but  they  be  of  that  nature,  as  they  aro 
sometimes  not  good  for  me  to  give,  but  are  always  good 

Ir/?^*fJ?wT-.    ^^"'^  •"'  ''^«"«°'^'  '^ft^r  »»«  hid  con- 
secrated that    Quinquennium  Neronis  '  to  the  eU-rniil 
riory  of  learned  governors,  held  on  his  honest  and  loval 
course  of  good  and  free  counsel,  after  his  master  grVw 
extremely  corrupt  in  his  government.     Neither  can 
thH  point  otherwise  be ;    for  learning  enduoth  mcn'^ 
minds  with  a  tnie  sense  of  the  frailty  of  thoir  persons'. 
the  casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  th.-ir 
soul  and  vocation  :   so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  esteem  that  any  greatness  of  their  own  fortune  can 
be  a  true  or  worthy  end  of  their  being  and  ordainmcnt ; 
and  therefore  are  desirous  to  give  their  account  to  God. 
and  so  likewise  to  their  masters  under  God  ^as  kings 
and  the  states  that  they  serve)  in  these  words\-   '  Ecoe 
tibi  lucrefeci.  and  not  '  Ecce  mihi  lucrefeci ' :  whereas 
the  corrupter  sort  of  mere  po!iti<iue3.  that  have  not 
their  thoughts  established  by  learning  in  tho  love  and 
apprehension  of  duty,   nor  never  look  abroad  into 
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nnivewality,  do  refer  all  thinRii  to  themselrM,  and 
thrust  themBelvofl  into  the  centre  of  the  world,  aM  if 
all  lines  should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunoe  ;  never 
caring  in  all  tempests  what  beoomM  of  the  ship  of 
cstfttefl,  BO  they  may  save  themsclvci  in  the  cockCoftt 
of  their  own  fortune  :  whereas  men  that  feci  the  weipht 
of  duty  and  know  the  limits  of  self-love,  use  to  make 
good  their  places  and  duties,  though  with  peril ;  and 
if  they  stand  in  seditious  and  violent  alterations,  it  is 
rather  the  reverence  which  many  times  both  adverse 
parts  do  give  to  honesty,  than  any  versatile  advantage 
of  their  own  carriage.  iJut  for  this  point  of  tender 
Bonso  and  fast  obligation  of  duty  which  learning  doth 
endue  the  mind  withal,  Lowsoover  fortune  may  tax  it, 
and  inany  in  the  depth  of  their  corrupt  principles  may 
despise  it,  yet  it  will  reroivo  an  open  allowance,  and 
therefore  needs  the  less  disproof  or  excusation. 

7.  Another  fault  incident  commonly  to  learned  men, 
which  may  be  more  probably  defended   than  truly 
denied,  is,  that  they  fail  sometimes  in  applying  them* 
selves  to  particular  persons :    which  want  of  exact 
application  ariseth  from  two  causes  ;   the  one,  bccauHe 
the  largeness  of  their  mind  can  hardly  confine  itself  to 
dwell  in  the  exquisite  observation  or  examination  of 
the  nature  and  customs  of  one  person  :  for  it  is  a  speech 
for  a  lover,  and  not  for  a  wise  man,  *  Satis  magnum  alti-r 
alteri  the^itrum  sumu.^.'     Nevertheless  I  shall  yield, 
that  he  that  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  disperse  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  faculty. 
But  there  is  a  second  cause,  which  is  no  inability,  but 
a  rejection  upon  choice  and  judgement.     For  the  honest 
and  just  bounds  of  observation  by  one  person  upon 
another,  extend  no  further  but  to  understand  him 
Bufticiently,  whereby  not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby 
to  be  able  to  give  him  faithful  coun.sel,  or  whereby  to 
stand  upon  reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of 
a  man's  self.     But  to  be  speculative  into  another  man 
to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or 
govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart  that  is  double 
and  clo>"en  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous ;  which  as  in 
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friendnhlp  It  i«  want  of  inU-grity,  so  towards  princM 
or  supenora  is  want  uf  duty.  For  the  cuHtom  of  the 
levant,  which  is  that  subjooU  do  forbear  to  gazo  or 
fix  their  eyes  upon  princo«,  in  in  tho  outward  ccrt'monv 
barbarous,  but  the  moral  in  ^ckkI  :  for  men  ought  not 
by  cunning  and  bent  olwervations  to  pierce  and  pone- 
trate  into  the  hearts  of  kings,  which  the  ncripture^ath 
declared  to  be  inscrutAble. 

•  J  ^°"'  "  y''^  another  fault  (with  which  I  will  con- 
elude  this  part)  which  is  often  not<;d  in  learned  men. 
that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  observe  decency  and 
discretion  in  their  behaviour  and  carriage,  and  commit 
errors  in  small  and  ordinary  points  of  action,  so  as  tho 
vulgar  sort  of  capacities  do  make  a  judgement  of  them 
in  greater  matters  by  that  which  they  find  wanting 
in  them  in  smaller.     But  this  consequence  doth  oft 
deceive  men.  for  which  I  do  refer  them  over  to  that 
which  was  said  by  ThemistodeH.  arrogantly  and  un- 
civilly  being  applied  to  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
but,  being  applied  to  the  general  state  of  this  question, 
pertinently  and  justly ;    when  being  invited  to  touch 
a  lute  he  said    He  could  not  fiddle,  but  he  could  make 
a  small  town  a  great  state.'    So  no  doubt  many  may 
bo  well  seen  m  the  passages  of  government  and  policy, 
which  are  to  seek  in  little  and  punctual  occasions. 
1  refer  them  also  to  that  which  Plato  said  of  his  master 
bocrates,  whom  he  compared  to  the  gaHlpots  of  apothe- 
caries,  which  on  the  outside  had  apes  and  owls  and 
antiques  but  contained  within  sovereign  and  precious 
liquors  and  confections;    acknowledging  that  to  an 
external  report  he  was  not  without  superficial  levities 
and  deformities,  but  was  inwardly  replenished  with 
excellent  virtues  and  powers.     And  so  much  touching 
tne  point  of  manners  of  learned  men. 

9.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  have  no  purpose  to  give 
allowance  to  some  conditions  and  courses  base  and 
unworthy,  wherein  divers  professors  of  learning  have 
wronged  themselves  and  gone  too  far;  such  m  were 
those  trencher  philosophers  which  in  the  later  age  of 
the  Roman  state  were  usually  in  the  houses  of  great 
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ppwnn^,  bring  little  bettor  than  Milemn  paraiiiteg ;  of 
which  kind,  Lucian  niaketh  a  merry  iieML'ri|)tiun  of  the 
philosopher  that  the  gn-nt  \tvly  iuik  to  ride  with  her 
in  her  coach,  and  w«)ul<l  needn  hi*ve  him  carry  her  little 
dog,  which  ho  doing  otticiounly  and  yet  uncpmclv,  the 
page  wotTed  and  said,  *  Tl»at  he  doubUKi  the  philoHopher 
of  a  Stoic  would  turn  to  be  a  t'ynic'  But  aWve  all 
the  re8t,  the  groHM  and  {NilpHble  llattery,  whereunto 
many  not  unlearned  have  abaM(>d  and  abuMul  their  wita 
and  pens,  turning  {a«  I)u  HartoH  saith)  Hecuba  into 
Helena,  and  FauHt  ina  into  Lucret  ia,  hath  moHt  diminiahcd 
the  price  and  eMtimation  of  learning.  Neither  is  the 
modem  dedication  of  IhjoVh  and  writings,  aa  to  patronn, 
to  be  commended  :  for  that  bookH  (such  aa  are  worthy 
the  name  of  books)  ought  to  have  no  patronii  but  truth 
and  reason.  And  the  ancient  custom  was  to  dedicate 
them  only  to  private  and  equal  friendH,  or  to  entitle 
the  books  with  their  names :  or  if  to  kings  and  great 
persons,  it  was  to  some  such  as  the  argument  of  the 
book  was  fit  and  pro|)er  for :  but  thew-  and  the  like 
courses  may  deserve  rather  reprcheiL-^ion  than  defence. 
10.  Not  that  1  can  iiix  or  condemn  the  mnrigeration 
or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune.  For 
the  answer  was  good  that  Diogenes  made  to  one  that 
asked  him  in  mockery,  *  How  it  came  to  pass  thot 
philosophers  were  the  followers  of  rich  men.  and  not 
rich  men  of  philoKO{)liors  ?  '  He  answered  Hol)erly,  and 
yet  sharply,  '  Because  the  one  sort  knew  what  they  horl 
need  of,  and  the  other  did  not.'  And  of  the  like 
nature  was  the  answer  which  Aristinpus  made,  when 
having  a  petition  to  Dionysius,  and  no  ear  given  to 
him,  he  fell  down  at  hw  feet ;  whereupon  Dionysius 
Btayed  and  gave  him  the  hearing,  and  prnnt<Kl  it ;  and 
aft<^rward  some  person,  tender  tm  the  l>ehalf  of  philo- 
sophy, reproved  Aristippus  that  he  would  offer  the 
profession  of  philosophy  such  an  indignity  as  for  a 
private  suit  to  fall  at  a  tyrant's  feet :  but  he  answered, 
*  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  Dionjrsius, 
that  had  his  ears  in  his  feet.'  Neither  was  it  accounted 
weakness  but  discretion  in  him  that  would  not  dispute 
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his  best  with  Adrianus  Caesar ;  excusing  himself. '  That 
It  was  reason  to  yield  to  him  that  commanded  thirty 
egions.  ^ese  and  the  like  applications  and  stoopinj 
to  points  of  necessity  and  convenience  cannot  be  dis- 
allowed ;  for  though  they  may  hare  some  outward 
baseness,  yet  in  a  judgement  truly  made  they  are  to 
be  accounted  submissions  to  the  occasion  and  not  to 
the  nerson. 

»».•  u  t}'  ^°7  ^  procoed  to  those  errors  and  vanities 
wbich  have  mtervened  amongst  the  studies  themselves 
of  the  learned,  which  is  that  which  is  principal  and 
proper  to  the  present  argument ;  wherein  my  purpose 
IS  not  to  make  a  justification  of  the  errors,  but  bv 
a  censure  and  separation  of  theerrors  to  make  a  justifica. 
tion  of  that  whioh  is  good  and  sound,  and  to  deliver 
that  from  the  aspersion  of  the  other.    For  we  see  that 
It  18  tbe  manner  of  men  io  scandalize  and  deprave  that 
which  retameth  the  state  and  virtue,  by  taking  advan- 
tage npon  that  which  is  corrupt  and  degenerate :   as 
the  heathens  m  the  primitive  church  used  to  blemish 
and  taint  the  Christians  with  the  faults  and  corruptions 
of  heretics.     But  nevertheless  I  have  no  meaniiig  at 
tnis  time  to  make  any  exact  animadversion  of  the  errors 
and  impediments  in  matters  of  learning,  which  are 
more  secret  and  remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  but  only 
to  speak  unto  snoh  as  do  fall  under  or  near  unto  a 
popular  observation. 

2.  'Diere  be  therefore  chiefly  three  vanities  in  studies, 
whereby  leammg  hath  been  most  traduced.     For  those 
things  we  do  esteem  vain,  which  are  either  false  or 
frivolous,  those  which  either  have  no  truth  or  no  use  • 
and  those  persons  we  esteem  vain,  whioh  are  cither 
credulous  or  curious  ;  and  curiosity  is  either  in  matter 
LrSi'   "T^^^l*  in  reason  as  well  as  in  experience 
there  faU  out  to  be  these  three  distempers  (aTl  may 
term  them)  of  learning  :  the  first,  fantastical  learning  : 
the  second,  contentious  learning ;  and  the  hist,  delicate 
i^mmg ;  vam  imaginations,  vain  altercations,  and  vain 
affectations  J   and  with  the  last  I  will  begin.    Martin 
Luther,  conducted  (no  doubt)  by  an  higher  providence. 
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but  in  discourao  of  roason,  finding  what  a  province  he 
had  undertaken  against  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the 
degenerate  traditions  of  the  church,  and  finding  his 
own  solitude,  being  no  ways  aided  by  the  opinions  of 
his  own  time,  was  enforced  to  awake  all  antiquity,  and 
to  call  former  times  to  his  succours  to  make  a  party 
against  the  present  time  :  so  that  the  ancient  authors, 
both  in  diTinity  and  in  humanity,  which  had  long  time 
slept  in  libraries,  began  generally  to  be  read  and  re- 
volved.  This  by  consequence  did  draw  on  a  necessity 
of  a  more  exquisite  travail  in  the  languages  original, 
wherein  those  authors  did  write,  for  the  bettor  under- 
standing  of  those  autitorn,  and  the  better  advantage  of 
pressing  and  applying  thoir  words.  And  thereof  grew 
again  a  delight  in  their  manner  of  style  and  phrase, 
and  an  admiration  of  that  kind  of  writing ;  which  was 
much  furthered  and  precipitated  by  the  enmity  and 
opposition  that  the  propounders  of  those  primitirc  but 
seeming  new  opinions  had  against  the  schoolmen  ;  who 
were  gtmerally  of  the  contrary  part,  and  whose  writings 
were  altogether  in  a  different  style  and  form  )  taking 
liberty  to  coin  and  frame  new  terms  of  art  to  express 
their  own  sense,  and  to  avoid  circuit  of  speech,  without 
regard  to  the  pureness,  pleasantness,  and  (as  1  may  call 
it)  lawfulness  of  the  phrase  or  word.  And  again, 
because  the  great  labour  then  was  with  the  jwople  (of 
whom  the  Pharisees  wore  wont  to  say,  '  Execrabilis  ista 
turba,  quae  non  novit  legem  '),  for  the  winning  and 
persuading  of  them,  there  grow  of  necessity  in  chief 
price  and  request  eloquence  and  variety  of  discourse,  aa 
the  fittest  and  forciblost  access  into  the  capacity  of  the 
vulgar  sort :  so  that  these  four  causes  conciirring,  the 
admiration  of  ancient  authors,  the  hate  of  the  school- 
men, the  exact  study  of  languages,  and  the  efficacy 
of  preaching,  did  bring  in  an  atfectionate  study  of 
eloquence  and  copie  of  spoooh,  which  then  began  to 
flourish.  This  grew  speedily  to  an  excess ;  for  men  began 
to  hunt  more  after  words  than  matter ;  more  after 
the  choioeness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  clean 
composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sweet  falling 
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^^'iu    °J  "»7«°t'on,  or  depth  of  judgement     T^Sn 

tK  Orif^-       ^  "^  '^'^o'"  Paina  upon  Qcero 
lien™d^  ?  Peri«U  .nd  Imitation,  and 'the  S 

25'^'tnrnrrin\i:j3o'rff^^^ 

the  echo  answered  in  Greek  One   Aj,i^^  ^^^* 
*J«  ^---g  of  the  Bchoormen  to'  iZl^rwZ^ 
as  barbarous.    In  sum.  the  whole  inchnaS  «mdTS 
of  those  times  was  rather  towards  copie  than  ^fght 

3.  Here  therefore  is  the  first  distemper  of  leaSna 
when  men  study  words  and  not  mXr;  whSeof* 
tp^^fV.u^'tl^  represented  an  example  of  lat^  times 

m  all  time.    And  how  is  it  possible  but  this  shouW 
have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning    even  Sh 

S&'JPT  Hf'  ^^^  '^'y  «««  lea^S^menWks 
like  the  firet  letter  of  a  patent,  or  limned  book  •  wS 

It°;Sms'  to  m  T.'p^'"'-  y^*  ''  "  but  a'i1 
ZL^  ™®  ^^^  Pygmalion's  frenzy  is  a  cood 

emblem  or  portraiture  of  this  vanity :   for  woJds  am 

of  r±.  "^r-  °^  '^''^' '  ^"d  «4t  they  hal:  gfe 
of  reason  and  mvention.  to  fall  in  love  wth  th?m  ! 
all  one  as  to  fall  in  k>ve  with  a  picture  ""  ^ 

*r.L.  r^  notwithstanding  it  is  a  thing  not  hastilv 
to  be  con^^nned   to  clothe  and  adorn  the  obscS 

Sutton?  W^  'f^^  ^'^  ^°*^^'«  *»d  pUuS 
elocution.    For  hereof  we  have  great  examnlea   in 

Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarchfand  of  Pkto  alsS 
lor  surely,  to  the  severe  mquisition  of  truth  and  the 
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deep  progress  into  philosophy,  it  is  some  hindrance ; 
because  it  is  too  early  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  quencheth  the  desire  of  further  search,  before  we 
come  to  a  just  period.  But  then  if  a  man  be  to  have 
any  use  of  such  knowledge  in  civil  occasions,  of  con- 
ference, counsel,  persuasion,  discourse,  or  the  like,  then 
shall  he  find  it  prepared  to  his  hands  in  tho^e  authors 
which  write  in  that  manner.  But  the  excess  of  this  is 
BO  justly  contemptible,  that  as  Hercules,  when  he  saw 
the  image  of  Adonis,  Venus'  minion,  in  a  temple,  said 
in  disdain, '  Nil  sacri  es  * ;  so  there  is  none  of  Hercules' 
followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the  more  severe  and 
laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will  despise 
those  delicacies  and  affectations,  as  indeed  capable  of 
no  divineness.  And  thus  much  of  the  first  disease  or 
distemper  of  learning. 

6.  The  second  which  followcth  is  in  nature  worse 
than  the  former :  for  as  substance  of  matter  is  better 
than  beauty  of  words,  so  contrariwise  vain  matter  is 
worse  than  vain  words:  wherein  it  seemeth  the  re- 
prehension of  Saint  Paul  was  not  only  proper  for  those 
times,  but  prophetical  for  the  timto  following;  and 
not  only  respective  to  divinity,  but  extensive  to  all 
knowledge :  '  Devita  profanas  vocum  novitatcs,  et 
oppositiones  falsi  nominis  scientiae.'  For  he  assigneth 
two  marks  and  badges  of  suspected  and  falsified  science  : 
the  one,  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  terms  ;  the 
other,  the  strictness  of  positions,  which  of  necessity 
doth  induce  oppositions,  and  so  questions  and  alterca- 
tions. Surely,  like  as  many  substances  in  nature  which 
are  solid  do  putrify  and  corrupt  into  worms ;  so  it  is  the 
property  of  good  and  sound  knowledge  to  putrify  and 
dissolve  into  a  number  of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome, 
and  (as  I  may  term  them)  vermiculate  questions,  which 
nave  indeed  a  kind  of  quickness  and  life  of  spirit,  but 
no  soundness  of  matter  or  goodness  of  quality.  This 
kind  of  degenerate  learning  did  chiefly  reign  amongst 
the  schoolmen  :  who  having  sharp  and  strong  wits,  and 
abundance  of  leisnm,  and  small  variety  of  reading,  but 
their  wits  being  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  few  authors 
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lhut?D^i^*h«'°  their  dictator)  as  their  persons  wero 
Shut  up  in  the  cells  of  monasteries  and  oolleees  and 
kno^ng  httle  history,  either  of  nature  ^r  S,  d"d 
out  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter  and  infinite  aStetion 
of  wit  spin  out  unto  m  those  laborious  webs  of Tam  nS 

of  manTf  ^^^^l^  '^'''  ^''^'-  ^^'  '^  wit  and  S 
of  man.  If  ,t  work  upon  matter,  which  is  the  oontamnl". 

iinff  1?"  creatures  of  God.  worketh  accord^  to  the 
stuff  and  ,s  hmited  thereby ;  but  if  it  work \i^  itself 
as  the  spider  worketh  his  web.  then  It  is  endT^  and 
bnngs  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of  learning.  adSl'e  for 
the^fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no^tent  or 

0.  This  same  unprofitable  subtility  or  curiosity  is  of 
two  sorts  ;  either  in  the  subject  itaelf  that  theVhLdle 
when  It  is  a  fruitless  speculation  or  controveSy^whereof 

Snhvror^'Sn^h""  """'^^  ^°'^  '"  ^^""^^'y  ^d  philo- 
sophy), or  in  the  manner  or  method  of  handling  of 

a  knowledge,  which  amongst  them  was  this      unon 

every  particular  position  or  assertion  to  frame  oS^. 

tions,  and  to  those  objections,  solutions ;   which  sob? 

tions  were  for  t.he  most  part  not  confutTS    bui 

distmctions:     whereas    indeed    the    strengS^  of   all 

sciences  IS  ^  the  strength  of  the  old  man'ffeg^ot  t 

eSoh^art  ZV^'  ^"^'"T^  ""'^  «^'^°^«'  ^"P^^ting 
eaih  part  the  other,  is  and  ought  to  be  the  tnie  and 

L"rt  nf'o?^"'?''^''  %^  suppresdon  of  all  the  smair 
sort  of  objections.  But.  on  the  other  side,  if  vou  take 
out  every  axiom,  as  the  sticks  of  the  fa^otrone  by 
^e.  yo«  may  quarrel  with  them  and  beS  them  and 

Seneca.  Verborum  minutii.*  rerum  fraiigit  pondera ' 
so  a  man  may  truly  sa^  of  the  8choohSn,^QueS- 
t^onum  mmutns  scientfarum  frangunt  soliditetem ' 
For  were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair  room  to  ?et 
up  one  great  light,  or  branching  candlestick^ hghte 

^Z^y^\^^r'  T^-^  ^«°^*"  ^^^h  ^^dJe  fa>to  even; 
oomer  ?    And  such  is  their  method,  that  rests  not  sJ 
much  upon  evidence  of  truth  proved  hyZguTnis 
authorities,  similitudes,  examples,  as  uponTXoiS 
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confutations  and  Bolutiona  of  every  scruple,  cavilla- 
tion,  and  objection  ;  breeding  for  the  most  part  one 
question  as  fast  as  it  solveth  another  ;  even  as  in  the 
former  resemblance,  when  you  carry  the  light  into  one 
corner,  you  darken  the  rest ;  so  that  the  fable  and 
fiction  of  Scylla  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  image  of  this 
kmd  of  philosophy  or  knowledge ;  whioh  was  trans- 
formed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the  upper  parta  ;  but 
then '  Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inquina  monstris ': 
BO  the  generalities  of  the  schoolmen  are  for  a  while 
good  and  proportionable  ;  but  then  when  you  descend 
mto  their  distinctions  and  decisions,  instead  of  a  fruitful 
womb  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man's  life,  they  end 
in  monstrous  altercations  and  barking  questions.  So 
^  •*  '8  not  possible  but  this  quality  of  knowledge  must 
fall  under  popular  contempt,  the  people  being  apt  to 
contemn  truth  upon  occasion  of  controversies  and  alter- 
cations, and  to  think  they  are  all  out  of  their  way  which 
never  meet;  and  when  they  see  such  digUdiation 
about  subtilties,  and  matter  of  no  use  or  moment,  they 
easily  faU  upon  that  judgement  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cusa,  *  Verba  ista  sunt  senum  otiosorum.' 

7.  Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is  that  if  those  school- 
men to  their  great  thirst  of  truth  and  unwearied  travail 
of  wit  had  joined  variety  and  universality  of  reading 
and  contemplaUon,  they  had  proved  excellent  lights, 
to  the  great  advancement  of  all  learning  and  know- 
ledge; but  as  they  are,  they  are  great  undertakers 
indeed,  and  fierce  with  dark  keeping.  But  as  in  the 
inquiry  of  the  divine  truth,  their  pride  inclined  to 
leave  the  oracle  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanish  in  the 
mixture  of  their  own  inventions  ;  so  in  the  inquisition 
of  nature,  they  ever  left  the  oracle  of  God's  works, 
and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  images  which 
the  unequal  mirror  of  their  own  minds,  or  a  few  received 
authors  or  principles,  did  represent  unto  them.  And 
thus  much  for  the  second  disease  of  learning. 

8.  For  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  which 
concemeth  deceit  or  untruth,  it  ia  of  all  the  rest  the 
foulest ;  as  that  which  doth  destroy  the  essential  form 
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tolls'!'']  AT^'S  is  nothing  but  a  representation  of 
jr©  one,  differing  no  more  than  the  direct  beam  wdSf 
beam  reflected.    This  vice  therefore  briSth^it^ll 

aeceived  ;   imposture  and  credul  ty :   which   althouah 

^rL^.l  ♦!,    ^T'P^  *?^  *^«  <^^^«^  Of  simplicityT^t 
Se^ve^  t'^tt  '"  ""^  "°^'  ^'  ^°"^"^   '-'  " 
Percontatorem  fugito.  nam  gamilus  idem  est. 

^a«ift?!i^'i!^®,"*"  "  *  prattler;    so  upon  the  hke 
reason  a  credulous  man  is  a  deceiver :   as  we  see  it  in 

Is  lu^ltt^"'  "'"  '^"I  »^"«^«  rumoursr^i    ^ 
easily  augment  rumours  and  add  somewhat  to  them 

saitn,      Fingunt   simul    creduntque':     so   irreat   an 
»fi^ty  hath  fiction  and  belief.  ^        ^ 

thin  J^lfolf"''^.u°'  ^'■^^^  *"^  accepting  or  admitting 
i^SinrS^tS^'^'T^.  or  warrant^,  il  of  two  kiiSf 

eK^mifi^.?^  l*"^^"  'P**''  °^*'*«^  of  fact ;  or 
we  8^  Z^Tr^!"*  and  opinion.  As  to  the  former. 
^  «!!fj-  *®^u  *'°''®  ^'^^  inconvenience  of  this  error 
S.rw1*'^'  ^''^^y  •  ^^'^^  ^»*^  too  easily  receivS 
^LhTbv^.rrP°'?  *?^  narrations  of^miraclS 
I^S  Vk  ^  ™»rtyrs,  hermits,  or  monks  of  the  desert 
and  other  holy  men   and  their  relics,  shrines,  cwS 

a  time  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  suDerstitioua 
ZSn^t  °^  'kT'  "5^  ^^'  Pol^TicWationToS! 
of  S  tr  *^*  ^.^^r ^  P^i^  •  y«t  after  a  period 
of  time,  when  the  mist  began  to  clear  up.  they  Jew  to 
be  esteemed  but  as  old  wives'  fables,  impost?^  ot 
the  clergy,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  badgia  of  AntSst! 
to  the  great  scandal  and  detriment  of  religion. 

thi?;>fn?.'"  "^*"'"!;^  ^''^^'  ^®  ^«  ^J^^'"*  liath  not  been 
that  choice  and  judgement  used  as  ought  to  have  been  ■ 
as  may  appear  in  the  writings  of  Plinius.  cl^^,' 
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Albertug,  and  divers  of  the  Arabians,  being  fraught 
with  much  fabulous  matter,  a  great  part  not  only  un- 
tried, but  notoriously  untrue,  to  the  great  derogation 
of  the  credit  of  natural  philosophy  with  the  grave  and 
Bober  kind  of  wits :  wherein  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  Aristotle  is  worthy  to  be  observed  ;  that,  having 
made  so  diligent  and  exquisite  a  history  of  living 
creatures,  hath  mingled  it  sparingly  with  any  vain  or 
feigned  matter :  and  yet  on  the  other  side  hath  cast 
all  prodigious  narrations,  which  he  thought  worthy  the 
recording,  into  one  book :  excellently  discerning  that 
matter  of  manifest  truth,  such  whereupon  observation 
and  rule  was  to  be  built,  was  not  to  be  mingled  or 
weakened  with  matter  of  doubtful  credit;  and  yet 
again,  that  rarities  and  reports  that  seem  imcredible 
are  not  to  be  suppressed  or  denied  to  the  memory  of 
men. 

11.  And  as  for  the  facility  of  credit  which  is  3rielded 
to  arts  and  opinions,  it  is  likewise  of  two  kinds  ;  either 
when  too  much  belief  is  attributed  to  the  arts  them- 
selves, or  to  certain  authors  in  any  art.  The  science 
themselves,  which  have  had  better  intelligence  and 
confederacy  with  the  imagination  of  man  than  with 
his  reason,  are  three  in  number ;  astrology,  natural 
magic,  a;',  alchemy:  of  which  sciences,  nevertheless, 
the  ends  or  pretences  are  noble.  For  astrology  pre- 
tendeth  to  discover  that  correspondence  or  concatena- 
tion which  is  between  the  superior  globe  and  the  in- 
ferior :  natural  magic  pretendeth  to  call  and  reduce 
natural  philosophy  from  variety  of  speculations  to  the 
magnitude  of  works  :  and  alchemy  pretendeth  to  make 
separation  of  all  the  unlike  parts  of  bodies  which  in 
mixtures  of  nature  are  incorporate.  But  the  deriva- 
tions and  prosecutions  to  these  ends,  both  in  the  theories 
and  in  the  practi'jeS;  are  full  of  error  and  vanity  ;  which 
the  great  proferiors  themselves  have  sought  to  veil 
over  and  conceal  by  enigmatical  writings,  and  referring 
themselves  to  auricular  traditions  and  such  other 
devices,  to  save  tfa<#credit  of  impoetures.  And  yet 
surely  to  alchemy  ihia  right  is  due,  that  it  may  be 
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SXbte .  V^t  wJ"'^''?^^"^  ''^'"'^^  Aosop  makes 

vineyard  ^and  t^y^d^^Jd  o^^^T^^^^^^  ^'^ 

gold  they  found  none;  ^uVbTrea^l  Sf  1^^*-  *"** 
"d  digging  the  mould  about  theT^te  of  Zf'"'°« 

and  experiments,  as  well  for  thnT    /'H'^'"' 'n^entiona 
for  the^Le  of  man^  Jfe  ''''  *^°  disclosmg  of  nature  aa 

given  ^i  t'utSoi^fnT™""^  ^^^'^  *^»*  »»»«»  been 

ito«ThattSworrsTouW;tend°l'^«  '^°^  ^'«' 
to  BiTe  «dvi™  •   »h.  J  """"a.  stand,  and  not  consuls 

«fined:  but  oonteari^,^  the  dSL^'i''?'"''^/'*^  ^^ 
of  ArMfr>*!«  Di„l     ri       '  .  ®  philosophies  and  scencea 

phim^t  o  t-oS^srori;  s^Cd^K"'"^^- 

the  level  of  tho  fi~f  .  ■  ^  1°5  "<^'"'  ""sher  than 
oendoth    S;  irl£f  j'f^"*^'*^  from  """"nje  it  dee- 

j«ain^ighcr'Sa'i^S£^„XTor^Sr'n 

therefore  although  th«  ^^^I^i-  *^  u  "^'^^otle.  And 
discentem  crederf  ♦  4t  it^n^rK.*^  ^Tl'  '  ^'•^^ 
*Oportet  edS  Sdi  are  -  ^r  T,?M  ""'f  '^'''' 
unto  masters  only  a  Ir^^rly  iSi^f  t&s^nTion^ 
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of  their  own  judgement  till  they  be  fully  inntnicted, 
•nd  not  an  abnolute  re-signfttion  or  perpetual  captivity : 
and  therefore,  to  conclude  this  point,  I  will  nay  no 
more,  but  so  let  great  authors  have  their  duo,  as  time, 
which  IS  the  author  of  authors,  be  not  deprived  of  his 
n^u**'  !|'^'^^  ■^'  further  and  further  to  discover  truth. 
Thus  have  I  gone  over  these  three  diseases  of  learning  ; 
besides  the  which  there  are  some  other  rather  peccant 
humours  than  formed  diseases,  which  nevertheless  aro 
not  so  secret  and  intrinsic  but  that  they  fall  under 
a  popular  observation  and  traduccmont,  and  therefor© 
are  not  to  bo  passed  over. 

V.    1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  affeoting  of 
two  extremities  :  the  one  antiquity,  the  other  novelty ; 
wherem  it  seemoth  the  chikh-en  of  time  do  take  after 
the  nature  and  malice  of  the  father.     For  as  he  de- 
voureth  his  children,  so  one  of  them  soeketh  to  devour 
and  suppress  the  other  ;  while  antiquity  dnvicth  there 
should  be  new  additions,  and  novelty  cannot  bo  content 
to  add  but  it  must  deface :    surely  the  a<Ivico  of  the 
prophet  IS  the  true  direction  in  this  matter,  *  Stato 
super  vias  antiquas,  et  vidoto  quaenam  sit  via  recta 
et  bona  et  ambulate  in  ea.'     Antiquity  deserveth  that 
reverence,  that  men  should  make  a  stand  thereupon 
and  discover  what  is  the  best  way ;    but  when  tho 
discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make  progression. 
,.*?   S^'^''   '^"'y*    'Antiquitas   saeculi   juvontua 
mundi.      These  times  are  tho  ancient  times,  when  tho 
world  is  ancient,  and  not  those  which   we  account 
ancient  ordine  retrogrado,  by  a  computation  backward 
from  ourselves. 

2.  Another  error  induced  by  the  former  is  a  distrust 
that  anvthmg  should  be  now  to  be  found  out,  which 
the  world  should  have  missed  and  passed  over  so  long 
time;  as  if  the  same  objection  were  to  be  made  to 
time,  that  Lucian  maketh  to  Jupiter  and  other  tho 
heathen  gods  ;  of  which  he  wondereth  that  they  becot 
Bo  many  children  in  old  time,  and  begot  none  in  his 
time ;  and  asketh  whether  they  were  become  septua- 
genary,  or  whether  the  law  Papia,  made  against  okl 
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ST  w"tL's «  n*" "" "  A«»nof  Akr«d~ 

mw  Asia,  which  at  fint  was  prejudflod  as  a  vaat  iin#l 
^possible  enterpriBe ;  and  yet  afteSSrS  ?t  pTea^th 
la^  to  make  no  more  of  it  than  this.  •  Nil  aliud  q^m 
bene  au«u«  vana  contemnere/  And  the  «une  han^n^ 
to  Columbua  m  the  western  navigation^ButT  j? 

£  ^ntT'*:"/ii."  '""^^  tnore^common ;  U  m?; 
Ini  ^L  K^ ^*  ®'  *^*  propositions  of  Euclid ;   wWch 

Sei5^h^tt"°"!f ''•'*'•  ^^^y  "^^  -trange' t^  our 
assent;  but  being  demonstrate,  our  mind  accepteth 
of  them  by  a  kind  of  reUtion  (as  the  lawyers  sSelk! 
as  if  we  had  known  them  before.  ^        ^^' 

3.  Another  error,  that  hath  also  some  affinity  with  th« 

i?S^'  ^?.*  '^T**  **^**  °^  former  op*S^'Let! 
vi^  "!?*^  '^^  examination  the  best  hath  still  we! 
bS^S^tTe  U^P'T*  **»*  rest ;  so  as  if  a  ma^  sho^uTd 
liTf  .  ^^"'*  ?^  »  "°^  ««*'"ch.  l»e  were  but  like  to 
l^ht  upon  somewhat  formerly  rejected,  and  by  rele^ 

1^,5^1^^*  ?^  ^K''^°"  •'  ^«  if  the  multitude  ^o; 
the  wisest  for  the  multitude's  sake,  were  not  read;  to 

?'J!l'T^!  "''?"'  ^  '^»'  ^hich  is  popular  and  au^^ 
?o^  f  hi^**°.i°>^\'  '^'^'^'^  ^  8ubstantiaf  and  profouSd  • 
for  the  truth  is,  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nS 

whfchTs'SZaSrhT  "^"^  ^"^'^'^  ^«-»  ^  -  tha^ 
Jh^f  ll  •  i?  •  *°*?  ^'""^  "P'  '^"*  «keth  and  drowneth 
that  which  is  weighty  and  soU..  «™wneui 

4.    Another  error,  of  a  divt  ie  nature  from  all  tha 
former,  18  the  over-early  and  peremptort  rSuction  of 
knowledge  mto  arts  and  meth^  ;  ^f rom  ^ch  ^me 
commonly  sciences  receive  small  o;  no  augmentati^ 
But  a3  young  men.  when  they  knit  and  sha4Tr5^t°v 

whiSTin^rnn^  "  '"•? T  ^^'^^"^^  ''   ^^^-'^"^l 
wniie  It  s  m  aphonsms  and  observations,  it  is  in  sn-owSi 

but  when  It  once  is  comprehended  in  exact  meS^,  it 
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may  perchance  be  further  polished  and  illustrate  and 
accommodated  /or  use  and  practice ;  but  it  incroaactb 
no  more  in  bulk  and  subetanco. 

8.  Another  error  which  doth  succeed  that  which  we 
last  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the  distribution  of  par- 
ticular arte  and  sciences,  men  have  abandoned  univers- 
aUtv,  or  phUotophia  prima :  which  cannot  but  coaso 
and  stop  all  progression.  For  no  perfect  discovery 
can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  a  level :  neither  is  it  poMible 
to  discover  the  more  remote  and  deeper  parte  of  any 
science,  if  you  stand  but  upon  the  level  of  the  samo 
science,  and  ascend  not  to  a  higher  science. 

6.  Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great 
a  reverence,  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind  and 
understanding  of  man  ;  by  means  whereof,  men  havo 
withdrawn  themselves  too  much  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  observations  of  experience,  and 
have  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  own  reason  and 
conceits.  Upon  these  inteHectualists,  which  are  not- 
withstanding commonly  taken  for  the  most  aublimo 
and  divine  philosophers,  Heraclitus  gave  a  just  censure, 
•*ying.  Men  sought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds, 
and  not  in  the  great  and  common  world ' ;  for  they 
disdain  to  spell,  and  -m  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volume 
of  God  8  works:  ana  ontrariwise  by  continual  medita- 
tion  and  agitation  of  wit  do  urge  and  as  it  were  invocato 
their  own  spirits  to  divine  and  give  oracles  unto  them, 
whereby  they  are  deservedly  deluded. 

7.  Another  error  that  hath  some  connexion  with  this 
latter  is,  that  men  have  used  to  infect  their  medita- 
tions, opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  some  conceits  which 
they  have  most  admired,  or  some  sciences  which  they 
have  most  applied  ;  and  given  all  things  else  a  tincture 
according  to  them,  utterly  untrue  and  unproper.  So 
hath  Plato  intermingled  his  philosophy  with  theology. 
and  Aristotle  with  logic ;  and  the  second  school  of 
Flato,  Proclus  and  the  rest,  with  the  mathematics. 
ITor  these  were  the  arte  which  had  a  kind  of  primo- 
geniture with  them  severally.  So  have  the  alchemists 
made  a  philosophy  out  of  a  few  experiments  of  the 
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furnace ;  and  Oilbertua  our  countryman  hath  mada 
a  philosophy  out  of  the  obwvatioi  of  a  lo«ii,tow! 
So  Cicero  when,  reciting  the  aeveral  opinionTof  S 
nature  of  the  apul.  he  found  a  muaician  that  held  the 
.oul  was  but  a  harmony,  eaith  pleasantly,  •  Hie  ab  aSJ 

fijxiketh  seriously  and  wisely  when  he  laith,  •Qui 
r.  ''Miciunt  ad  pauca  de  facili  pronunciant ' 
h..  ^nother  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and 
b,.,.  to  assertion  without  due  and  mature  suspension 
of ;"  'ffement.  For  the  two  ways  of  contemplat'SS  SS 
.  >♦  MDhke  the  two  ways  of  acti^  commonly  spoken^ 

In     MiM.  ond  m  the  end  impassable ;  the  other  rough 
>m)  .1  '  • '    '"  **'°  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair 

u^  .  h'  -.''wn  contemplation;  if  a  man  will  begin 
^1  '»  namties.  ho  shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  he 
wil   b.     ontent  to  begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  in 

«n2"  /,""'''«•  f"^'  '■«  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition 
and  delivery  of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  mosTpSt 
mapistral  and  peremptory,  and  not  ingenuous  ^ 
faithful ;  m  a  sort  as  may  be  soonest  believed,  and  n^ 

but  n  fll  J  practice  that  form  is  not  to  be  disallowed  : 
to  faS  ekhIr"nn^^"'^'"^  o  knowledge,  men  ought  not 
to  fall  either  on  the  one  side  into  the  vein  of  Velleiua 

ahqua  de  re  videretur ' ;  nor  on  tbfe  other  side  into 
Socrates  his  ironical  doubting  of  all  things ;  buJ  to 
propound  thmgs  smcerely  with  more  or  leS  kssevera^ 
mor;  ^r  tZ  ""^^  ""  ^  °^^'''  °^  i^^^^nt  proved 
10.  Other  errors  there  are  in  the  scope  that  men 
propound  to  themselves,  whereunto  therbend  tbe^ 

kS^cTo^r/  '"*"  ""^r"^  *^«  '^^^  '^^"^^"t  and  devote 

fh^i    1  P^°^f«°"  o'  any  science  ought  to  propound  to 

hemselves  to  make  some  addition!  to  their^ienc^ 

prizes .   as  to  be  a  profound  interpreter  or  commenter. 
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to  be  a  Aarp  champion  or  defender,  to  be  a  methodical 
compounder  or  alwidger,  and  no  the  patrimony  of 
knotrledge  oomoth  to  be  aometimea  improved,  bat 
aeJuom  augmented. 

11.   But  the  Rreateit  error  of  all  the  reat  ia  the  mil- 
takmg  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  furtheat  end  of 
knowledge,    for  men  hava  entered  into  a  desire  of 
learning  and  knowle<lj;e,  iometimea  upon  a  natural 
curionity  and  inquiHitive  appetite  ;  sometimes  to  enter* 
tnin  their  mindii  with  variety  and  delight ;  aometimea 
for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimea  to  enable 
them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and  moat 
tjnus  for  lucre  and  profesaion ;   and  aeldom  sincerely 
to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reaaon,  to  the 
btni.fit  and  use  of  men :    aa  if  there  were  sought  in 
knowledge  a  ouch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit ;   or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  van- 
able  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ; 
or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itacif 
upon  ;  or  a  fort  •  r  commanding  ground  for  strife  and 
cont<'ntion;    or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale;    and  not 
a  rioL  storehouse  for  the  gl*iry  of  the  Creator  and  the 
reljcf  of  man's  estate.     But  this  is  that  which  will 
indeed  dignify  ond  exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation 
an<l  action  miiy  be  more  nearly  and  straitly  conjoined 
and  united  together  than  they  have  been  ;  a  conjunc- 
tion like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn, 
the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the 
planet  of  civil  society  and  action,     Howbeit,  I  do  not 
mean,  when  I  Hpeak  of  use  and  action,  that  end  before- 
mentioned  of  the  applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  and 
profession;    for  I  am  not  ignorant  how   much  that 
divertcth  and  int<>mipteth  the  prosecution    nd  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  like  unto  the  golden  bull  thrown 
before  Atalant.i,   which    while     he   go.  th   aside   and 
etoopeth  to  take  up,  the  raee  is  hindered, 

Declinat  cursus,  aurumouo  volubile  tollit. 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  a    Wius  spoken  of  Socrates,  to 
call  philosophy  down  froLj  Leaven  to  ccnverse  upon 


I 
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tho  earth  ;   that  is.  to  lea^re  natural  philosoDhv  arn'rlA 

12  'K'l.  ■■  St"™''"",  fruit,  and  comfortT 

12.  Thus  have  I  described  and  opened,  as  br  a  kinrf 

™"e  prMSm*^"?  •?  commendation ,  because 

kn^^L  ?^^u  ^^^^eforo  let  us  seek  the  dimitv  of 

iSffe  in  ?^'"^  *"  knowledge  acquired,  and  all  Sow! 

see^'a  dn!?Ki«  '^^°'  '-^.**  ^  ^^^  ^^^  o^  ^^e  creation  we 
see  a  double  emanation  of  virtue  from  God ;  the  o^ 
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referring  more  properly  to  power,  the  other  to  wisdom  • 
the  one  expressed  in  making  the  subsistence  of  the 
matter,  and  the  other  in  disposing  the  beauty  of  the 
form.     This  being  supposed,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
for  anything  which  appeareth  in  the  history  of  the 
creation,  the  confused  mass  and  matter  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  made  in  a  moment ;  and  the  order  and  dis- 
position of  that  chaos  or  mass  was  the  work  of  six 
days  ;   such  a  note  of  difference  it  pleased  God  to  put 
upon  the  works  of  power,  and  the  works  of  wisdom  ; 
wherewith  concurreth,  that  in  the   former  it  is  not  set 
down  that  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  heaven  and  earth.' 
as  It  13  set  down  of  the  works  following  ;  but  actually, 
that  God  made  heaven  and  earth  :    the  one  carrvina 
the  stylo  of  a  manufacture,  and  the  other  of  a  law! 
aecree,  or  counsel. 

3.  To  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  order  from 
God  to  spirits  ;  we  find,  w  far  as  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  that  supposed  Dionysius 
the  senator  of  Athens,  the  first  place  or  degree  is  given 
to  the  angels  of  love,  which  are  termed  serlphim  f  the 
second  to  the  angels  of  light,  which  are  teried  cheru- 
bira  ;  and  the  third,  and  so  following  places,  to  thrones, 
principalities,  and  the  rest,  which  are  all  angels  of 
power  and  ministry;    so  as  the  angels  of  knowledge 

Jnd  tmi'aW  '"  ^'""^  "^'''^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  °«^- 

.  J:- J°  "^T^""*  ^""T,  ^P'"''*  »»<J  intellectual  forms  to 
Bensible  and  material  forms,  we  read  the  first  form  that 
was  created  was  light,  which  hath  a  relation  and 
correspondence  in  nature  and  corporal  things  to  know- 
ledge  m  spirits  and  mcorporal  things. 
»w  ?®^*n-t^®  distribution  of  days  we  see  the  day 

IL Ti"  ^  u  "*  ""^^n^^  contemplate  his  own  works, 
was  blessed  above  all  the  days  wherein  he  did  effect 
and  accomplish  them. 

nA^^i^'  ^^"^  """^t^'^l  ^^  finished,  it  is  set  down  unto 
whii  \^  !!  **^  P^*^^"^  "\*^^  ^"'^^"^  'o  ^"^^^  therein  ; 
Jhan  ^rj  '/*"  appointed  to  him.  could  be  no  othe^ 
than  work  of  contemplation  ;  that  is.  when  the  end  of 
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«ty .  for  there  being  then  no  reluctation  of  the  creature 
nor  sweat  of  the  brow,  man's  employment  must  of  con! 
sequence  have  been  matter  ©f  deh'ght  in  the  experiment 
and  not  matter  of  labour  for  the  use.  Aga'nftSS 
wte  which  man  performed  in  Paradise  consisted  of  the 
two  summary  part,  of  knowledge ;  the  view  of  crea 
tures.  and  the  imposition  of  nam*U  As  forThe  W 
^ge  which  induced  the  fall,  it  was.  as  wal  tou^hS 
before  not  the  natural  knowledge  of  cre^ures  but  tha 

position  was  that  God's  commandments  or  prohibit 
Sr  hST  n?K  *^^  «"«in»'«  of  good  and  evil,  fut  that 
&^*v.*^^''^^«'''"'"8''  ^'"^h  man  aspired  to 
kaow ;  to  the  end  to  make  a  total  defection  fromG^ 
and  to  depend  wholly  upon  himself.  ^ 

thl'f„n  «?*^  °"  ''  '''  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^'"^  o'  occurrence  after 
the  fall  of  man.  we  see  (as  the  scriptures  have  infinite 

itit  Is  1?*^\°^  '^^  ^^°  ^^♦^^«'  the  contemplative 
o?Ah^  the  active  state,  figured  in  the  two  ^rsoM 
nriii^  afd  Cam  and  in  the  two  simplest  and  most 
^tive  trades  of  life  ;  that  of  the  shepherd  (wh^by 
reason  of  his  leisure  rest  in  a  place,  and  living  in  view 

IIaTIW^^  My  '™*««  °f  a  contemplative  Sel 
and  that  of  the  husbandman :  where  we  8?e  again  the 

n'STtre^titrthl^lr  ^  '''  ^«^^'^^'  -^ 

Sb  nSnTf:^^'-'  ^°"^J-^f^  to  mention  a^dhono^ 
the  name  of  the  inventors  and  authors  of  music  and 
works  m  metal.  In  the  age  after  the  flood,  the  fi^t 
^at  judgement  of  God  upon  the  ambition  of  mS 
was  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  whereby  the  open  trade 
tmtlnT"'^"^  ""^  ^^^^  ^^  knowledge  J^  chiefly 
fir?;  1"^  <Jescend  to  Moyses  the  lawgiver,  and  God's 

fStSS'LnS"  "  *^°^^.  ^y  '^'  "^"Pt"^  with  S 
addition  and  commendation.  '  That  he  was  seen  in  aU 
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ttje  learning  of  the  Egyptians  ' ;  which  nation  we  know 
wsfl  one  of  the  most  ancient  schools  of  the  world :   for 

Sllnn  ^v  T  ^  ^^^  Egyptian  priest  saying  unto 
Solon  You  Grecians  are  ever  chilcfren  ;  yoi  have  no 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of  knowledge.* 

fini  V'T  "^1?''"'  ^•^'^•^^on'al  law  of  ifoyses  ;  yon  shall 
find,  besides  the  prefiguration  of  Christ,  the  baie  or 
Jfference  of  the  people  of  God,  the  exercise  and  i^rJJ! 
won  of  obedienoo,  and  other  divine  uses  and  fruits 

*?  'L^'*^?°T  °^  '^®  ™o*<^  lesimed  Rabbins  have 
toayailed  prohtablv  and  profoundly  to  observe,  some 
c^them  a  natural,  some  of  them  a  moral,  sense  or 

^^n  Ih^  U  "^T^L*'^/^^  ceremonies  and  ordinances. 
AS  in  the  law  of  the  leprosy,  where  it  is  said.  '  If  the 

«a-,  J"^  ]iT  7«^Pread  the  flesh,  the  patient  may 
pass  abroad  for  clean  ;  but  if  there  be  any  whole  flesL 
remaining,  he  is  to  be  shut  up  for  unclean  ' ;  one  of 
i,  T«™°  ♦  a  principle  of  nature,  that  putrefaction 
if«S^  contagious  before  maturity  than  after:  and 
^Tn  r  "J"  *^  *  position  of  moral  philosophy,  that 
men  abandoned  to  vice  do  not  so  much  corrupt  manners, 
as  those  that  are  half  good  and  half  evil.  ^^Ti^a 

SThiloS^ph;?  *'^  ^^°^°«^^*^  ^"^^  --»»  "P^^io'* 

hJ?:  ^^'*3^^l''  i"  *^**  exoellent  book  of  Job,  if  it 
be  revolved  with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  pre^ant 
and  swelling  with  natural  philosophy ;  as  for  examX 
cosmography    and  the  roundnesT  oVtht  worlS.  "o^i 

Buper  nihilum  ;  wherein  the  pensilencM  of  the  earth 
the  pole  of  the  north,  and  the  finiteness  or  convlSw 
of  heaven  are  manifestly  touched.  So  again,  matter 
of  astronomy ;  ♦  gpiritus  ejus  omavit  cael^^t  ^tTj 
ncaiite  manu  ems  eductus  est  Coluber  tortuosus/ 
And  in  another  place.  *  Nunquid  coniuneere  valebia 

S!^  ^A   ?,  ^■'^'"'^  d«tancc,   is  with  great  elegancy 
noted.    And  m  another  place.  '  Qui  f^t  ArctS 
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et  Orions,  et  Hvadas.  et  interiora  Austri  * ;    where 

XZ^  illl ''  ^r^^^  u°'  '^^  depression  o7  the 
wi^tKr  '^K*""?  '^  ^^^  »««ta  of  the  south. 
bewHMe  the  southern  stars  were  in  that  climate  unseen 

e^**^„?'^'™*'°°'    •AnnonsicutlacTuTsisne: 

^i^?^;         *^*  argentum  venarum  suarum  prin- 

J^  tomtur^t^r'  "^  ^  quo  conflatur,  ferrum  de 
terr»  tolhtur.  et  lapis  solutus  calore  in  aes  vertitur'  • 
and  ao  forwards  in  that  chapter.  vertitur  . 

we  L?h«'iir^"  ^-1*^^  P*'^^"  ^'  Salomon  the  king, 
we  see  the  gift  or  endowment  of  windom  and  leaminf 

SSto  1^tl^''^r'''T  f!?^  •"  «-l'«  assent's: 
fe"Stv^  B^rt  "?  *t'°u*'^''  ^""^"^  *"d  temporal 
£  nmnn  S^     "^^"^  ^'J^]'''^  8^*"*  <''-  donative  of  God 

lltent  L^W^  '"'^'l^  •"°'  °"'^  ^  ^te  those  e?: 
cellent  parables  or  aphorisms  oonoeminB  divine  and 
moral  philosophy;    tut  also  to  compile TSatural 

minf^?*  """^  "P?**  *^^  ^»»  (which  is  but  a  nid". 

an  tnmgs  that  breathe  or  move.  Nav  the  aamA 
Salomon  the  king,  although  he  excelffin  the  Xy 
of  treasure  and  magnificent  buildings,  of  shipZ/and 
navigation,  of  service  and  attendance,  of  f^me  and 
STv.^  7^.*h\«ke.  yet  he  maketh  n^  c  aim  t^  aSy 

S^th^fS^rh  **" -r'^  "^  '^^  8'^^y  «f  inquisiJTon  d£ 
truth  ;  for  so  he  saith  expressly.  '  The  clorv  of  God  ia 

to  conceal  a  thing,  but  tiie  glory  of  the^kii^  ?s  totnj 
XTL  '•  ^  i  '^^ording  to  the  innocent  play  of  children. 

io?  nhfiTn^*''^  ^^r  'i?""^  °"' '  •'^d  «  if  kings  couS 
fe^fo^^^K*.^**^'  ^°''°"/  ^^*^  *°  ^  God"  play, 
menrof  w.t  ISr* ''  '^^^^'J^rinj?  the  great  command- 

KddL'^^rtlieT"'' "'"^'^  "^^^^«  "^^^^^ 

12.  Neither  did  the  dispensation  of  God  vary  in  tha 
t.me«  after  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world^V  ou? 

Ignorance,  by  his  conference  with  the  priests  and  doctors 
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b^Ws'Tir^/r  ^In'S^T"^  ^''  P°^*^  "^  •"  Wue  nature 

but  n  the  next  vicissitude  and  succession  he  did  Z^' 

Zdiid  in  .1?  .1,    I  ^''"."'''  *«""  "celtently  read  ^ 
thai  th»"drc   of  ThrF"'""  "'  .""f  '""'"'«»  •   i^«'JiS 

prosecutions  of  his  predecessor^ ^   ntuS:     ^"^j^^f^ 

east,  did  preserve  in  Thl  1      ^  V""  ^^^'la^ens  ^om  the 

the  Wci^rS  even  Ttl^f  *"?  '^^^"'^  '^«^«^ 

bad  ever  ^^  e^trnguisLcd  as  if  no  such  thing 

15.   And  we  see  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of 
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ourselves  and  oar  fathers,  when  it  pleased  God  to  call 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  degenerate 
manners  and  ceremonies,  and  sundry  doctrines  ob- 
noxious and  framed  to  uphold  the  same  abuses ;  at 
one  and  the  same  time  it  was  ordained  by  the  Divino 
Providence,  that  there  should  attend  withal  a  renova- 
tion  and  new  spring  of  all  other  knowledges.  And,  on 
the  other  side  we  see  the  Jesuits,  who  partly  in  them- 
solves  and  partly  by  the  emulation  and  provocation  of 
their  example,  have  much  quickened  ana  strengthened 
the  state  of  learning,  we  see  (I  say)  what  notable 
service  and  reparation  they  have  done  to  the  Roman 

AAA 

16.  Wherefore  to  conclude  this  part,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  there  be  two  principal  auties  and  servicea, 
besides  ornament  and  illustration,  which  philosophy 
and  human  learning  do  perform  to  faith  and  religion. 
The  one,  because  they  are  an  efifectual  inducement  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God.  For  ae  the  Psalms 
and  other  scriptures  do  often  invite  us  to  consider  and 
magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of  God,  so  if 
we  should  rest  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ex- 
terior of  them  as  they  first  offer  themselves  to  our  senses, 
we  should  do  a  like  injury  unto  the  majesty  of  God,  as 
if  wo  should  judge  or  construe  of  the  store  of  somo 
excellent  jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is  set  out  toward 
the  street  in  his  shop.  The  other,  because  thev  minister 
a  singular  help  and  preservative  against  unbelief  and 
error.  For  our  Saviour  saith,  '  You  err,  not  knowing 
the  scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God  * ;  la3ring  before 
ua  two  books  or  volumes  to  study,  if  we  will  be  secured 
from  error ;  first  the  scriptures,  revealing  the  will  of 
God,  and  then  the  creatures  expressing  his  power ; 
whereof  the  latter  is  a  key  unto  the  former :  not  only 
opening  our  understanding  to  conceive  the  true  scnso 
of  the  scriptures,  by  the  general  notions  of  reason  and 
rules  of  speech }  but  chiefly  opening  our  belief,  in 
drawing  us  into  a  due  meditation  of  the  omnipotency 
of  God,  which  is  chiefly  signed  and  engraven  upon  his 
works.    Thus  much  therefore  for  divine  testimony  and 
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Sm?n^  concerning  the  true  dignity  and  value  of 

^^Ih  }'  ^  ^°'  ^^irnnn  proofs,  it  is  bo  large  a  field 
as  m  a  discourse  of  this  nature  and  brevity  it  Sfifc 
«r^''  ^"««  °faoi<^«  of  those  things  wh.Twe  "hall 
produce,  than  to  embrace  the  variety  of  them     Firat 

heSri^wt'^t^rr^*^""^^"  hoLur  amongsftho 
Heathen,  it  was  the  highest  to  obtain  to  a  veneration 

:°^  *df  **  ""  as  a  God.  This  unto  th^  Christians"" 
•8  the  forbidden  fruit.    But  we  speak  now  e^pa^r^.i" 

1  cTia^^'^^rr  ••  r^°^^°«  ^whichrtL^t  whl'f 
in^erdlZZ^""!  a;x,Mro.,^  and  the  Latins  relalto 
IttriKnf^'  T  '^°  supreme  honour  which  man  could 
attribute  unto  man  :  socially  when  it  was  mven  not 

or  middle  term  :  for  there  were  reckoned  above  human 
honours,  honours  heroical  and  divine :   in  thrattrXi 

S«Srfv '''^'  ^t"*"'"  "^  ^'^'«»»  ^«°""r«  we  see  antiq^  y 
made   this   dilTerence:     that   whereas   founders   an^ 

?San?3  IttL""  f  1  ^'•"'''   ''^^^■«'^'^"'  extir^rs  of 
^nts.   fathers  of   the   peopk>.   and  other  eminent 
persons  m  cml  merit,  were  honoured  but  with  tho 
titles  of  worthies  or  denii-gods  ;  such  as  were  Hercules 
TJeseus.  Mmos,  Romulus,  and  the  like  :   on  the  otS 

^aowmenta,    and   commodities   towards   man's   life. 

iZTerlTT'^u"^  Xr""^''  '^'  8"^  themselves 
^(Tt^^Vfr.  '  ?*^,\^"«'  ♦^I'rrcurius,  Apollo,  and  others 

Whin  S  VjrT  ^^/  ™'^"'  ^^  ^'''^  ^'^''"^r  »«  ^^^iiriod 
l^itZthr^t  ^  "u"u  'J^^  °"  ""  "'^^•^n-  and  is  like 
e^LfZ^'^u""'^)'^  *l'""8h  thc>y  be  profitable  and 
fS^L^  \  ^r^  ^V*  ''''■  '^at  season,  and  for  a  latitude 
^i^^n^T^^l  '^y  ^*"  '  ^"^  '^^  °ther  is  indeed  Hke 
^h'JS?  Vifn''^^'"'  ^^'^  ^^°  permanent  and 
nerh?^;-    ^® 'o™/'''  "^'-^'n  18  mixed  with  strife  and 

Knn.  p"" '  ^"^  ^^^  ^""''  ^'^^^  t*^«  true  character 
or  aSbn?'"''"^'  """'"'^  '"  ''"''"  ''"*'  ^^*^^"^  °°'^ 
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2.  Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  toaming, 
in  repressing  the  inconveniences  which  grow  from  mui 
to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former,  of  relieving  the 
necessities  which  arise  from  nature  ;  which  merit  was 
lively  set  forth  by  the  ancients  in  that  feigned  relation 
of  Orpheus'  theatre,  where  all  beasts  and  birds  assem- 
bled ;   and  forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of 
prey,  some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably 
together  listening  unto  the  airs  and  accords  of  tho 
harp;    the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was 
drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  re- 
turned  to  his  own  nature :   wherein  is  aptly  described 
the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of 
savage  and  unreclaimed  desires,  of  profit,  of  lust,  of 
revenge ;  which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  nrecepte, 
to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence 
and  persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so 
long  is  society  and  peace  maintoined ;    but  if  these 
instruments  be  silent,  or  that  sedition  and  tumult 
make  them  not  audible,  aU  things  dissolve  mto  anarchy 
and  confusion. 

3.   But  this  appeareth  more  manifestly,  when  kmgs 
themselves,  or  persons  of  authority  under  them,  or 
other  governors  m  commonwealths  and  popular  estate, 
are  endued  with  learning.     For  although  he  might  be 
thought  partial  to  his  own  profession,  that  said.    Then 
should  people  and  estates  be  happy,  when  either  kings 
were  philosophers,  or  philosophers  kings';    yet  so 
much  is  verified  by  experience,  that  under  Jearitted 
princes  and  governors  there  have  been  ever  the  best 
times:   for  howsoever  kings  may  have  their  imperfec- 
tions in  their  passions  and  customs ;    yet  if  they  be 
illuminate  by  learning,  they  have  those  notions  of 
religion,  policy,  and  morality,  which  do  preserve  them 
and  refrain  them  from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory 
errors  and  excesses;    whispering  evermore  in  their 
^ars,  when  couraeUors  and  servants  stand  mute  and 
silent.    And  senators  or  counsellors  likewise,  which  be 
.learned,  do  proceed  upon  more  safe  and  substantial 
principles,  than  counsellors  which   "re  only  men  of 
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expenence :  the  one  sort  keeping  dangers  afar  off, 
whereas  the  other  discover  them  not  till  they  coma 
near  hand,  and  then  trust  to  the  agility  of  their  wit 
to  ward  or  avoid  them. 

4.  Which  felicity  of  times  under  learned  princei  (to 
keep  still  the  law  of  brevity,  by  using  the  most  eminent 
and  solccted  examples)  doth  best  appear  in  the  am 
which  passed  from  the  death  of  Domitianus  the  emperor 
until  the  reign  of  Commodus ;  comprehending  a  succes- 
Bion  of  SIX  princes,  all  learned,  or  singular  favourer* 
and  advancers  of  learning,  which  age  for  temporal 
respects  was  the  most  happy  and  nourishing  that  ever 
the  Koman  empire  (which  then  was  a  model  of  the 
world)  enjoyed  ;  a  matter  rcvealtKl  and  preliirared 
unto  Domitian  in  a  dream  the  night  before  he  was 
i  l-V  ?J  **°  thought  there  was  grown  behind  upon 
I        his  shoulders  a  neck  and  a  head  of  gold :  which  came 

I         "ffSI^'"^'^  \VT  '"  '^^  »*^'^*'n  times  which  sue- 
ceeded:    of  which  princes  we  will  make  some  com- 
I        memoration  ;    wherein  although  the  matter  wiU  be 
1        vulgar,  and  may  bo  thought  fitter  for  a  declamation 
^        than  agreeable  to  a  treatise  infolded  as  this  is.  vet 
t        because  it  is  pertinent  to  the  point  in  hand,  *  Neiie 
semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo,'  and  to  name  them  oily 
were  too  naked  and  cursory,  1  will  not  omit  it  altogethe^ 
The  first  was  J,erva ;    the  excellent  temper  of  whose 
I        government  is  by  a  glance  in  Cornelius  Tacitus  touched 
to  the   life :       Postquam  divus  Nerva  res  olim   in- 
I        JOfiabilos  miPcuisset,  imperium  et  libertatera.'     And  in 
}        token  of  his  learning,  the  last  act  of  his  short  reijm  left 
to  memory  was  a  missive  to  his  adopted  son  'ft-aian. 
proceeding  upon  some  inward  discontent  at  the  in- 
HomerV  ""^"'  ^°™P^ehended  in  a  verso  of 

I  Tells,  Phoebe,  tuis  lacrymas  ulciscerc  nostras. 

;  6.    Trajan,  who  succeeded,  was  for  his  nerson  not 

. ;       learned  :    but  if  w-e  will  hearken  to  the    pe^ch  of  oSr 

Savjour.  that  saith.  '  Ho  that  recciveth  a  prophet  S 

the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  have  a  prophet's  r^wd^ 
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he  deMrveth  to  be  placed  amongHt  the  most  learned 

{>rinoee :  for  there  was  not  a  greater  admirer  of  learn* 
ng  or  benefactor  of  learning ;  a  founder  of  famous 
libraries,  a  perpetual  advancer  of  learned  men  to  office, 
and  a  familiar  converser  with  learned  professon  and 

rsepton,  who  were  noted  to  have  then  mosi  eredit 
court.  On  the  other  side,  how  mnoh  Trajan's 
▼irtue  and  government  was  admired  and  renowned, 
surely  no  tc8timonv  of  grave  and  faithful  history  doth 
m<Mre  lively  set  forth,  than  that  legend  tale  of  Gregorius 
Magnus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  noted  for  the  ex* 
treme  envy  he  bare  towards  all  heathen  excellency: 
andyet  he  is  reported,  out  of  the  love  and  estimation 
of  Trajan's  moral  virtues,  to  have  made  unto  God 
passionate  and  fervent  prayers  for  the  delivery  of  his 
•onl  out  of  hell :  and  to  nave  obtained  it,  with  a  caveat 
that  he  should  make  no  more  such  petitions.  In  this 
I»ince*s  time  also  the  persecutions  against  the  Christians 
received  intermission,  upon  the  certificate  of  Plinius 
Secnndus,  a  man  of  excellent  learning  and  by  Trajan 
advanced. 

6.  Adrian,  his  successor,  was  the  most  enriont  man 
that  lived,  and  the  most  universal  inquirer ;  insomuch 
as  it  was  noted  for  an  error  in  his  mind,  that  he  desired 
to  comprehend  all  things,  and  not  to  reserve  himself 
for  the  worthiest  things :  (ailing  into  the  like  humour 
that  was  long  before  noted  in  Philip  of  Macedon ;  who, 
when  he  would  needs  over-rule  and  put  down  an 
excellent  musician  in  an  argument  touching  music, 
was  well  answered  by  him  again,  *  God  forbid,  sir  (saith 
he),  that  your  fortune  should  be  so  bad,  as  to  know 
these  things  better  than  I.*  It  pleased  God  Ukewise 
to  use  the  curiosity  of  this  emperor  as  an  inducement 
to  the  peace  of  his  Church  in  those  days.  For  having 
Christ  in  veneration,  not  as  a  God  or  Saviour  but  aa 
a  wonder  or  novelty,  and  having  his  picture  in  his  gallery, 
matched  with  ApoUonius  (with  whom  in  his  vain 
imagination  he  thought  he  had  some  conformity),  yel 
it  served  the  turn  to  allay  the  bitter  hatred  of  thnae 
timea  against  the  Christian  name,  so  as  the  Church  had 
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KK!,S'i["i^!"  *'I"°'  ^"**  '"«•  *»"  government  civil. 
Although  he  did  not  attain  to  that  of  Trajan'a  in  irlorv 
ofarmj  or  perfection  of  justice,  yot  in  deserving  of  thi 
weal  of  the  Bubject  ho  did  exceed  him.  For  Trajan 
erected  many  famous  monuments  and  huildinss : 
msomuch  aa  Con«tafltine  the  Great  in  emulation  wa^ 
wont  to  call  him  Panetaria.  wall-flowor.  berauso  his 

^^{♦^^^"'a!!'.*''"'^  "»^  *"""P»»  *»»an  use  and 

IT^^'  m"^  >'^"'"  "P*'"^  *»'■  ^^»'°  «'i«n.  which 
was  peaceable,  m  a  porumbulation  or  survey  of  the 
Koman  empire;  giving  order  and  making  assignation 
where  he  went,  for  re-edifying  of  cities,  towns,  and  forta 
decayed ;  and  for  cutting  of  rivers  and  streams,  and 
for  making  bridges  and  passages,  and  for  policing  of 
cit  es  and  commonalties  with  new  ordinanceTand  con- 
atitutions,  and  granting  new  franchises  and  incorpora- 

«f  SVkTi  *  ^"''^'jole  time  was  a  very  restoration 
of  all  the  lapties  and  decays  of  former  times. 

7.  Antoninus  Pius,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  prince 
exceUently  learned,  and  had  the  patient  and  subtle  irit 

?.i,*i.i  "*"'.  '""O'nuoh  ««  in  common  speech 
(which  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed)  ho  was  called  clmini 

«^#t»f*7®'*'*'  a  divider  of  cummin  setnl,  which  ia 
one  of  the  least  seeds;  such  a  patience  ho  had  and 
jettled  spirit   to  enter  into  the  least  and  most  ex^t 

trfn^n^  "^  *'5"'^^  •  *  ^^'^  "'^  ^°"^'  o'  the  exceeding 
tranquillity  and  seremty  of  his  mind  ;   which  beini?  no 

ways  charged  or  incumbered,  either  with  fears,  re - 
moraes.  or  scruples,  but  having  been  noted  for  a  man 

Sln-  *»»th  '■eigned  or  lived,  made  his  mind  con- 
tmually  present  and  entire.  Ho  likewise  approached 
•  degree  nearer  unto  Christianity,  and   becHme.  as 

tSi^^.^-^  ""^^  ^^'"^  P*"''  'half  a  Christian'; 
holdmg  their  religion  and  law  in  good  opinion,  and  not 

mJ^tTSfriSr""'  ^"*8i-"8way  totheadvance. 
two  adopUve  brethren,  Lucius  Commodua  Verus.  son 
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to  Aelius  Verufl,  who  delighted  much  in  thn  nofter  kind 
of  ktarning,  and  was  wont  to  call  tho  poet  Martial  hia 
Virgil ;  and  Marcus  Aureliua  Antoninus ;  whereof  tho 
Utter,  who  obacurod  his  colloaguo  and  survived  him 
long,  was  named  the  PhiloM)pher :  who,  as  he  excelled 
all  the  rest  in  learning,  so  he  excelled  them  likewise  in 
perfection  of  all  royal  virtues  ;  itiMomuch  as  Julianua 
the  emperor,  in  his  book  intituled  Caemres,  being  aa 
a  pasquil  or  satire  to  deride  all  his  predecessors,  feigned 
that  they  were  all  invited  to  a  banquet  of  the  g«Mls, 
and  SilenuB  the  jester  sat  at  the  nctlicr  end  of  the  tultio, 
and  bestowed  a  scoff  on  every  one  as  tlicy  came  in  ; 
but  when  Marcus  Philosophus  came  in,  ^i  Ion  us  woa 
gravelled  and  out  of  countenance,  not  knowing  whero 
to  oarp  at  him ;  save  at  the  last  he  gave  a  glance  at 
his  patience  towards  his  wife.  And  the  virtue  of  this 
prince,  continued  with  that  of  his  predeccKsor,  made 
tho  name  of  Antoninus  so  sacred  in  the  world,  that 
though  it  were  extremely  dishonoured  in  Cummodus, 
CaracalUi,  and  Heliogabalus,  who  all  bare  the  name, 
yet  when  Alexander  Severus  refused  tho  name  because 
he  was  a  stronger  to  the  family,  the  senate  with  one 
aoclamation  said,  *  Quomodo  Augustus,  sic  et  Anto- 
ninus.*  In  such  renown  and  veneration  was  the  name 
of  these  two  princes  in  those  days,  that  they  would 
have  had  it  as  a  perpetual  addition  in  all  the  emperors* 
style.  In  this  emperor's  time  also  the  Church  for  tho 
most  part  was  in  peace  ;  so  as  in  this  sequence  of  six 
princes  we  do  see  the  blessed  effects  of  learning  in 
Bovereignty,  painted  forth  in  the  greatest  table  of  the 
world. 

0.  But  for  a  tablet  or  picture  of  smaller  volume  (not 
presuming  to  speak  of  your  Majesty  that  livcth),  in 
my  judgement  the  most  excellent  is  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor  in  this  part  of 
Britain  ;  a  prince  that,  if  Plutarch  were  now  alive  to 
wilte  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble  him  I  think  to 
find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women.  This  lady  was 
endued  with  learning  in  her  sex  singular,  and  rare  even 
amongst  mascullue  princes;    whether  we  speak  of 
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jpftrnin?,  of  lanRdRgo,  or  of  wionco.  ramlom  or  Rncicnt, 
divinity  or  hnmanity  :   and  unto  t»»o  very  lant  year  of 
her  lifu  Hhe  accusUimud  to  appoint  net  hours  for  read- 
in«,  ncorcoly  anv  young  studimt  in  an  university  moro 
daily  or  mor«  duly.     An  for  her  Rovomnipnt.  I  aumn 
myself.  I  ahall  not  oxcocd,  if  I  do  afKrm  that  this  part 
ot  the  Mlmd  never  had  forty  five  years  of  bettor  tiroes ; 
and  yet  not  through  the  calmness  of  the  season,  but 
through  the  wisdom  of  her  regiment.     For  if  there  bo 
con-iidored  of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion  estab- 
lished,  the  constant   peace  and  security,   the  good 
administration  of  justjeo,  the  temperate  use  of  the 
prcr(.gativo,  not  Bla^kriied,  nor  much  strained,   tho 
tlourishmg  state  of  ioarning.  sortnblo  to  so  excellent 
a  patronow,  the  convenient  estate  of  wealth  and  means, 
both  of  crown  and  suliject.  tho  habit  of  olicdienoe,  and 
the  moderation  of  di>eontents;    and  there   to  con- 
Biderod  on  tho  other  side  tho  differences  of  religion, 
the  troubles  of  m  if^hbour  conntrirM.  the  ambition  of 
bpain.  and  opp««ui.,,i  of  fUnie ;    and  then  that  she 
WM  solitary  and  of  hor^elf  •    tho^  things  I  say  con- 
sidenKl,  as  I  couM  nut   :  ave  chosen  an  instance  so 
recent  and  so  proper,  so  1  .supi>oso  I  could  not  have 
ch08cn  one  more  remarkable  or  eminent  to  the  pur- 
pose now  in  hand,  which  is  concerning  tho  conjunc- 

I  A®  x?'*'"u'"1'"  *^^^  P""*"®  "^^^^  felicity  in  tho  people. 

la  Neither  hath  learning  an  influence  and  operation 
only  upon  civil  merit  and  moral  virtue,  and  tho  nrw 
or  temperature  of  peace  an-l  peaceable  government; 
out  likewise  it  hath  no  less  power  and  efficacy  '■; 
enablement  towards  martial  and  militory  virtue  .v  <i 
prowess ;  as  may  be  notably  repro8ente<l  in  the  ex- 
amples  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Caesar  the  dictator, 
mentioned  before,  but  now  in  lit  place  to  bo  resumed: 
of  whose  virtues  and  acts  in  war  there  needs  no  not© 
or  recital,  having  lx?en  the  wonders  of  time  in  that 
kind:  but  of  their  affections  towards  learning,  and 
perfections  m  learning,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  some- 
wnat.  •' 

11.  Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  under  Aristotle 
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the  frreat  philosopher,  who  dedicated  divers  of  his  books 
of  philosophy  unto  bim :  he  was  attended  with  Cailis- 
theno8  and  divers  other  learned  persons,  that  followed 
him  in  camp,  throughout  his  journeys  and  conquests. 
What  price  and  estimation  he  had  learning  in  doth 
notably  appear  in  these  three  particulars :  first,  in  the 
onvv  he  used  to  enress  that  he  bare  towards  Achilles, 
in  this,  that  he  had  so  good  a  trumpet  of  his  praises  aa 
Homer's  verses :  secondly,  in  the  judgement  or  solution 
he  gave  touching  that  precious  cabinet  of  Darius,  which 
was  found  among  his  jewels ;  whereof  question  was 
made  what  thing  was  worthy  to  be  put  into  it ;  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  for  Homer's  works:  thirdly,  in 
his  letter  to  Aristotle,  after  he  had  set  forth  his  iJooks 
of  nature,  wherein  he  expostulateth  with  them  for 
publishing  the  secrets  or  mysteries  of  phik)eophy; 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  himself  esteemed  it 
more  to  excel  other  men  in  learning  and  knowledge 
than  in  power  and  empire.  And  what  use  he  had  of 
learning  doth  appear,  or  rather  shine,  in  all  his  speeches 
and  answers,  being  full  of  science  and  use  of  science, 
and  that  in  all  variety. 

12.  And  herein  again  it  may  seem  a  thing  scholas* 
tical,  and  somewhat  idle,  to  recite  things  that  every 
man  knoweth ;  but  yet,  since  the  argument  I  handle 
leadeth  me  thereunto,  I  am  glad  that  men  shall  perceive 
I  am  as  willing  to  flatter  (if  they  will  so  call  it)  an 
Alexander,  or  a  Caesar,  or  an  Antoninus,  that  are  dead 
many  hundred  years  since,  as  any  that  now  liveth : 
for  it  is  the  displaying  of  the  glory  of  learning  in 
sovereignty  that  I  propound  to  myself,  and  not  an 
humour  of  declaiming  in  any  man's  praises.  Observe 
then  the  speech  he  used  of  Diogenes,  and  see  if  it  tend 
not  to  the  true  state  of  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
of  moral  philosophy ;  whether  the  enjoving  of  outward 
thin;;^,  or  the  contemning  of  them,  be  the  greatest 
happiness:  for  when  he  saw  Diogenes  so  perfectly 
contented  with  so  little,  he  said  to  those  that  mocked 
at  his  condition,  *  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish 
to  be  Diogenes.'     But  Seneca  inverteth  it,  and  saith ; 
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*  Pint  erat,  quod  hio  noUet  accipere,  qakm  quod  ille 
poaiei  dare.  There  were  more  things  which  Diogenes 
would  have  refused,  than  those  were  which  Alexander 
could  have  given  or  enjoyed.' 

13.  Observe  agam  that  speech  which  was  usual  with 
him,  *  That  he  felt  his  mortality  chiefly  in  two  things, 
sleep  and  lust ' ;  and  see  if  it  were  not  a  speech  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  depth  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
Uker  to  have  comen  out  of  the  mouth  of  Aristotle  or 
Democritus,  than  from  Alexander. 

14.  See  again  that  speech  of  humanity  and  poesy ; 
when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  called  unto 
him  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to  ascribe  to 
him  divine  honour,  and  said,  *  Look,  this  is  very  blood ; 
this  is  not  such  a  liquor  as  Homer  speaketh  of,  which 
ran  from  Venus'  hand,  when  it  was  pierced  by  Dio- 
medes.' 

15.  See  likewise  his  readiness  in  reprehension  of 
logic,  in  the  speech  he  used  to  Cassander,  upon  a  com- 
plaint that  was  made  against  his  father  Antipater: 
for  when  Alexander  happed  to  say,  *  Do  you  think 
these  men  would  have  come  from  so  far  to  complain* 
except  they  had  just  cause  of  grief  ? '  and  Cassander 
answered,  '  Yea,  that  was  the  matter,  because  they 
thought  they  should  not  be  disproved  ' ;  said  Alexander 
laughing:  'See  the  subtilties  of  Aristotle,  to  take 
a  matter  both  wa)rs,  pro  et  contra,  &c.' 

16.  But  note  again  how  well  he  could  use  the  same 
art,  which  he  reprehended,  to  serve  his  own  humour : 
when  bearing  a  secret  grudge  to  Calliathenes,  because 
he  was  against  the  new  ceremony  of  his  adoration, 
feasting  one  night  where  the  same  Caliisthenes  was  at 
the  table,  it  was  moved  by  some  after  supper,  for 
entertainment  sake,  that  Caliisthenes,  who  was  an 
eloquent  man,  might  bpeak  of  some  theme  or  purpose 
at  his  own  choice  ;  which  Caliisthenes  did  ;  choosing 
the  praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation  for  his  discourse, 
and  performing  the  same  with  so  good  manner  as  the 
hearers  were  much  ravished :  whereupon  Alexander, 
nothing  pleased,  said,  *  It  was  easy  to  be  eloquent  upoa 
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•o  ffood  a  subject » :   but  saith  he,  '  Turn  your  Btyle, 
and  let  us  hear  what  you  can  say  against  us  ' :   wliich 
Sn^i^nT*  ^It^J^A^^  undertook,  and  did  with  that 
stmg  and  life,  that  Alexander  interrupted  him  and  naid. 
The  goodness  of  the  cause  made  him  eloquent  before. 
and  despite  made  him  eloquent  then  again  ' 
™n  ^""^'^^l  further    for  tropes  of  rhetoric,   that 
excellent  use  of  a  metaphor  or  translation,  wherewith 
h©  taxed  Antipater,  who  was  an  imperious  and  tyran- 
nous  govertior:    for  when  one  of  Antipater's  frienda 
commended  him  to  Alexander  for  his  moderation,  that 
he  did  not  degenerate,  as  his  other  lieutenants  did, 
fato  *he  Persian  pride,  in  use  of  purple,  but  kept  the 
•ncient  habit  of  Macedon,  of  black;    •True  (saith 
Alexander),  but  Antipater  is  all  purple  within.'    Or 
tnat  other,  when  Parmenio  came  to  him  in  the  plain  of 
ATDela,  and  showed  him  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
ms  enemies,  specially  as  thoy  appeared  by  the  infinite 
number  of  lights,  as  it  had  been  a  new  firmament  of 
■tars,  and  thereupon  advised  him  to  assail  them  by 
mght :   whereupon  he  answered,  '  That  he  would  not 
•teal  the  victory.' 

18.  For  matter  of  policy,  weigh  that  significant  dis- 
tmction,  so  much  in  all  ages  embraced,  that  he  made 
between  his  two  friends  Hephaestion  and  Craterus. 
when  he  said,  'That  the  one  loved  Alexander,  and  the 
other  loved  the  king':  describing  the  principal 
difference  of  prmces'  best  servants,  that  some  in 
affection  love  their  person,  and  other  in  duty  love 
their  crown.  "^ 

19.  Weigh  also  that  excellent  taxation  of  an  error 
ordinary  with  counsellors  of  princes,  that  they  counsel 
theu-  masters  according  to  the  model  of  their  own  mind 
and  fortune,  and  not  of  their  masters';  when  upon 
Wanus  great  offers  Parmenio  had  said,  *  Surely  I  would 
accept  these  offers,  were  I  as  Alexander';  saith 
Alexander,    So  would  I  were  I  as  Parmenio.' 

20.  Lastly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply,  which 
he  made  when  he  gave  so  large  gifta  to  his  frienda 
and  servants,  ani  was  asked  what  he  did  reserve  for 
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himself,  and  hr  anawered.  'Hope':  weigh.  I  uiv 
whether  u^  ^  not  cast  up  h>8  account  riRht/beca^' 
kope  must  bo  the  portion  of  all  that  resclvcM.pon  ct^ 

t^nt'El.t/r'  '^^""  "^^^'^^  portion  ^herhe' 
JTJi-^    -^u   P*"''  *•"  ®*'***®  *^'"8  'i^f-n  utterly  over- 

^♦i  -    Of  that  noble  pnnce,  howsoe^rer  transported 

Sul^iiTs^S'Jha^r^  ''^;t;'  °'  ^"•^-  '^^  ^h^^  ^^12 

usually  said,  that  ho  was  tho  greatest  usurer  in  France 
because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into  obi  gations 

21.  To  conclude  therefore:  as  certain  cri t  cs  ftr« 
W  *^  «»y.hyperbolicallv,  'That  if  all  JJie^Je,  weJ^ 
lost  they  might  be  found  in  Viriril '  so  cert^inNrTK^ 

this  Sf.   ♦K^  '*'''  "P^"^^  ^*"^»»  '^'•o  reported  ot 
this  prince  :   tho  admiration  of  whom,  when  1  considnr 

him  not  as  Alexander  the  Great,  burrAriTto  Wa 
scholar,  hath  carried  me  too  far.  Aristotle  a 

;«  ^'  ^I  fu""  "^"^'"^  <'aesar.  the  excellency  of  his  learn. 

SlfifT^;*"^'*''"  S'^  ^P^-e'^hes  ;  but  in  a  further  de^ 

2>meattxu;^tn  j"  '"  "^^'"'^^  ""''  worksfwheS 
ShJd  For  Sr«1  P^'"'"'^"^"*'  '^"^  «"""•  unfortunately 
KepluT;  1,-  f  ^^*-y^^  seo  there  is  j.-ft  unto  us  that 
excellent  history  of  his  own  wars,  whi.-h  he  intituled 
only  a  Commentary,  wherein  all  succeeding  times  ha^ 

and  lively  images  of  actions  and  persoas.  expressed  in 

narration  that  ever  was;    which  that  it  was  not  the 
effect  of  a  natural  gift,  but  of  learning  and  pre"  !pt.  i^ 

Xur^"^;i.^?r''"''''''*'  philosophy,  wherein  he  3?d 
^J^fr^ildTr^ 

ttfl^i^Vfe^fre^o^n-  ''  ^^  ^^'  ^^^^^^ 

his^^vS^rrnT''^^  ^'Tr  ^'?'  ^  '^  'nonument  both  of 
nis  power  and  learning,  the  then  reformed  computation 
of  the  year  ;    well  expressing  that  he  tookU^to  £^  aS 
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great  a  glory  to  himself  to  observe  and  know  the  law 
of  the  heavens,  as  to  give  law  to  men  upon  the  earth. 

24.  So  Ukewise  in  that  book  of  his,  ArUi-Cato,  it  may 
easily  appear  that  he  did  aspire  as  well  to  victory  of 
wit  as  victory  of  war :  undertaking  therein  a  conflict 
against  the  greatest  champion  with  the  pen  that  then 
lived,  Cicero  the  orator. 

25.  So  again  in  his  book  of  Apophthegms  which  he 
collected,  we  see  that  he  esteemed  it  more  honour  to 
make  himself  but  a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wise  and 
pithy  words  of  others,  than  to  have  every  word  of  hii 
own  to  be  made  an  apophthegm  or  an  oracle ;  as  vain 
princes,  bv  custom  of  tlattery,  pretend  to  do.    And 

fet  if  I  should  enumerate  divers  of  his  speeches,  as 
did  those  of  Alexander,  they  are  truly  such  as  Salomon 
noteth,  when  he  saith,  *  Verba  sapientum  tanquam 
aculei,  et  tanquam  clavi  in  altum  defixi ' :  whereof 
I  will  only  recite  three,  not  so  delectable  for  elegancy, 
but  admirable  for  vigour  and  efficacy. 

26.  As  first,  it  is  reason  he  be  thought  a  master  of 
words,  that  could  with  one  word  appease  a  mutiny  in 
his  army,  which  was  thus.  The  Romans,  when  their 
generals  did  speak  to  their  army,  did  use  the  word 
JUilites,  but  when  the  magistrates  spake  to  the  people, 
they  did  use  the  word  Quirites.  Tlie  soldiers  were  in 
tumult,  and  seditiously  prayed  to  be  cashiered ;  not 
that  they  so  meant,  but  by  expostulation  thereof  to 
draw  Caesar  to  other  conoitions ;  wherein  he  being 
resolute  not  to  give  way,  after  some  silence,  he  beg^ 
his  speech,  *Ego  Quirites,'  which  did  admit  them  already 
cashiered;  wherewith  they  were  so  surprised,  crossed, 
and  confused,  as  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  on 
in  his  speech,  but  relinquished  their  demands,  and 
made  it  their  suit  to  be  again  called  by  the  name  of 
MUUea. 

27.  The  second  speech  was  thus:  Caesar  did  ex- 
tremely affect  the  name  of  king ;  and  some  were  set 
on  as  he  passed  by,  in  popular  acclamation  to  salute 
him  king.  Whereupon,  finding  the  cry  weak  and  poor, 
he  put  it  off  thus,  in  a  kind  of  jest,  as  if  they  had  mis- 
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Bpeecn,  that  if  it  be  searched,  the  life  and  fullnefls  of  it 
can  scarce  be  expressed.    For.  first,  it  was  a  wILi  of 

C^:^  th^::^? ^  niajgnanii^ty.  « if  he  XmS 
caesar  was  the  greater  title ;  as  by  his  worthineiw  it  i. 

of  great  allurement  toward  his  own  puroose  •  JUol 

?amf lif  ^  "'"^*  "^^  ^^"^  ^"*  for  r^aCf^e'r^f  m^ 
famihes  were  vested  ;  for  Rex  was  a  sm^name  WithtK 

Mpf!ii.^*  *^*  '^''''  "'^''^^  ^  '^'l*  mention  was  lued  to 
iTr^I^  \  when  Caesar,  after  war  declared,  did  posses 

?rZS^l°'  ^^\  "'^^  ""^  ^^^'^  5  »*  ^i^ich  time  eSSJ 
l^i?   xf  f  ?r  *'f '"'^y  *«  ^''^  t^«  °»oney  there  mcS 

v,aesar  said,  ihat  if  he  did  not  desist  he  would  Uv 
«nM';5;"/^t.P'*""-'  A°d  presently  taking  hiiJ5 
i^Uis^'S'^H*^  •  ^Z"^  °^^°'  ^'  iS.  harder  for  me  to  s^k 
iuSTfi^ere  '  '/^^^^^f^*'  durius  est  mihi  hoc  di^,; 
quam  facere.      A  speech  compounded  of  the  greatest 

ofTh^^rutQi^r^-^^^^ ''''  ^""^^  p-^ -* 

PvSint^"'  to  return  and  conclude  with  him.  it  is 

fn\^^     -4^i"T'.  ^''^''  ^^"  ^»«  ««'«  perfection  in  lewn^ 
ing.  and  took  it  upon  him  ;   as  appeared  when   «^n 

30.  And  here  it  were  fit  to  leave  this  point,  touchinir 

Jli  J  A^P^^i*'''"'^  ^°°^«  With  any  grace  afterthofts 
tHo  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  ?),  were  it  not  in  re«^ 
of  the  rareness  of  circumstance,  that  I  find  in  ^e  oK 

ex'fSh''  "  l^"'  ^^'^^  ^'d  «°  -uideni;  p^  froS 
extreme  scorn  to  extreme  wonder :   and  it  is  of  Xen? 

Wto  Asm,  m  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger 
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against  King  Artaxerxes.  This  Xenophon  at  that 
time  was  vory  young,  and  never  had  seen  the  wara 
before ;  neither  had  any  command  in  the  army,  but 
only  followed  the  war  as  a  voluntary,  for  the  love 
and  conversation  of  Proxonus  his  friend.  He  waa 
present  when  Falinus  came  in  message  from  the  great 
king  to  the  Grecians,  after  that  Cvrus  was  slain  in  the 
field,  and  thoy  a  handful  of  men  left  to  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  king's  territories,  cut  off  from  thoir 
country  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  many  hundred 
miles.  The  message  imported  that  they  should  deliver 
up  their  arms  and  submit  themselves  to  the  king's 
mercy.  To  which  message  before  answer  was  made, 
divers  of  the  army  conferred  familiarly  with  Falinus  ; 
and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon  happened  to  say, 
*  Why,  Falinus,  we  have  now  but  these  two  things 
left,  our  arms  and  our  virtues ;  and  if  wo  yield  up  our 
arms,  how  shall  wo  make  use  of  our  virtue  ?  '  Whereto 
Falinus  smiling  on  him  said,  *  If  I  bo  not  deceived, 
young  gentleman,  you  are  an  Athenian  :  and  I  bolievo 
vou  study  philosophy,  and  it  is  prettj  that  you  say : 
out  you  are  much  abused,  if  you  think  your  virtue  can 
withstand  the  king's  power.'  Here  was  the  scorn ; 
the  wonder  followed :  which  was,  that  this  young 
scholar,  or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were 
murdered  in  parley  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten 
thousand  foot,  through  the  heart  of  all  tho  king's  hieh 
countries,  from  Babylon  to  Grocia  in  safety,  in  despite 
of  all  the  king's  forces,  to  the  astonishment  of  tlio 
world,  and  the  encouragement  of  tho  Grecians  in  times 
succeeding  to  make  invasion  upon  tho  kings  of  Persia  ; 
as  was  after  proposed  by  Jason  the  Thcssalian,  attempted 
by  Agosilans  the  Spartan,  and  aohicved  by  Alexander 
the  Macedonian,  all  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  that 
young  scholar. 

VIII.  1.  To  proceed  now  from  imperial  and  military 
virtue  to  moral  and  private  virtue  ;  first,  it  is  an  assured 
truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  verses. 

Scilicet  ingennas  didicisse  fidelitcr  artcs 
Emoilit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 
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Md  aervioe.  there,  wS  «orelmSvlr""'  "«■"• 

rhyp''srj;rc«Th:;'rs;f.r:.rr 
&a:;:rerritrru;raS^ 

ness  of  souls  exrpnt^  iviii  «J*  ^  .   "  ^"'^  divme- 

ant  h.ll  «K   ''^^^^P^^  ^'"  "ot  seem  much  other  than  an 
ant-hill,  whereas  some  ants  carry  corn  an  J  «r««r 
their  young,  and  some  po  eS    a"d  ,?     t^  «  ?"^ 
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Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  ooaple  the  know* 
ledge  of  cauMs  and  the  oonqueste  of  all  fears  together, 
at  eoneomitantia. 

Felix,  qui  potult  rerum  co;pioscere  cauiai. 
Quique  metus  omnefl,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibut,  itrepttumque  AchorontU  avari. 

2.  It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies 
which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the 
mind  ;  sometimes  purging  the  ill  humours,  sometimes 
opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes  helping  digestion, 
sometimes  increasing  appetite,  sometimes  healing  the 
wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like ;  and 
therefore  I  will  conclude  with  that  which  hath  rationem 
Miua ;  which  is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or  settled  in  the  defects 
thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  susceptible  of  growth 
and  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not 
what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself 
to  account,  nor  the  pleasure  of  that  tuavissitna  vita, 
indies  sentire  se  fieri  rneliorem.  The  good  parts  he  hath 
he  will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dex- 
terously, but  not  much  to  increase  Uiem.  The  faults 
he  hath  he  will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but 
not  much  to  amend  them ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that 
mows  on  still,  and  never  whets  his  sc}rthe.  Whereas 
with  the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth 
ever  intermix  the  correction  and  amendment  of  hia 
mind  with  the  use  and  emplojrment  thereof.  Nay 
further,  in  general  and  in  sum,  certain  it  is  that  Veritas 
and  Boniteu  differ  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print :  for 
Truth  prints  Goodness,  and  they  be  the  clouds  of 
error  which  descend  in  the  storms  of  passions  and 
perturbations. 

3.  From  moral  virtue  let  us  pass  on  to  matter  of 
power  and  commandment,  and  consider  whether  in 
right  season  there  be  any  comparable  with  that  where- 
with knowledge  investeth  and  crowneth  man's  nature. 
We  see  the  dignity  of  the  commandment  is  a'^cording 
to  the  dignity  of  the  commanded :   to  have  comm.<uid- 
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es 


!JE£lm«Li^K*'*''°  commandment  over  children,  m 
■ohoolmMteM  have,  m  a  matter  of  imall  honour-  to 
hare  commandment  over  galley-slave,  ii  a  dSr;^*^ 
S^SL'Ii^."/*^'^  *■»  »>onour/  Neitie^Slhe^eX 

JBif  fortti  to  attribute  to  Augustua  Cawaf  the  boat  o# 
haman  honours,  ho  doth  it  in  the«i  i^,  ""*  ^^  ""^ 

Per  populo.  dat  Jura,  viamque  IteVmi^*" 

Sin^i***®  commandment  of  knowledge  is  yet  higher 
than  the  commandment  over  the  willTfor  it  is  a  com 

of  man,  which  m  the  hiehest  nart  of  thl  J;J^       f 

S;?w^h"H'°  '?;  T"  •'-''  FSTtUeS^iSJe^Sf 
earth  which  settoth  up  a  throne  or  chair  of  eatete^ 
the  spirits  and  souls  of  men.  and  in  tjS  cLTtTtL? 

learnmg.  And  therefore  we  see  the  detesUbio  and 
extreme  pleasure  that  arch-heretics,  and  false  proDheJf 
S2  l^^^".'^  transported  wiUi.  when  tEoy  onS 

f^?h^d  «Zi- ~  '*'%*  '^'y  ^^^^  ^  Buperiority^n^ 
laitn  and  conscience  of  men  ;  so  ureat  as  if  thev  h^ 

once  tasted  of  it.  it  is  seldom  soon  That"ny  torTure  IJ 

caUeJh  th«  S  ^*K  ^^''^  V'^  '*"^^°^  °'  'he  Revelation 
caUeth  the  depth  or  profoundness  of  Satan    so  bv 

ovS"mei«^'  contraries  the  just  and  lawful^vUgntJ 

Sudlllf^Jhl'trneti:.^^""^^      ''^-'  ^  ^' 

of  tea^^a'"il°nn?!  *""*  ^vancement,  the  beneficence 
oi  ieanung  is  not  so  confaned  to  give  fortune  only  to 
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■tatefl  and  commofiweaiths,  m  i(  does  not  likowine  (tire 
fortune  to  p»rticular  persons.  For  it  wm  well  noted 
long  ago.  that  Homer  hath  given  more  men  their 
UringH.  than  either  .'^ylla,  or  Cmmut,  or  AuguNtuR  ever 
did,  notu  ithstanding  their  great  largewtea  and  dnnativea, 
and  diHtribntions  of  landa  to  lo  many  legionii.  And 
BO  doubt  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  armtt  or  learning 
have  advanced  grcattr  numbers.  And  in  caae  of 
■overeign ty  wo  see.  that  if  arms  or  descent  have  carried 
•way  the  kingdom,  yet  learning  hath  carried  the 
prieHth(Mxi,  which  pvcr  hath  been  in  some  '^umpetitioD 
with  empire. 

B.  Again,  for  the  pleasure  and  fi«<li,Tht  of  knowledge 
and  h'arning,  it  fnr  MurpanNcth  all  other  in  nature. 
For,  shall  the  pk-n  un-g  of  the  afT^ttions  so  exceed  the 
pleasure  of  the  senn, ,  as  much  as  tho  obtaining  of  desire 
or  victory  excecdeth  a  nong  or  a  dinner  ?  and  must  not 
of  conKoquence  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  under* 
standing  exceed  the  pkn.su fs  of  the  affections  7  We 
■ee  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  satiety,  and  after  they 
bo  used,  their  verdure  departeth  ;  which  showeth  well 
they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures  :  and 
that  it  was  the  novelty  which  plea-seo,  and  not  the 
qualitv.  And  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men 
turn  friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy. 
But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction 
and  appetite  are  perp<*tually  interchangeable ;  and 
therefore  appenroth  to  l)e  good  in  itself  simply,  without 
fallacy  or  accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small 
efficacy  and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
tho  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly. 

Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  aequora  ventls.  &c. 

*  It  is  a  view  of  delight  (saith  he)  to  stand  or  walk 
upon  tho  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with 
tem^xsst  upon  the  sea ;  or  to  be  in  a  fortified  tower, 
and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a  plain.  But  it  is 
a  pleasure  incomparable,  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be 
settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth  ; 
and  from  thence  to  desory  and  behold  the  errors, 
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thehMLw.n.Ii!;;i.  ^^  learning  man  asccndeth  to 

p3LS«    temn^i      ^'f*'  •  ^V'ing  ''Wch  time  infiiSe 

because  they  ffenerate^ili  -«5  7  r*,5®  .«»"«*  »«»•«[*». 

fied.  which  as  ships  pass  through  the  vast  seaTof  tSi 

were  iSst  div^e^^  SL?'*^^  philosophers  which 
wMt  aivme,  and  most  immersed  in  the  senses. 
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and  denied  generally  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet 
came  to  this  point,  that  whatsoever  motions  the  spirit 
of  man  coald  act  and  perform  without  the  organs  of 
the  body,  they  thought  might  remain  after  death; 
which  were  only  those  of  the  understanding,  and  not 
of  the  affection ;  so  immortal  and  incorruptible  a  thing 
did  knowledge  seem  unto  them  to  be.  But  we,  that 
know  by  divine  revelation  that  not  only  the  under- 
standing  but  the  affections  purified,  not  only  the  spirit 
but  Uie  body  changed,  shall  be  advanced  to  immortality, 
do  disclaim  in  these  rudiments  of  the  senses.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  both  in  this  last  point,  and  so  it 
may  likewise  be  needful  in  other  places,  that  in  pro- 
bation of  the  dignity  of  knowledge  or  learning,  I  did 
in  the  beginning  separate  divine  testimony  &om  human, 
which  method  I  have  pursued,  and  so  handled  them 
both  apart. 

7.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of  mine,  to 
reverse  the  judgement,  either  of  Aesop's  cock,  that  pre- 
ferred the  barley-corn  before  the  gem ;  or  of  Midas, 
that  being  chosen  judge  between  Apollo,  president  of 
the  Muses,  and  Pan,  god  of  the  flocks,  judged  for 
plraity ;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged  for  ber<  fy  and  love 
against  wisdom  and  power ;  or  of  Agrip^  .na,  *  occidat 
matrem,  modo  imperet,'  that  preferr^  empire  with 
any  condition  never  so  detestable ;  or  of  Ulysses,  *  qui 
vetulam  praetulit  immortaUtati,*  being  a  figure  of 
t^ose  which  prefer  custom  and  habit  before  all  ex- 
cellency ;  or  of  a  number  of  the  like  popular  judge- 
ments. For  these  things  must  continue  as  they  have 
been :  but  so  will  that  also  continue  whereupoi  learning 
hath  ever  relied,  and  which  f aileth  not :  *  Justificata 
est  sapientia  a  filiis  suis.' 
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DIVINB  AND  UVISAS. 

To  the  King. 

in  themselves  the  foresight  of  immortality  in  their 

fh^  r   *  *  ^  ^"^'^^  *'°^®»'  ^nto  which  they  know 

&er%u^ri'V'^w?.°""^"'^  «^^^  their ^deSesT 
E3§^*  ^  ®®^  Elizabeth  was  a  sojourner  in  the 
world  m  respect  of  her  unmanied  hfe,  and  mS  a  bl^ 

?s  not  ^  •??  «r^^^ent,  besides  her  happy  meS^ry 
in  ^'^^°^*  .'^"'^  ^^'^''^  ^'^hich  doth  survive  her' 

^present  voufnr?^^  ''T  T^^^^^  ^  ^°^t'""«  and 
bS  dnfh  J^2f  "^  ®'^®''  ^""^  ^^°'^  youthful  and  fruitful 
P^nfr  ?nr«a?'°  M'\'"ry  *^^  '^'^^  renovations,  it  is 
FSf         agreeable  to  be  conversant  not  only  in  the 

So  wS  IT  ?1«°^  government,  but  iu  thJse  acts 
also  which  are  m  their  nature  permanent  and  Demetual 
mongst  the  which  (if  affectum  do  not  t?Xo?t  me) 
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there  is  not  any  more  worthy  than  the  further  endow- 
ment of  the  world  with  sound  and  fruitful  knowledge. 
For  why  should  a  few  received  authors  stand  up  like 
Hercules'  columns,  beyond  which  there  should  be  no 
sailing  or  discovering,  since  we  have  so  bright  and 
benign  a  star  as  your  Majesty  to  conduct  and  prosper 
uA  ?  To  return  therefore  where  we  left,  it  remaineth 
to  consider  of  what  kind  those  acts  are  which  have  been 
undertpken  and  performed  by  kings  and  others  for  the 
increase  and  advancement  of  learning :  wherein  I  pur- 
pose to  speak  a«tively  without  digressing  or  dilating. 

2.  Let  this  groimd  therefore  be  laid,  that  all  works 
are  overcommen  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  soundness 
of  direction,  and  by  the  conjunction  of  labours.  The 
first  multiplieth  endeavour,  the  second  preventeth 
error,  and  the  third  supplieth  the  frailty  of  man.  But 
the  principal  of  these  is  direction :  for  *  claudus  in  via 
antevertit  cursorem  extra  viam  * ;  and  Salomon  ex- 
cellently setteth  it  down,  '  If  the  iron  be  not  sharp,  it 
requireth  more  strength ;  but  wisdom  is  that  which 
prevaileth  ' ;  signifjnng  that  the  invention  or  election 
of  the  mean  is  more  effectual  than  any  inforcement  or 
accumulation  of  endeavours.  This  I  am  induced  to 
Hpeak,  for  that  (not  derogating  from  the  noble  inten- 
tion of  any  that  have  been  deservers  towards  the  stat' 
of  learning)  I  do  observe  nevertheless  that  their  works 
and  acts  arerather  matters  of  magnificence  andmemory, 
than  of  progression  and  proficience,  and  tend  rather 
to  augment  the  mass  of  learning  in  the  multitude 
of  learned  men,  than  to  rectify  or  raise  the  sciences 
themselves. 

3.  The  works  or  acts  of  merit  towards  learning  are 
conversant  about  three  objects  ;  the  places  of  learning, 
the  books  of  learning,  and  the  persons  of  the  learned. 
For  as  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the 
Hprings  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  leese  itself  in  the 
ground,  except  it  be  collected  into  some  receptacle, 
where  it  may  by  union  comfort  and  sustain  itself: 
and  for  that  cause  the  industry  of  man  hath  made  and 
framed  spring-heads,   conduits,   cisterns,   and  pools. 
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rJl!!?  °^fu  ^^""^  accustomed  Ukewise  to  beautify  and 
adorn  with  accompUshments  of  magnificence  and  st^L, 
Tt  U^n^^f  """^  and  necessity :  so  this  excellent  liS 
of  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from  divine  insS 
tion.  or  sprmg  from  human  sense,  would  soon  Sh 
^d  vanish  to  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  presPrv^d  „ 
books,  traditions,  conferences,  and  places  appofntd 
as  umversities,  colleges,  and  school.,  for  tKceTpt 
and  comforting  of  the  same.  ^ 

lefttnS®/°*^^  ""^l"^  '^'?"^^™  ^^^  seats  and  places  of 
mln^^fr  ^°"'''   foundations  and  buildingsf  endow- 
ments  with  revenues,  endo%vment3  with  franchises  and 
P,?^T'  ^"^^tjons  and  ordinances  for  government 
dit     °^**°  quietness  and  privateness  of  life?  and 

iSo^-S-  °^,  ^^'''  ^V^  ^'^'^^^^^  ''  n^u^h  like  the  stetions 
which  Virgil  prescriljeth  for  the  hiving  of  bees  ,°^^ 

Principio  sedes  apibus  statioque  petenda. 
guo  nequo  sit  ventis  aditua,  &c. 

^hinh^l  works  touching  books  are  two :  first,  Ubraries 
which  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  S^b 

Sfon '""''?'  ^"V^  '^"^  ^^^"^'  ^"d  that  wSiout 
delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and  renosed  • 
secondly,  new  editions  of  authors,  with  moreT^et 
impressions,  more  faithful  translations,  more  profiSwe 
glosses^^more  diligent  annotations,  and  the  like 
«,«;  /Kf®-7°''i*  pertaining  to  the  persons  of  learned 
^1^^'f^^  ^^^  advancement  and  countenancing  of 

of  S«S.£  °^'^^^"*  ^""V  *^°  '^""^'^  """^  designation 
of  readers  m  sciences  ah-eady  extant  and  invented 

and  the  reward  and  designatioS  of  writers  and^nqS^Trs 

^dToS5!^"^°'^^^^^«^°'^"^-'^*^y^-2X^^ 

thl'm^-ff  f  ^  summarily  the  works  and  acts,  wherein 
^e  ments  of  many  excellent  princes  and  other  worttiv 
personages  have  been  conversant.    As  for  any  W^^ 

S  J^'^T"''''^*^^"''  ^  ^^"  *°  "^^  what  CiSJo 
aliquem,  ^gratum  quenquam  praeterire '  Let  us 
ratter,  according  to  th\  scripturesflook  Sto  that  p,^t 
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of  the  race  which  is  before  us,  than  look  back  to  that 
which  is  already  attained. 

8.   First  therefore,  amongst  so  many  great  fotinda- 
tions  of  colleges  in  Europe,  I  find  Blunge  that  they 
are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none  left  free  to 
arts  and  f  iences  at  large.    For  if  men  judge  that 
leammg  should  be  referred  to  action,  they  judge  well ; 
but  in  this  they  fall  into  thj  error  described  in  thr 
ancient  fable,  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did 
suppose  the  stomach  had  been  idle,  because  it  neither 
performed  the  office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of 
sense,  as  the  head  doth  :  but  yet  notwithstanding  it  is 
the  stomach  that  digesteth  and  distributeth  to  all  the 
rest.    So  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and  univers- 
ality to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  consider  that  all 
professions  are  from  thence  served  and  supplied.    And 
this  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause  that  hath  hindered  the 
progression  of  learning,   because  these  fundamental 
knowledges  have  been  studied  but  in  passage.    For  if 
you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used 
to  do,  it  IS  not  anything  you  can  do  to  the  boughs, 
but  It  is  the  stirring  of  the  earth  and  putting  new 
mould  about  the  roots  that  must  work  it.    Neither  is 
«t  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  dedicating  of  foundations 
and  dotations  to  professory  leamijig  hath  not  only  had 
a  malign  aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
sciences,  but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and 
governments.      For  hence  it  proceedeth  that  princes 
tind  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve  them  in 
causes  of  estate,  because  there  is  no  education  collegiate 
which  IS  free  ;  where  such  as  were  so  disposed  mought 
give  themselves  to  histories,  modem  languages,  booka 
of  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  the  Uke  enable- 
ments  imto  service  of  estate. 

9.  And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and 
founders  of  lectures  do  water,  it  followeth  well  in  order 
to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  public  lectures ; 
namely,  in  the  smalhiess  and  meanness  of  the  salary  or 
reward  which  in  most  places  is  assigned  unto  them ; 
whether  they  be  lectures  of  arts,  or  of  professions. 
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For  it  is  necessary  to  the  progression  of  sciences  that 
readers  be  of  the  most  able  and  sufficient  men:  m 
those  which  are  ordained  for  generating  and  propamit- 
ing  of  sciences,  and  not  for  transitory  use.  This  camiot 
be,  except  their  conditio"  and  endowment  be  such  m 
may  content  the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole 
labour  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function  and 
attendance;  and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion 
answerable  to  that  mediocrityorcompetencyof  advance- 
ment,  which  may  be  expected  from  a  profession  or  the 
practice  of  a  profession.    So  as,  if  you  will  have  sciences 

i°^hJT.^''^^  o^'"''®  ^*^'^'«  °»»^tery  law.  which 
was.  That  those  which  staid  with  the  carriage  should 
have  equal  part  with  those  which  were  in  the  action '  • 
else  will  the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So  readers  iil 
sciences  are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  pro- 
visions of  sciences,  whence  men  in  active  courses  are 
furnished,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  equal  enter- 
tainment with  them  ;  otherwise  if  the  fathera^in  sciences 
fte  of  the  weakest  sort  or  be  ill  maintained, 

Et  patnim  invalidi  referent  jejunia  nati. 

10.  Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need  some 
alchemist  to  help  me,  who  call  upon  men  to  sell  their 
books,  and  to  build  furnaces ;   quitting  and  forsaking 
JUmerva  and  the  Muses  as  barren  virgins,  and  relvina 
uiwn  Vulcan.     But  certain  it  is,  that  unto  the  deej 
iruitfu],  and  operative  study  of  many  sciences,  special^ 
natural  philosophy  and  physic,  books  be  not  only  the 
insteumentals ;    wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men 
hath  not  been  altogether  wanting.    For  we  see  spheres, 
globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been  pro- 
vided  as  appurtenances  to  astronomy  and  cosmography, 
as  well  as  books.    We  see  likewise  that  some  pUcS 
instituted  for  physic  have  annexed  the  commodity  of 
gardens  for  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  do  Ukewise  com- 
mand the  use  of  dead  bodies  for  anatomies.    But  these 
do  respect  but  a  few  things.     In  general,  there  will 
hardly  be  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclo?*  \ff  of 
nature,  except  there  be  some  allowance  for  ea  •  nseff 
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about  experiments ;  whether  they  be  experiments 
appertammg  to  Vulcanua  or  Daedalus,  fdTnace  or 
engme,  or  any  other  kind.  And  therefore  as  secre- 
tanes  and  spiab  of  princes  and  states  bring  in  bills 
for  mteUigence,  so  you  must  allow  the  spials  and  in- 
telhgencers  of  nature  to  bring  in  their  bills;  or  else 
you  shall  be  iH  advertised. 

*  ^J'  -^i  **  Alexander  made  such  a  Uberal  assignation 
to  Anstotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of  hunters, 
fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  Hke,  that  he  mought  compile 
an  history  of  nature,  much  better  do  they  deserre  it 
that  travail  in  arts  of  nature. 

«.l?*  ,^o*^er  defect  which  I  note,  is  an  intermission 
or  neglect,  m  those  which  are  governors  in  universities, 
of  consultation,  and  in  princes  or  superior  persons,  of 
vwitation :    to  enter  into  account  and  consideration, 
whether  the  readings,  exercises,  and  other  customs 
apiiertaining  unto  learning,  anciently  began  and  since 
contmued,  be  well  instituted  or  no ;  and  thereupon  to 
ground  an  amendment  or  reformation  in  that  which 
Bjall  be  found  mconvenient.    For  it  is  one  of  your 
Majesty  s  own  most  wise  and  princely  maxims,  *  That 
in  aU  usages  and  precedents,  the  times  be  considered 
wherem  they  first  began  ;  which  if  they  were  weak  or 
Ignorant,  it  derogateth  from  the  authority  of  the  usaee 
and  leavetb  it  for  suspect.'    And  therefore  inasmtich 
as  most  of  the  usages  and  orders  of  the  universities 
were  derived  from  more  obscure  times,  it  is  the  more 
requisite  they  be  re-examined.    In  this  kind  I  will  cive 
an  instance  or  two,  for  example  sake,  of  things  that  are 
the  most  obvious  and  familiar.    The  one  is  a  matter, 
wnich  though  It  be  ancient  and  general,  yet  I  hold 
to  be  an  error ;  which  is,  that  scholars  in  universities 
^'T^J?^  ^^I""^  and  too  unripe  to  logic  and  rhetoric, 
arts  fitter  for  graduates  than  children  and  novices. 
±or  these  two,  rightly  taken,  are  the  gravest  of  sciences, 
being  the  arts  of  arts  ;  the  one  for  judgement,  the  other 
for  ornament.    And  they  be  the  rules  and  directions 
now  to  set  forth  ai>d  dispose  matter :    and  therefore 
for  n  mds  empty  and  unfrau^t  with  matter,  and  which 
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have  not  gathered  that  which  Cicero  calleth  sylva  and 
mpeUex,  stuff  and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  arts  (as 
If  one  should  learn  to  weigh,  or  to  measw^,  or  to  paint 
the  wind)  doth  work  but  this  effect,  that  the  wisdom 
of  those  arts,  which  is  great  and  universal,  is  ahnost 
made  contemptible,  and  is  degenerate  into  childish 
sophistry  and  ridiculous  affectation.    And  further,  the 
untimely  learning  of  them  hath  drawn  on  by  con- 
sequence the  superficial  and  unprofitable  teaching  and 
wntmg  of  them,  as  fitteth  indeed  to  the  capacity  of 
chddren.    Another  is  a  lack  I  find  in  the  exercises 
used  m  the  universities,  which  do  make  too  great 
a  divorce  between  invention  and  memory.    For  their 
speeches  are  either  premeditate,  in  verbis  conceptis, 
where  nothing  is  left  to  invention ;   or  merely  extem- 
poral,  where  httle  is  left  to  memory.    Whereas  in  hfe 
and  action  there  is  least  use  of  either  of  these,  but 
rather  of  intermixtures  of  premeditation  and  invention, 
notes  and  memory.    So  as  the  exercise  fitteth  not  the 
practice,  nor  the  image  the  life ;  and  it  is  ever  a  true 
!^  !  "^exercises,  that  they  be  framed  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  hfe  ©'practice  ;  for  otherwise  they  do  pervert 
the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  not  Prepare 
them.    IJe  truth  whereof  is  not  obscure,  when  scholars 
come  to  the  practices  of  professions,  or  other  actions  of 
f'^iu  '  „^^^^cJ»  when  they  set  into,  this  want  is  soon 
tound  by  themselves,  and  sooner  by  others.    But  this 
part,  touching  the  amendment  of  the  institutions  and 
orders  of  "-  v.^rsities,  I  will  conclude  with  the  clause 
of  Caesar^  ,  Oppius  and  Balbus, '  Hoc  quemad- 

moduin  =  -t,  aonnuUa  mihi  in  mentem  veniunt, 
et  multa  possunt :    de  iis  rebus  rogo  vos  ut 

cogitatiom        ascipiatis.' 

I J  \?'  ^°^^?l  ^®*"®°*  J^^^°^  ^  '^o*®'  ascendeth  a  little 
higher  than  the  precedent.  For  as  the  proficience  of 
learning  consisteth  much  in  the  orders  and  institutions 
of  universities  m  the  same  states  and  kingdoms,  so  it 
would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if  there  were  more  in- 
telligence mutual  between  the  universities  of  Europe 
than  now  there  is.     We  see  there  be  many  orders  a£d 
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I^JSS*'?"'  "^^'^  ^""^^  *^«y  ^  divided  under 
jeyeral  iovereigntiea  and  territories,  yet  they  tako 

correspondence  one  with  the  other,  insomuch  m  they 

c^!S.?s'k1."?k*\*^  ?^"/"'''-  ^d  '^Jy  w  nature 
rZilo  K*  W  *°  '*°^"'«''  *"d  wt«  mechanical 
contract  brotherhoods  in  communalties,  ard  the  anoint- 
ment of  God  supermduceth  a  brotherhood  in  kinss  am 
bishops,  so  in  hke  manner  there  cannot  but  be  a  frater- 
nity  in  learning  and  illumination,  relating  to  that 

fh«  SiJl,''V -S  ».»"pb"t«i  to  God,  who*i8  called 
the  father  of  illuminations  or  liehts. 

i,„!k*«?^^*  ^®'®*^*  "^^'^^  ^  ^'^  note  is.  that  thero 

♦  i?,?n#  Jf/"'  ** ""-'y "i*""'^ *^"'  »"y  Public designa. 
tion  Of  wnters  or  inquirers,  concerning  such  parte  of 
knowledge  as  may  appear  not  to  have  been  already 
sufficiently  laboured  or  undertaken ;  unto  which  point 
it  18  an  inducement  to  enter  into  a  view  and  examina- 
tion what  parte  of  learning  have  been  prosecuted  and 
what  omitted.  For  'le  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst 
the  causes  of  want,  and  the  great  quantity  of  bo4s 
maketh  a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than  lack  ;  which 
surcharge  nevertheless  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  m  Akine 
no  more  books,  but  by  making  more  good  books,  which, 
the  ench'^  ^^^^'  nought  devour  the  serpcnte  of 

15.  The  removing  of  all  the  defecte  formerly  enu- 
raerate,  except  the  last,  and  of  the  active  part  klso  of 
the  last  (which  18  the  designation  of  writers),  are  opera 
basilica ',  towards  which  the  endeavours  of  a  private 
^^Hf""?^*!,^  ^"*  \^  ^"^  ™*«®  ^n  a  crossway,  that  may 

I^tt  «?fi!??  Tf ^'/^u- 1^?°°.*  «°  '*•  ^"t  the  inducing 
.art  of  the  latter  (which  is  the  survey  of  learning)  may 
be  set  forward  by  private  travail.  Wherefore  I  wiU 
now  attempt  to  make  a  general  and  faithful  perambula- 
tion of  learning,  with  an  inquiry  what  parte  thereof  he 
i.esn  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and  converted  by 
the  mdustry  of  man  ;  to  the  end  that  such  a  plot  made 
and  recorded  to  memory,  may  both  minister  light  to 
any  public  designation,  and  also  serve  to  excite  volun- 
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?/♦  tS^V°^'  Wherein  neverthelew  my  pnrpoM 
2,5  nit'fVrt  ^  note  only  omissions  and  defideSS! 
andnot  to  make  any  redargution  of  errors  or  incomplete 
prosecut  ons.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  set  forth  what 
ground  heth  unmanured.  and  another  thing  tocoJwJt 
111  husbandry  m  that  which  is  manured.     * 

in  the  handlmg  and  undertaking  of  which  work  I  am 
nor  r^r^H^^V ''  '^  "^**  ^  ^°  '^"^  move  ili Ja  5,m!J^ 

nultir  r'°.  '''  12'°*  "*"".^'  ^^  ^  «»*  *o  """tain  m; 
purpose.  But  my  hope  is,  that  if  my  extreme  lore  to 
Ip^mmg  can-y  me  too  far.  I  may  obtain  the  exc^  of 
affection ;  for  that  '  It  is  not  granted  to  man  totere 

iberty  of  judgement  than  I  must  leave  to  others  -and 

o™  ZVT  '^*"  ^  indifferently  glad  either  to  ^r 

hnZnT^'^M°'  '^'^P*  ''■°™  ^"°*2«»-'  tl>»t  duty  of 

fShJlf '°'^T  ^'^^"^'^  "^**  ''f  ^l^°«e  *h»g«»  which 
m*«t l^n*^"*  ^""^  '^^^^"^  ^  deficiencies  and  omissions. 
Zi^rJ'  ''^"''r  *"^  ''"^"^«  'h»*  "on^e  of  them  S 
ni3  .l?n  °"%*"'*  ^'^^^^^  •  ^'^^"^  to  be  but  curiositS! 

Sit!/  'i"^*X-  *"?  ^^™°«<^  impossibility  to  be  com^ 
Si  T'^.^^^'^tcd.    But  for  the  two^first.  I  refer 

.Tn!!-K^-/^'V  ?^'''^""^^"•  ^0'  the  last,  touchtog 
impossibility  I  take  it  those  things  are  to  be  hSS 
possible  which  may  be  done  by  some  person,  though 
f  hnn^?  «^Y^^one ;  and  which  may  be  Jone  b^  many 
though  not  by  any  one ;  and  which  may  be  done  m 
.accession  of  ages,  tho  „ot  within  the^CSrgSS  if 
ne  mans  hfe;   a,nd     ^ich  may  be  done  by  public 

nftStlr'^-^^"?,^  '^^^  ^y  P"^»*«  endeavo^.^  But 
thiri*  Q  t'^'^^'.'l.^^y  "*°  ^'^^  take  to  himself  rather 
that  of  Salomon. « Dicit  piger.  Leo  est  in  via.'  than  £at 

r«U  S.V  ^°Tu*  "^"^'^  P°^^**  videntur.'  I  shaU  be  con- 
«nrf  rJ     V  ^^?'^  ^  esteemed  but  as  the  better 

demanHT^^'\-^°'  ^  ^*  *«^«**»  «o°»«  knowledge  to 
soZ^i  ?"^«*\°^  not  impertinent,  so  it  recuireth 
some  sense  to  make  a  wish  not  absurd. 

1.    1.  The  parts  of  huma>   learning  have  reference 
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S«^l.'«?T  P*^  of  man*.  undewUnding.  which  » 
the  scat  of  learning :  history  to  his  memoi?.  noesx  to 
hi.  imagination,  and  philosophy  to  his  reasS  ^line 
learning  receiveth  tfce  same  "^distribution  ?  f or  thr 
St?n7*"  i-  the  same,  though  the  re^elatTon  of 
oracle  and  sense  be  diverse.  So  as  theolocy  consisteth 
also  of  history  of  the  church ;   of  parab^s.  wh  Jh  ^h 

5ir  X?^*i*'  \".\°'  ^°^y  ^°^**"^«»  oVprecept     For  a.' 
for  that  part  which  seemeth  supemumerai^,  which  i' 

2.  History  is  natural,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  • 

Historia       ^.hereof  the  three  first  I  allow  as  oxtant ! 

LUerarum.   '"®  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.     For  no 

man  hath  propounded  to  himself  the 

Reneral  state  of  learning  to  be  described  and  represented 

^Z^L^,^^°\  !•  "^^-^y  ^"^^  ^°"«  '^«  ^°rks  of 
^tiTVu  t.- .  ""^^  "J"''^  "^^  ecclesiastical ;  without 
which  the  history  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me  to  b^, 
a.  the  statua  of  Polynhemus  with  his  eye  out;   that 

r^H  i-5*'"?*,r"'*'°«  "^^^^  *^°^^  "^o"*  "how  the  spirit 
and  life  of  the  person.    And  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
m  divew  particular  sciences,  as  of  the  jurisconsulte 
tK!^.*]?®'^*i'*''^'"'  ^^®  '•hetoricians,  the  philosophers,' 
ifXoJf  '^' doj^  some  small  memorials  of  the  sctools. 
!2i:°   •  t^^  ^^l    "^^  '^  likewise  some  barren 
relations  touching  the  invention  of  arts  or  umws 
But  a  just  story  of  learning,  containing  the  antiquities 
and  pnginals  of  knowledges  and  theif  sectsrffi  to 
ventions.  theu:  traditions,  their  diverse  administrations 
and  managmgs,  their  flourishings,  their  opposition., 
decays,  depressions,  obhvions,  removes,  with  the  causes 
Kl^°"*u"^  of  them,  and  all  other  events  concerning 
learning,  ttiroughout  the  ages  of  the  world,  I  may  truly 
affirm  to  be  wanting.    The  use  and  end  of  whicli  work 
of  iSrS^  fW°'"''^u'*T«°  ^°''  ^^iosity  or  satisfaction 
ZJZT  *^**  "®  i^®  ^°''^'''    '  'earning,  but  chiefly  for 
t^H^JfT -f  ^n  8'^'®  P-Pose,  which  is  this  in  few 
words.  tb.,t  it  will  make  feamed  men  wise  in  the  use 
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and  administrfttion  of  learning.    For  it  is  not  Saint 
Augtwtme  a  nor  Saint  Ambrose*  works  that  will  make 
***  T^J^  divine,  as  ecclesiastical  history,  throughly 
read  Md  observed ;  and  the  same  reason  is  of  h  anSng. 
A  History  of  nature  is  of  three  sorto :  of  naturehi 
Xlr^'  «     nature  erring  or  varying;   and  of  nature 
altered  or  wrought;    that  is,  history  of  creatures. 
ih^l  °i  marvels,  and  history  of  arts.    The  first  of 
h??„o  I  .?  '  "  «**?*•  «»d  that  in  good  perft  tion  : 
the  two  latter  are  handled  so  weakly  and  unprofitably. 
as  I  am  moved  to  note  them  as  deficient.  3°°'*°'^' 
For  i  fand  no  suflBcient  or  competent  col-    "»*'<^«a 
lection  of  the  works  of  nature  which  have    -£'*'"''"? 
a  digression  and  deflexion  from  the  ordin-    ^^'*^'*'' 
"^7  **l°"^u  ®'  ^fenerations,  productions,  and  motions  : 
whether  they  be  singularities  of  place  and  religion,  or 
the  strange  events  of  time  and    hance,  or  the  eflFects 
of  yet  unknowB  proprieties,  or  tiie  instances  of  excep- 

fiS,  /ifl^""?*  ^^'^'-  ^*'  "^  *™e'  I  find  a  number  Sf 
books  of  fabulous  experiments  and  secrets,  and  frivolouH 
impostures  for  pleasure  and  strangeness ;  but  a  sub- 
fitantial  and  severe  collection  of  the  heterocUtea  or 
irregulars  of  nature,  weU  examined  and  described. 
I  and  not :  specially  not  with  due  rejection  of  fables 

untruth  in  nature  be  once  on  foot,  what  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  of  exammation,  and  countenance  of  antiquity, 
and  what  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  opinion  ^  simiD- 
tudes  and  ornaments  of  speech,  it  is  never  call-ci 
clown. 

•  h  ??®"^.o^*^'»^ork,  honoured  with  a  precddt^nb 
m  Anstotle,  13  nothing  less  than  to  give  contentmt-t 
to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain  wits,  a.;  tbe  manntr 
of  Alu-abilanes  is  to  do ;  but  for  two  reas-^.  both  of 
great  weight;  the  one  to  correct  the  partiality  of 
axioms  and  opinions,  which  are  commonly  framed  only 
upon  common  andfamiliarexamples  ;  the  other  because 
irom  the  wonders  of  nature  is  the  nearest  intelligence 
and  passage  towards  the  wonders  of  art :  for  it  is  no 
more  but  by  following,  and  as  it  were  hounding  nature 
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in  her  wanderings,  to  be  able  to  lead  her  afterwards  to 
the  same  place  again.    Neither  am  I  of  opini^  i  th;^ 
hwtory  of  marveK  that  superstitious  nSoM,? 

X^"S  ^^^^''^^^^^  dreams.^vinationsr^d  thTSko 
where  there  is  an  assurance  and  clear  evidence  of  tl«' 
friw  •^*°««*^«' excluded.    For  it  is  nTyet  £ot 
m  what  cases  and  how  far  eflfecte  attributed  to  sS^r 
stition  do  participate  of  natural  causes :  ^d  SerX™ 
howsoever  the  practice  of  such  things  Tto  te  cm? 

^iJhJtL^''  S'.^y",'  °^  ^^"«^°«  ^«d  natural  phT 

thlri  P^yed  yourself  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  sun 
which  passeth  thro.igh  pollutions  and  itself  remain  r^ 

bvThi^,^  have  mixture  with  superstition,  be  ^d 
t  iL^t^^i""^''  ^^  "^^  ^  ^e  minlted  with  the  n^a 
tions  which  are  merely  and  sincerely  natural     S^r, 
for  the  narrations  touching  the  prodigies  and  mir^los 
^L  i?T'  *^*y  *^^  ^^^h^'-  not  true.*^or  not  nTt^a  • 

6  '  fS  h?«;^P"'f  ^°'  ^°'  *^«  «*°^y  of  natSJe        ' 
5,    For  history  of  nature  wrought  or  mechanical. 

HuHorta        J:  *^d  some  collections  made  of  agricul* 
JHeehaniea.    *^^'  and  likewise  of  manual  arts ;    but 

familiar  and  4Z'?°"C'-^t'T^^°V^^^P^"°^^"*^ 
!,««-.       ^    vulgar.    ±or  it  is  esteemed  a  kind  of  di< 

honour  unto  learning  to  descend  to  inquiry  or  medita 

Uon  gon  matters  mechanical.  exceptThey  b^  Tuch  ai 

S  humo^'oTT^'  '^^'''  ^"'^V^^^l  «"SL 
a  TOunting  sophist,  disputing  with  SocrX  a  tetSn 

o,  inducU,  P^t'SSex2^-ptef*™?,rrj 
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ww.*?,*!?^  !""*'  ""^  "■•■»  o'  »  '»ir  pot  wen  chad 
whereat  Hippias  was  offended,  and  said   'Mn^  rtT' 

any  that  did  allege  such  base  and  sordid  ^Snc^' 

■fcss  yr  :^irs*a '  ^°''  '■»?.««^»<' 

ves«m.en.j.  C  «d  so'^SS.'onTan^ro^y-"  tXZ 

mLn  .Sdtarttings'dil^o^r^af  t't,^,  ST"  *^" 
child,  master  ancf  sprvunf  «i,;  u         •      '  P*'®^*  and 

and  funlmSteTtotarcfa  nitu^r i?^  °^°v.«>^  '"^'^^ 
ofoSearTSXr/  ^^^^^^ng  of  the  observations 
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axioms  than  is  hitherto  attained.  For  like  as  a  man's 
disposition  is  never  well  known  till  he  be  crossed,  nor 
Proteus  ever  changed  shapes  till  he  was  straitened  and 
held  fast ;  so  the  passages  and  variations  of  nature 
lannot  appear  so  fully  in  the  liberty  of  nature  as  in  the 
trials  and  vexations  of  art. 

11.  1.  For  civil  history,  it  is  of  three  kinds  ;  not 
untitiy  to  be  compared  with  the  three  kinds  of  pictures 
or  images.  For  of  pictures  or  images,  we  see  some  aro 
unhnished,  some  are  perfect,  and  some  are  defaced. 
No  of  histories  we  may  find  three  kmds,  memorials, 
perfect  histories,  and  antiquities ;  for  memorials  are 
history  unfinished,  or  the  first  or  rough  draughts  of 
history ;  and  antiquities  are  history  defaced,  or  some 
remnants  of  history  which  have  casually  escaped  the 
shipwreck  of  time. 

2.    Memorials,  or  preparatory  history,  are  of  two 
sorts ;  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  commentaries 
and  the  other  registers.    Commentaries  are  they  which 
set  down  a  continuance  of  the  naked  events  and  actions 
without  the  motives  or  designs,   the  counsels,   the 
speeches,  the  pretexts,  the  occasions  and  other  passages 
of  action :  for  this  is  the  true  nature  of  a  commentary 
(though  Caesar,  in  modesty  mixed  with  greatness,  did 
for  his  pleasure  apply  the  name  of  a  commentary  to  the 
best  history  of  the  world).    Registers  are  coUections 
of  pubhc  acts,  as  decrees  of  council,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, declarations  and  letters  of  estate,  orations  and  the 
like,  without  a  perfect  continuance  or  contexture  of 
the  thread  of  the  narration. 

3.  Antiquities,  or  remnants  of  history,  are,  as  was 
said,  tanquam  tabula  naufragii  * :  when  industrious 
persons,  by  an  exact  and  scrupulous  diligence  and 
observation,  out  of  monuments,  names,  words,  pro- 
verbs, traditions,  private  records  and  evidences,  frag- 
ments of  stories,  passages  of  books  that  concern  not 
story,  and  the  like,  do  save  and  recover  somewhat  from 
the  deluge  of  time. 

4-  Ji  these  kinds  of  unperfect  histories  I  do  assign 
no  deficience,  for  they  are  tanquam  imperfecte  mista ; 
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nJl,?"A^°7  *1^  deficience  in  them  is  but  their 
nature.  As  for  the  corruptioas  and  moths  of  histoi?^ 
which  are  epitomes,  the  use  of  them  d^rveth  to  ^ 

«  ^K^'  ^  f  f '^  °^  ^"'^d  judgement  hkte  ooaf^ 
M  those  that  have  fretted  and  corroded  the  SSnd 
bodies  of  many  excellent  histories,  and  WTouffht^W« 
mto  bwe  and  unprofitable  dregs  ^***  *^®"' 

histor?T7if  rhri'i"  rj  ^  "*"^^  J*"*  "»d  perfect 
uisMjiy,  18  or  three  kinds,  accordinc  to  fha  V>k;<w.4- 

which  ,t  propoundeth.  or  p;etendeth^  r^pres^nt ?^ for 

¥he  w'^^'^'n'^i^  ^*'^^'  °'  »  person?K  .L'tioS 
The  first  we  call  chronicles,  the  sicond  ives  and  Z 

fi;;?L"S'most°''1f°'^^  Of  these,  a'SoSgh  S: 
«n!i  K  .u    ™°!*  complete  and  absolute  kind  of  hlitoiv 

exceUeth  it^'^^.^fi^'r  *°^  «^°7'  Jet  the'^S 
!nS  of«  ^^  profit  and  use,  and  tie  third  in  veritv 
and  smcenty.  For  history  of  times  reDrSentoth  rt^J 
magnitude  of  actions,  and  L  pubU^fSS^^d^port! 
mente  of  persons,  and  passeth  over  in  silenMTth* 
smaller  passages  and  motions  of  mL  and  mStew 
But  such  being  the  workmanship  of  God  as  he  £fh 
h^  the  greatest  weight  upon^he  smXt  '^^ 

pass,  that  such  histones  do  rather  set  forth  the  nomn 
of  business  than  the  true  and  inward  r^OTtTth^T 
But  hves.  If  they  be  well  written,  proiSiSdSg  t^  ^m 
^il^r*  PS"^''  ,J°  represent,  in*  whom  Sm  b^?h 
greater  and  smaller,  public  and  private   hive  a  eom 
mixture,  must  of  nece^ity  contaiJ  a  mo/e  tile,  Lti^' 

6.  For  the  history  of  times  (I  mean  of  civU  history), 
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It  hath  pleased  God  to  ordain  and  illustrate  two  exem- 
plar  states  of  the  world  for  arms,  learning,  moral  virtue, 
^bcy.  and  laws ;  the  state  of  Grecia  and  the  sSteof 
Kome ;  the  histones  whereof,  occupying  the  middle 
part  of  time,  have  more  ancient  to  them  histories  which 
S  J«Ioh3  ^'^'^o^  n»^e  be  termed  the  antiquities 

ntii! J  n  J,  t^'lu  ^*®''  *^®°»'  ImtoTies  which  may  be 
likewise  called  by  the  name  of  modem  history. 

fcJ;».-«      *^  .ipeak  of  the  deficiencies.    As  to  the 

th?m  fnr^  «*^^**r  i^""-  ''°'"^^'  '^^^  ""^^  *0  note 

them  for  deficient.  Deficient  they  are  no  doubt,  con- 
^S?*.'?S'l''  ^^^^  r"^  fragment ;  but  the  deficient 

jnto-  nu6ifo  conda  her  head  is  muffled  from  our  sight. 
For  the  history  of  the  exemplar  states  it  is  extant  in 
good  perfection.  Not  but  f  could  wish  there  were 
a  perfect  course  of  history  for  Grecia  from  Theseus  to 
Philopoemen  (what  time  the  affairs  of  Grecia  drowned 

?,ji  ^°*^i  ^^l"^  *  T*^^  *^*^«  °^  ^0°^^)'  and  for  Rome 
from  Romulus  to  Justmianus,  who  may  be  truly  said 
to  bevlhmue  Romavorum.  In  which  sequences  of 
lt^Z?^***.*  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  in  the  one, 
Md  the  texts  of  I^ius,  Polybius,  Sallustius.  Caesar^ 
Appianus,  Tacitus,  Herodianus  in  the  other,  to  be  kept 
enture  without  any  diminution  at  all,  and  only  to  bo 
Bupphed  and  continued.  But  this  is  matter  of  magnifi- 
cence, rather  to  be  commended  than  required :  and  we 
speak  now  of  parta  of  learning  supplemental  and  not 
of  suTOrerogation. 

8.  But  for  modem  histories,  whereof  there  are  8on>e 
few  verv  worthy,  but  the  greater  part  beneath  medi- 
ocrity leavmg  the  care  of  foreign  stories  to  foreign 
states,  because  I  wiU  not  be  curiosus  in  aliena  republican 
i  cannot  fad  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  the  un- 
worthmess  of  the  history  of  England  in  the  main  con- 

*£S*To*  .^"®i'.*°?  *^®  partiality  and  obliquity  of 
that  of  Scotland  m  the  latest  and  largest  author  that 
1  have  seen :  supposing  that  it  would  be  honour  for 
your  Majesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if  this  island 
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of  Great  Brittany,  as  it  is  now  joined  i 
the  ages  to  come  so  were  joined  in  one  nistory  lor  the 
Si  ^A^^^^l  ^^^^  *^®  ^*^«^  of  tlie  sacred  history. 
fT«  *t?T,!?^  ^""T^-  *^^  «^«^  °f  *J»«  ten  tribes  and? 
lhJ7hl  ^^/  ^'  ^T^u".  *°««^her.  And  if  it  shaU  seem 
mrfo^.^'i^r''  •  ^  *^"  '"^''^  ^*y  °^*J^«  »t  1^««  exactly 
™SI^!  '  *^°'®  ,".*"  «^^e"ent  period  of  a  much 
S  f»  f°°^P*««  «f  time,  as  to  the  story  of  England ; 

^tin.  S  Jk^''i/'°^  *^'  ^^*^"«  °f  the-'Roses  to  the 
S^  ml  ?,  }^  kmgdoms ;  a  portion  of  time  wherein. 
^H^tL  S?^r^°S"«'  ^^^'^  ^^^^  *«en  the  rarS 
Sr„*^^*  '"^  L'H  "V"^^""  of  successions  of  any 

tTtl  .""'l^  *^*  mixed  adoption  of  a  crown  by  armVlSi 
riSfJ         ^""17  ^'^  ^*"^^'  ^°  eatablishmeit  by  mar 
nage ;    and  therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters 

S  t?«  l^*r°"*yr°l'*°'""* '   ^"*  ^ell  passed  throud, 
sufficient  kings  of  aU  the  number.    Then  foUoweth  the 

rifmLh  w^'  "^^^'^  ^*'^'''?''  howsoever  conducted, 
had  much  mtermixture  with  the  affairs  of  Europe 
balancing  and  inclining  them  variably;  in  whT^ 
^^l!  *  ^°  ^«^°  *^^*  ^^^^  alteration^hi  Se  st^te 
?h«  Z'  '' V°  .1'^^°"  ^^'^'^  seldom  cometh  upon 
the  stage.  Then  the  reign  of  a  minor:  then  an  offer 
of  an  usurpation  (though  it  was  but  as  Mr£  ep^mem) 
Then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matched  with  a  forcimer ' 

tetV.r^^"''"  '^^'  ^^'^  ^^"^^'y  ^^d  unmarrieTand 
fmL     •  «°^e?«^e«t  «o  masculine,  as  it  had  greater 

tT?w°''  ^"^  *?P"^1'°°  "P°^  the  states  abroad  than 
most  happy  and  glorious  event,  that  this  island  of 

m  iieeii .    and  that  oracle  of  rest  given  to  Aeneas 
antiquam  exquirite  matrem,'  shoi^d  now  te  ^' 

S°cSS^rK  '"^^"^  "I^""^  the  nations  of  England  Std 
bcotlf^d,  bemg  now  reunited  in  the  ancient  mot^r 

ZTJ^  ^""^^y-  ^  ^  f^i  period  of  aU  LsSbStv 
and  peregrmations.    So  that  ^  it  cometh  ^p^Z 
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.^ill  ^^\  i^**  *^®y  have  certain  trepidations 
hat  by  the  providence  of  God  this  monarchy,  bSore 

IhU  «?i  ^  ^°P® J*  "  "^'^  established  for  ever),  it  had 
these  prelusive  changes  and  varieties. 

s«  Wttl^Lf  Mu^*?  ^''*°8®  *h»*  these  times  havo 
!ii««^  J^r"^  *?^  T5^"®«  o'  *he  times,  as  that  the 
r^h^  of  hves  should  be  no  more  frequent  Por 
aUhough  there  be  not  many  sovereign  pSwes  or 
ra^«?„rT*"^"'  »«lth^t  -totes  are^osCSStS 
hS^^r^^^K"*  *^  *^«'*  "^*°y  worthy  personagS 

•Tories  IJr  t^l  S*"-  ^'^^''^  P^^^^  ^^ 
t  logies.    For  herem  the  mvention  of  one  of  the  latfl 

poeta  „  proper,  and  doth  weU  enrich  the  ancient  ficto^ 
For  he  feigneth  that  at  the  end  of  the  thread  or  wei  of 
every  man  s  life  there  was  a  little  medal  contehW 
the  person's  name,  and  that  Time  waited  uScTthe 
mZ£  *°^^*'  "°?".  "l  *^«  thread  was  cut.  cau^ght  Se 

Z^t  th?h.nl";S^  *^"°*  *°  *^«  "^«^  °f  Lethe ;  and 
'^  the  bank  there  were  many  birds  flying  up  and 

l?^'li^**  '',*?"^,*^  8^'  *he  medals  and  carry  thL  in 

Jot  aT„.«^^M  "'^  "^^^r  *  ^^^  «™«'  ^hi^h  « they 

consecrate     Tnd'^rir^  u  *°  *  *^°"P^«'  ^here  it  was 

n  th^?^ff«;^     although  many  men,  more  mortal 

Li,Sf  «f  '°°^  i^^""  ^  their  bodies,  do  esteem 

vSi^y."^'"^'  '^^  "^^"^'y  ^''^^  ^  *  ^-^ity  and 

Animi  nil  magnae  laudis  egentes  ; 
which  opinion  cometh  from  that  root,  'Non  nriufl 
mSf ''  'rt^^^r^^f '  ^'^"^  ^^"d^^da  facere  de^?^ 
^CmnZ  •*^^*  "^  not  alter  Salomon's  judgement. 
t>.^trS;!f.  ^'ll**  cum  laudibus.  at  impiorim  nomen 
J^^th t,  n^- ^  ?'^e  flojirisheth.  the  other  either  ^n" 
Humeth  to  present  obUvion,  or  tumeth  to  an  ill  odour 

hath   been  long  weU  received  and  brought  in  use 
fehcis  memonae.  piae  memoriae,  bonae  mei^SriS^- 
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It  from  DemoHthone.,  that  •  bona  fama  propria  ioii-S 
defunctorum  • ,    which  po8«„ion  I  caS  SSTZL 

.^csftyTot'^sisLrtjt/i  arod'rr "  "^  " 

oi  a  8i»te  more  than  confusion  of  decreea  «n  if  h«#i 
not  a  httle  imbase  the  authoritv  oFf^'i,"  /        . 
mtermingle  matters  of  triumph  or  Lat^J^!?^^^  *" 

BuT^he"«s"Tr-°'  -yelty.f^th'rtS'of  sfaJ:: 

Xa?  r-"  d°  darrcTay'  ^^"7^^^^'  JJ^t  ^^^' 
which  was  read  befor^  Ai,oc        ^^  f  ®  *^®  chronicle 

.ak.  rea.  ooS n^TatrorSS.rSS.^-Kt-s;!' 
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»'8  had  passed  in  his  own  time  and  very  lately  before. 
But  the  journal  of  Alexander's  house  expressed  every 
soiall  particularity,  even  concerning  his  person  and 
court;  and  it  b  yet  an  use  well  received  in  enter- 
prises memorable,  as  expeditions  of  war,  navigations. 
Hnd  the  like,  i  eep  diaries  of  that  which  passeth 
continually. 

12.  I  cannot  likewise  be  ignorant  of  a  form  of 
writing  which  some  f  rave  and  wise  men  have  used, 
'ontaining  a  scattered  history  of  those  actions  which 
they  have  thought  worthy  of  memory,  with  politic 
discourse  and  observation  thereupon :  not  innorporato 
into  the  history,  but  separately,  and  as  the  more  phccipal 
in  their  mtention ;  which  kind  of  ruminated  history 
I  think  more  fit  to  place  amongst  books  of  poUcr^, 
whereof  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  than  amongst  hooka 
of  history.  For  it  is  the  true  office  of  history  to  repre- 
sent the  events  themselves  together  with  the  counsels, 
and  to  leave  the  observations  and  conclusions  there- 
upon to  the  liberty  and  faculty  of  every  man's  judge- 
ment. But  mixtures  are  things  irregidar,  whereof  no 
man  can  define. 

13.  So  also  is  there  another  kind  of  history  mani- 
foldly mixed,  and  that  is  history  of  cosmography: 
being  compounded  of  natural  history,  in  respect  of 
the  regions  themselves ;  of  history  civil,  in  respect  of 
the  habitations,  regiments,  and  manners  of  the  people ; 
find  the  mathematics,  in  respect  of  the  climates  and 
configurations  towards  the  heavens :  which  part  of 
learning  of  all  others  in  this  latter  time  hath  obtained 
most  proficience.  For  it  may  be  truly  afiirmed  to  the 
honour  of  these  times,  and  in  a  virtuous  emulation 
with  antiquity,  that  this  great  building  of  the  world 
had  never  through-lights  made  in  it,  till  the  age  of 
us  and  our  fathers.  For  although  they  had  knowledge 
of  the  antipodes, 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis. 
Olio  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper, 

yet  that  mought  be  by  demonstration,  and  not  in  fact ; 
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and  if  by  travel,  it  requireth  the  Toyago  bnt  of  half 
the  globe.  But  to  circle  the  earth,  at  the  heavenly 
bodies  do,  was  not  done  nor  enterpriaed  till  these 
later  times  i  and  therefore  these  times  may  Justly 
bear  in  their  word,  not  only  jitu  uftro,  in  precedence 
of  the  ancient  non  vUra,  and  imitabile  fidtnen,  in  pre- 
cedence of  the  ancient  non  imitabiU  fvlmen. 

Demons  qui  nimboa  et  non  imitabile  fulmen.  Ac. 

but  likewise  imitabile  eadum ;  in  respect  of  the  many 
memorable  voyages  after  the  manner  of  heaven  about 
the  globe  of  the  earth. 

14.  And  this  proficience  in  navigation  and  discoveries 
mav  plant  also  an  erpectation  of  the  further  proficience 
and  augmentation  ot  all  sciences ;  because  it  may  seem 
they  are  ordained  by  God  to  be  coevals,  that  is,  to 
meet  in  one  age.  For  so  the  prophet  Daniel  speaking 
of  the  latter  times  foretelleth,  *  Plurimi  pertransibunt, 
et  multiplex  erit  scientia ' :  as  if  the  openness  and 
through-passage  of  the  world  and  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge were  appointed  to  be  in  the  same  ages ;  as  we 
see  it  is  already  performed  in  great  part »  the  learning 
of  these  later  times  not  much  giving  place  to  the 
former  two  periods  or  returns  of  learning,  the  one  of 
the  Grecians,  the  other  of  the  Romans. 

III.  1.  History  ecclesiastical  receiveth  the  same 
divisions  with  history  civil :  but  further  in  the  pro- 
priety thereof  may  be  divided  into  the  history  of  the 
church,  by  a  general  name ;  histo^  of  prophecy ;  and 
history  of  providence.  The  first  describeth  the  times 
of  the  militant  church,  whether  it  be  fluctuant,  as  the 
ark  of  Noah,  or  movable,  as  the  ark  in  the  wilderness, 
or  at  rest,  as  the  ark  in  the  temple :  that  is,  the  state 
of  the  church  in  persecution,  in  remove,  and  in  peace. 
This  part  I  ought  in  no  sort  to  note  as  deficient ;  only 
I  would  the  virtue  and  sincerity  of  it  were  according 
to  the  mass  and  quantity.  But  I  am  not  now  in  hand 
with  censures,  but  with  omissions. 

2.    The  second,  which  is  history  of  prophecy,  con- 
Biateth  of  two  relatives,  the  prophecy,  and  the  'UMK)m- 
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JJSS?!"*^*?.?  therefore  the  nature  of  luoh  *  work 
jortedjnth  the  event  furfill&g  the  iame.  throughout 
5  #rS?  ^  ?5  ^""^^  I  ^^^  ^o'  *he  tetter  confirmation 
te«^S;^li^'  ^^^^  **/**'  illumination  of  the  ChiSch 
f^SS?  ^S^  P*"**  **'  P«>P»»««e»  which  are  yet  un- 
fomUed :  aUomng  neverthefees  that  latitude  Which  is 
aareeable  and  famUuM-  unto  divine  prophecies ;  being 
^the  nature  of  their  author,  with  whSm  a  Jhowlnd 

mied  ..unotuaUy  at  once,  but  have  springing  and 
autoria  germmant  accomplishment  throughout 
Pnphttua.  n»*ny  ages ;  though  the  height  or  f ul- 
»«m,  i%j-  •  "**■  .  ^*'®"  "*y  '©'er  to  some  one 
hf  Ho«?iS  •  ^2'^  ^^^°*»  ^  fi°d  deficient ;  but  is  ?o 
be  dtene  with  wwdom,  sobriety,  and  reverence,  or  no? 

ut^^thl^  ^^?^  "  ^^^^  o'  providence,  con- 
gS's  r«vilff "^^f ***  con;e8pon(fence  which  is  between 
itbL  ■«  !!J  ""*"  f""^  J«  "^c^e*  ^11 :  which  though 
^  fK-  «.f°T'  **  ^^^  ^'^^  °»<»*  part  it  is  not  legible 

n£^»J>,  n^^  *^®  tabernacle;  yet  at  some  times  it 
fte  oM*!?'  *°'  °"'J^^te'  establishment  and  the"  n- 
S^Jjf^°'®  Z^'""^  "*  ^*^°^*  God  in  the  world, 
SSif  »  ^u'^f  l*^^*  »°d  ^'^Pital  letters,  that,  as  the 
prophet  saitb,  'He  that  runneth  by  may  re^  it •  • 

?udi«mCr  'T"*^  P"':^^^^'  which^hasten^y  G«i's 
irSSiT^   '  *""*  "^''^f  ^°d  o'-  fi*  their  coitat^a 

Sol^  of  pS'  •  f""""^  ^^^  *^^  notable  events  and 
!!^^P     J  u?®^.^  judgements,  chastisements,  deliver- 

SSTluXTS  r^  '^^.  ^  *  ^°^k  which  hath 

Fr^ot^SntL'^oJStts:  °^  "^*°^'  -^  *^-^- 
apjinS^r  rhSr^.n.s^^  i^TJrSrtt:d™ 

SS.  rS^-  ^  properly  receive  and  retain  iA  memo^ 
the  deeds,  and  ,f  words,  yet  but  as  inducements  S 
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writang.,  whi<A  are  approDriate  to  the  oiutody  and 
woeipt  of  word,  only;  ^ch  UkewiM»  are  of  thwe 
JorU ;  oration*,  letters,  and  brief  speeches  or  sayW 
.w!?"*  *"  pleadings,  speeches  of  counsel.  laudaUvS 
inveoUves.  apologies   reprehensions,  oration,  of  fom! 

?o  Si  i«T™°i?y*  f  "^  '^'  ^^^'  Letter,  are  accorcSg 
toall  the  variety  of  occasion.,  advertiwments.  advfe«? 
thrections.  propositions,  petitions,  con  ndatory.  m- 
pctulatory,  satisfactorj-,  of  compliment,  of  SSui 

of  L^  ^  ''"  ^j" '™"  ^^  *"«°  «•  o'  »"  the  wo^ 
of  man,  in  my  judgement,  the  beet ;  for  they  are  mora 

SifaS  '^^TT'  "^  ^^^'  .Woohc^aSd  Sora 
S^  wi?^  conferences  or  present  .peeche..  80 
agam  letters  of  affairs  from  snc^  as  manage  them  or 

fo?Kr^i^dV~;!*"  «^^"  ^'^^  bJ^stSliS 
in  tw^T  ^  ^  *  *^''«®"*  '*«^«'^  *»^«>  best  histories 
iha^S  ^S"  r  ^^^  *P°P*»thegms.  it  «  a  great  los.^ 

thegms  which  were  of  his  own,  excel  aU  men's  elSe  «o 
I  suppose  wou  d  his  collection  of  apoph^hegni  haJe 
done.  For  as  for  those  which  are  coUe^ted  by  other, 
choice  hatrnoTh*"'*'!,'"  «"<^^  "^-^ters.  or  eL^'ffi 
kind«  nf  !5:J?  ^r?  ^'^PPy-  ^"*  "Po^  t^ese  three 
kinds  of  writings  I  do  not  insist,  bec^  I  have^ 
deficiencies  to  propound  concerning  them. 
*ht  .  ^^^^  therefore  concerning  history,  which  k 
that  part  of  learning  which  answerith  to  oAe  of  the 

ti^JT^':Lz:^:''  °^ '''  "^^"^  ^'  --  ^  ^^^ 

^}^k  /•  *?°®^y  **  *  P'*'**  of  learning  in  measure  of 
Tint  !7f  *^^  r^'*^  P*""*  restrained,  but  in  aT^her 
fT^  extremely  hcensed.  and  doth  truly  refer  tSthI 
wiagmation;    which,  being  not  tied  to^the  laws  of 

6^ve«d  "^^^  *'  P^'^!r  JT  '^^*  ^^i^'l^  natu«  hath 
severed,  and  sever  that  which  nature  hath  ioin«fl  - 

ajji  so  make  unlawful  matches  and  divorces  of  ^s  ' 
Rctoribus  atque  poetis.'  &c.    It  is  taken  in  two  sS 
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itt  refpeot  of  wordf  or  matter.  In  the  first  lenae  It  ia 
but  A  ohftnoter  of  etyle,  and  belongeth  to  arte  of 
f^**',.  .  .*■  ^^*  pertinent  for  the  prewnt.  In  tho 
Utter  it  ie  (M  hath  been  Mid)  one  of  the  principal 

Grtiou  of  learning,  and  is  nothing  else  but  feigned 
itory,  which  may  be  styled  as  well  In  prose  iSi  in 
verse* 

2.  The  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to  givo 
some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  in 
those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things  doth  deny 
It,  the  world  being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  soul ; 
by  reason  whereof  there  is.  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
mm,  a  aore  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness, 
and  a  more  absolute  variety,  than  can  be  found  in  tho 
°f  r!?*  ?7  *°^*    Therefore,  because  the  acts  or  events 
of  true  history  have  not  that  magnitude  which  satisfieth 
the  mind  of  man,  poesv  feigneth  acts  and  events  greater 
Bnd  more  heroical.    Because  true  history  propoundeth 
toe  successes  and  issues  of  actions  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  merits  of  virtue  and  vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns 
them  more  just  in  retribution,  and  more  according  to 
revealed  providence.    Because  true  history  repreeenteth 
Mtions  and  events  more  ordinary  and  less  interchanged, 
therefore  poesy  endueth  them  with  more  rareness,  and 
more  unexpected  and  alternative  variations.    So  as  it 
appeareth  that  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to  mag- 
namnuty,  morahty,  and  to  delectation.    And  therefo-^ 
It  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  o» 
divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind. 
by  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of 
the  mind ;  whereas  reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  tho 
mind  unto  the  natiire  of  things.    And  we  see  that  by 
these  insinuations  and  congruities  with  man's  nature 
and  pleasure,  joined  also  with  the  agreement  and  con- 
sort it  hath  with  music,  it  hath  had  access  and  estima- 
tion in  rude  times  and  barbarous  regions,  where  other 
learning  stood  excluded. 

3.  The  division  of  poesy  which  is  aptest  in  the  pro- 
pnetjr  thereof  (besides  those  divisions  which  are  common 
uato  It  with  history,  as  feigned  chronicles,  feigned  lives. 


it 
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nnd  the  appendices  o,'  hbtory,  m  feigned  eplatlet. 
f .igned  ora  ions,  and  tl3  ro.t)  i  into  p<Sy  naJStiv!^ 
r  .prejontative.  and  allu«ivo.  The  -^rStire  i.  anS^ 
^•Ifi^"^'''  hi-tory  with  the  excewe.  befon/T 
raemberod;  choonmg  for  subject  commonly  wan  and 
love,  rarely  state,  and  sometimes  plousure  or  mirth 
Representative  is  «i  a  visible  hiitory ;  aSd  Ui  aa 
mago  of  actions  as  if  they  were  present,  as  history 
All  '•  •*'"°"*  »»  °»'"">  M  they  ire.  (that  is)  n»t 
Allusive  or  parabolical  is  a  narition  applied  onlVto 

kmSTf"^™**!^'?*  P."5»^°  «'  conceit/Svhich  Utter 
kind  of  parabolical  wisdoiu  was  much  more  in  use  in 
the  ancient  times  as  by  the  fables  of  Aesop,  and  the 
bnof  sentences  of  the  seven,  and  the  use  of  hiero! 
glyph  ics  mav  appear.  And  the  cause  was.  for  that  it 
was  then  of  necessity  to  express  any  point  of  reaM>n 

tatL^    ?®'*  ***'?"■*  ^''^  ^"  ^^°^  *i™«»  wanted  both 

hieroglyphics  were  before  letters,  so  parables  were 
before  arguments:    and  nevertheless  n5w«id  awS 
^mes  they  do  retain  much  life  and  vigour,  because 
reason  cannot  be  so  sensible,  nor  examplS  so  *iT 
r^aik  r    1    *"*  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poesy 

thirh  la  *  K^  ^.  demonstrate  and  illustrate  thLt 
Tn,  K?  **''^*^^  ?'  delivered,  and  this  other  to  retire 
and  obecur..  it :  that  is.  when  the  secrets  and  mvbK 

?r  ;tffis'°oAh"«  ?''!?^°P^^'  ^^  invoiv^Tfafi:: 
auSr^  T  \^'!u"  '^'^''*'  P°®"y  ^«  «ee  the  use  is 
of  fabl^'otw  n^*^¥°  P^y  ^«  «^  *^«  exposition 
2a  it  ;^  *  u,  '*^J  °"*  sometimes  with  great  felicity  • 
as  in  the  fab  e  that  the  giante  being  overthrovm  iii 
their  war  againnt  the  gods,  the  earth  their  mJ^hS  £ 
revenge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame : 

Illam  terra  parens,  ira  irritata  Deorum. 

P^ZT:  "'  ^'*^'^"*-  ^^  Enceladoque  sororem 

WD?5^«.*^*,  ""^^^^  P^*^  '^^  "»o^«hs  have 
wppresaed  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the  malignity 
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fUS^ft.l'^^f  ',"  *^®  ™°*^®'  of  rebellion)  doth  brine 
SSl^-^^*?";!^  '^*°'*®?''  ^'^^  taxations  of  the  states! 
which  18  of  the  same  kind  with  rebellion,  but  more 
femimne.    So  in  the  fable  that  the  rest  of  the  S 

with  his  hundred  hands  to  his  aid:   expounded  that 

kSi?^«r*5f^  subjects,  as  long  as  by  wisdom  they 
keep  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  wiU  be  sure  to  come 
m  on  their  side.    So  in  the  fable  that  Achilles  was 

aTn' "J?  ^1"'  ?^°^  *^«  ^^^«r'  who  was  plr 
LT  .^^u  ^^^^  ^^*'  expounded  ingeniously  but 
t^n,  W^  Machiavel,  that  it  belongeth  to  the  educa- 
tion and  disciphne  of  princes  to  know  as  weU  how  tc, 
plav  the  part  of  the  Uon  in  violence,  and  the  fox  L 

ISi  So  *  k7  *^®  ^®  encounters,  I  do  rather  think 
li^  S!t  fh  ™i  ^*'.^^  *^^  exposition  deS. 
wJj  Fn^  ?S'h  T^  ^^^  *^^  thereupon  the  fable 
iramed.  For  I  find  it  was  an  ancient  vanity  in  Chrv- 
Bippus,  that  troubled  himself  with  great  contentionTo 
fasten  the  assert  ons  of  tha  Stoics  upon  the  fictiins  o" 

fioL^,  n?Ji,P°^^'  ^'^^  l^^  *^**  *"  *^o  fables  and 
hctaons  of  the  poets  were  but  pleasure  and  not  figure, 

ar^^^°'^°°.''P""°?;  ^^^^y  of  tbo«e  poets  which 
h^^r  ^'?^''*;  ?^i^  Homer  himself  (not^dthstandinp 
he  waj  made  a  kmd  of  scripture  by  the  later  schools  of 
the  Grecians)  yet  I  should  without  any  difficulty  pro 
nounce  that  his  fables  had  no  such  inwardness  in^Ws 
own  meanmg.  But  what  they  might  have  upon  a 
more  ori^al  tradition,  is  notiasy  to  affirm ;  for  ho 
was  not  the  mventor  of  many  of  them 

T  ^«  ?  *?  *^K:  ^^""^  of  beaming,  which  is  poesy. 
I  can  report  no  deficience.    For  being  as  a  plantthat 
Cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without^  formal  seeS 
!iw  t;^5"^l  y.  ^""^  "P""®^  abroad  more  than  any 
?nr  ^l^"^    ^^*  to  ascribe  unto  it  that  which  is  due 
for  the  expiessmg  of  affections,  passions,  corruptions 

?hf  nS'^'^A  '  "^.  ""  ?"^°^^8  *o  poets  more  than  ^. 
the  phUosophers»  works  ;   and  for  ^t  and  eloquence^^ 
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not  much  less  than  to  orators'  haranjmes     But  it  i, 
not  good  to  stay  too  lone  in  the  thT^T^    j  f      "  *' 

nature  consisteth  in  the  notions  nfl^^*  «.-^  "«]»*  ©f 

either  ^AnetaS^SnS.  ?^  <^°ntempIations    of    man 

S.n     Bu?S=atse  tS'Sufh'?"'"''  "«'  "-^  "«>  »' 
know,ed;:'arnr£S:S"to«  SLl  5^1"?"'  »' 

"fa  tre«,  that  meet  in  "ateCwhich  hX  SirJS;'''"' 
jvnd  quantity  of  «nfiror,«»c.  "*' '*"*^"  nam  a  dimension 

oomeV  Z<^t^^ZiCeiT:rT'  ^'°^^  '^ 
»)oueh8  •  therpfnr«  If  ;»       ^^eaic  itself  mto  arms  and 

«cien.e,  by  the  nar^  ^Tjf  "^^^^'^^^  one  universal 
or  w  ^mL  m^lu^  phUosophta  prima,  primitive 
way.  befor7wrcom«^ii?'  .i*^^  "'*"»  '^'^^  common 
the^sdves  ;  wh^ch  sci^^rJ^ry^  P^''*  ^^'J  divide 
deficient  or  no  iTtanTrubtLf^FLl^^^^^  ''^^'^  ?« 
rhapsody  of  natural  theoCy  and  of  Ji^"*  *  "^J^^. 
log>c ;   and  of  that  part  of  Lu^a'l  ph3:;^:^hrjSict 
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concerneth  the  principles,  and  of  that  other  part  of 
natural  phUosophy  which  concerneth  the  soul  or  spirit  • 
aU  these  strangely  commixed  and  confused ;  but  beine 
exammed,  it  seemeth  to  me  rather  a  depredation  of 
other  sciences,  advanced  and  exalted  unto  some  height 
of  terms,  than  anything  solid  or  substantive  of  iteelf. 
VOTtheless  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  distinction 
v.uich  IS  current,  that  the  same  things  are  handled  but 
in  Bereral  respects.    As  for  example,  that  logic  con- 
sidereth  of  many  things  as  they  are  in  notion,  and  this 
phUosophy  as  they  are  in  nature ;  the  one  in  appearance, 
the  other  m  existence ;  but  I  find  this  diflFerence  better 
made  than  pursued.    For  if  they  had  considered  quan- 
tity, simihtude,  diversity,  and  the  rest  of  those  extern 
chaxacters  of  things,  as  philosophers,  and  in  nature, 
thetf  inqmries  must  of  force  have  been  of  a  far  other 
kmd  than  they  are.    For  doth  any  of  them,  in  handlmg 
quantity,  speak  of  the  force-  of  union,  how  and  how 
tat  It  multipheth  virtue  ?    Doth  any  give  the  reason, 
why  some  thmgs  in  nature  are  so  common,  and  in  so 
great  mass,  and  others  so  rare,  and  in  so  small  quan- 
tity ?    Doth  any,  in  handling  simUitude  and  diversity 
assign  the  cause  why  iron  should  not  move  to  iron 
which  18  more  like,  but  move  to  the  load-stone,  whicli 
*l    1 J   u     ^    ^^y  ^^  *^^  diversities  of  things  there 
should   be  certain  participles  in  nature,   which  aro 
almost  ambiguous  to  which  kind  they  should  be  re- 
ferred ?    But  there  is  a  mere  and  deep  silence  touchinc 
the  nature  and  opemtion  of  those  common  adjuncts 
of  thmgs,  as  in  nature:    and  only  a  resummg  and 
repeatmg  of  the  force  and  use  of  them  in  speech  or 
argument.    Therefore,  because  in  a  writing  of  this 
nature  I  avoid  all  subtility,  my  meaning  touching  this 
ongmal  or  universal  philosophy  is  thus,  in  a  plam  and 
gross  description  by  negative :  *  That  it  be  a  receptaclo 
for  all  such  profitable  observations  and  axioms  as  fall 
not  within  the  compass  of  any  of  the  special  parts  of 
plulosophy  or  sciences,  but  are  more  common  and  of 
a  higher  stage.' 
3.  Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind  need  not 
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i^4uaK'i^^^  ».°°*  *^«  r"le.   'Si 

an  Miom  M  w?U  of  i^^!!'  °°^°i»  e^unt  inaequalia,' 
and  is  there  norrtnLcn^n''f  ^'  ?^*^«  mathematicB  ? 
and  distributive  ^stioi  !?°^  ^J""^^^  commutati,^ 
metrical  proportion  ?    £  not  tSlf  T.'"°*^  ^^  «'<^ 

requireth  the  same  LniSncv  ^^^  i^"''  *^**  »* 
nothing,  which  at  t K«  fi^?^  5^  ^  ™*''®  somewhat 
accordSg  to  the  scri^tur^^.'Jfde  F^'^^^^g  somewhat  ? 

quae  feci?Deu'yS?St  in'^S^Cm^"'^'^  "^'*' 
mus  eis  ouifjuam  _^  j^""  *"  P^^i^uum  ;  non  possu- 

ground.  w©Ehi:?ef^eTvan3'r-;  ?  '^o*  t^^^ 
concerning  governments  Th„ f  *?  ^"^^^^  discourseth 
and  preservf  them  "^^  to  r^l  ^^^x.^^^^  *^  ««*aWiflh 
a  rule^^in  religion  and  nature  'iw!n*^'^  ^  ,principia, 
tration  ?  Was  not  vJr?.  '  ^  ^®"  *^  "*  ^^^  adminis- 
eorresponden^  of  the  „wT  °^*«J°  *  '^^"^^on  or 
nature  to  thfrSles  and  n.7^^'  T^  architectures  of 
nottheprece^t^fl^^^iLt'^^^jg^^^^^ 
harsh  accord  unon  a  «««„Jr  j  '         "  "°™  *  discord  or 

In  aflFectbn  ?  Tnot  th«  'i.  °'  '""f  *  **'"°«^'  *^«  t™e 
slide  from  the  close  ot  l^.  ""^  °^  °'"«^°'  *<>  a^oid  or 
of  rhetoric   of  deeeM^PT^^  ^*^  *^«  *'«^ 

delight  of  the  quavS  uoo^'?'?°  ^  ^  '^^^  *he 
same  with  the  pUg^oTligT  VonlS^  ^ateT/"  ''^ 
Splendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontua. 

or  natter.    T^%o^^.^.firCiti^£ 


Ti 
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it)  I  may  justly  report  as  deficient :  for  I  see  some- 
times  the  profounder  sort  of  wits,  in 
handling  some  particular  argument,  will 
now  and  then  draw  a  bucket  of  water  out 
of  this  well  for  their  present  use :  but  the 
.  spring-head  thereof  seemeth  to  me  not 

to  have  ^n  visited ;   being  of  so  exoeUent  use  both 

for  the  disclosing  of  nature  and  the  abridgement 

oi  art* 

VI.    1.   This  science  being  therefore  first  placed  as 
a  common  parent  like  unto  Berecynthia,  which  had 
B3  much  heavenly  issue,   'omnes  caelicolas,  omnes 
**r^^.t  ^.      *enentes  ' ;   we  may  return  to  the  former 
distribution  of  the  three  phUosophies,  divine,  natural, 
and  human.    And  as  concerning  divine  philosophy  or 
natural  theology,  it  is  that  knowledge  or  rudiment  of 
taiowledge  concerning  God,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  creatures ;  i  which  knowledge 
may  be  truly  termed  divine  in  respect  of  the  object, 
and  natural  in  respect  of  the  light.    The  bounds  of  this 
knowledge  are,  that  it  sufficeth  to  convince  atheism 
but  not  to  inform  religion :   and  therefore  there  was 
never  miracle  wrought  by  God  to  convert  an  atheist, 
because  the  Ught  of  nature  might  have  led  him  to  con- 
fess a  God :   but  miracles  have  been  wrought  to  con- 
vert idolaters  and  the  superstitious,  because  no  light 
of  nature  extendeth  to  declare  the  will  and  true  worship 

'iS*  1.^°^  ^  *^  ^°^^  ^o  «^o^  ^ortl»  tl»o  power  and 
sloU  of  the  workman,  and  not  his  image,  so  it  is  of  the 
works  of  God,  which  do  show  the  omnipotency  and 
wisdom  of  the  maker,  but  not  his  image.  And  there- 
fore therein  the  heathen  opinion  diflfereth  from  the 
sacred  truth ;  for  they  supposed  the  world  to  be  the 
image  of  God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract  or  com- 
pendious image  of  the  world ;  but  the  scriptures  never 
vouchsafe  to  attribute  to  the  world  that  honour,  as  to 
l)e  the  image  of  God,  but  only  *  the  work  of  his  hands ' ; 
neither  do  they  speak  of  any  other  image  of  God,  but 
man.  Wherefore  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  to 
luduce  and  enforce  the  acknowledgement  of  God,  and 
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handled  by  divers.    But  on  ?h«   1^  ^V"  ^^eUently 
contemplation  orkature   nr  i  ^'^^^^  "?«'  out  of  tbJ 
ledges,  to  induce  any  verify  S^a  °^^"°»*n  know- 
the  points  of  faith  is  ii^  m7iS  P®""««»on  concerning 
fidei  quae  fidei  sunt '  ^n^^i,^  u^^"?®"*  '^^^  "afe :   •  dS 
clude^as  much  ?n  ihat  exi^n  ^?'^"5  themselves  con 
the  golden  chain"  'That  rS^n'"^/'''^**^^'^^  '»"«  of 
to  d?aw  Jupiter  dowi  to  t^e  earfh  ^"t  ^'^  "«'  »"« 
Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  th!r,     J    u''*  contrariwi» 
we  ought  not  to  att^,^  J  *^  "P  ^  heaven.'    So  as 

the  mfsteries  of^X^ourMar  ^°r  °^  *«  «^»>^ 
to  rai(e  and  advance  our  "ensonTo'  .L"'^?*""™ 
So  as  in  this  part  of  knowlS  f  u-  ®  ^"""^^  *"'*'»• 
Sophy,  I  am  so  far  fmm     T- '  ^"^^'^g  divine  philo- 

i^he^'  note^r  exc'es'  rwSntri  f^'^'T^-^  I 
because  of  the  extrprn^  rJ-I^, .  ^*^®  digressed 

and  phUosophVlaT' eSied^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^ 
being  commixed  together  r?hn?^v.^y  '^^^^^o  by 
wiU  make  an  herS  reiLi^n  anZ^''^  undoubtedly 
fabulous  philosophy        ^   °'  ^'^^  *°  wiagmary  and 

wW^h^'L'rtlLncS^^Jf  Tr  ''  -«^I«  and  spirit., 
natural,  and  i?^^^h      •  '^^"^ogy.  both  divine  and 

For  although  iL  To^lr^:T^tr'  ^'^^^^^^^ 
you  in  subl.me  discourKucS  ,^^  "°  J?*°  ^^^^^^ 
pressing  into  that  he  knSh  ^ot '  lo^^'r^^^^^^- 
standingifyouobservewplUhnf      '   ^^•'  y®^  notwith- 
thereby^  tlit  therr^  tw„  th^'^'^P*' }'  ^^^^  appear 
adoration  of  them    nS  '"^P.^bmgs  only  forbidden 
either  to  exLl  th?m  furthTrX"  ^'""'^'^'^^  of  them; 
degree  of  a  creatur?^  or  to Ctola  nS^'^f  ^"'^  ^  '^^ 
them  further  than  h«  K„ft  ^an  s  knowledge  of 

and  grounded  Xi^.whkh^ri^'  .^"'  *h«  sober 
passages  of  holy  scriptures  or  n,?f^*  fu"^"  ''"*  **^  **>« 
nature,  is  not  reSneT'  Sn^f  a  *^^  K^^^ons  of 

towan.  the.,  tf  r^^SprCn-^rsJ-S 
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their  nature,  their  power,  their  illusions,  either  by 
scripture  or  reason,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  wisdom.  F"" 
80  the  apostle  saith,  *  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  strata- 
gems.  And  it  is  no  more  unlawful  to  inquire  the 
nature  of  evil  spirits,  than  to  inquire  the  force  of  poisons 
in  nature,  or  the  nature  of  sin  and  vice  in  morality. 
But  this  part  touching  angels  and  spirits  I  cannot  note 
as  deficient,  for  many  have  occupied  themselves  in  it ; 
I  may  rather  challenge  it,  in  many  of  the  writers 
thereof,  as  fabulous  and  fantastical. 

VII.     1.    Leaving  therefore  divine  philosophy  or 
natural  theology  (not  divinity  or  inspired  theology, 
which  we  reserve  for  the  last  of  all  as  the  haven  «md 
sabbath  of  all  man's  contemplations)  we  will  now 
proceed  to  natural  philosophy.    If  then  it  be  true  that 
Democritus  said,  '  that  the  truth  of  nature  lieth  hid 
in  certain  deep  mines  and  caves ' ;   and  if  it  be  true 
likewise  that  the  alchemists  do  so  much  inculcate,  that 
Vulcan  is  a  second  nature,  and  imitateth  that  dex- 
terously and  compendiously  which  nature  worketh  bv 
ambages  and  length  of  time ;   it  were  good  to  divide 
natural  philosophy  into  the  mine  and  the  furnace,  and 
to  make  two  professions  or  occupations  of  natural 
philosophers,  some  to  be  pioneers  and  some  smitla ; 
some  to  dig,  and  some  to  refine  and  hammer.     And 
surely  I  do  best  allow  of  a  division  of  that  kind,  though 
in  more  familiar  and  scholastical  terms  ;  namely,  that 
these  be  the  two  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  the  in- 
quisition of  causes,  and  the  production  of  effects ; 
speculative,    and    operative;     natural    science,    and 
natiiral  prudence.    For  as  in  civil  matters  there  is 
a  wisdom  of  discourse,  and  a  wisdom  of  direction; 
so  is  it  in  natural.     And  here  I  will  make  a  request, 
that  for  the  latter  (or  at  least  for  a  part  thereof)  1 
may  revive  and  reintegrate  the  misapplied  and  abused 
name  of  natural  magic ;    which  in  the  true  sense  is 
but  natural  wisdom,   or  natural  prudence;    taken 
according  to  the  ancient  acception,  purged  from  vanity 
and  superstition.    Now  although  it  be  true,  and  I  know 
it  well,  that  there  is  an  intercourse  between  causes  and 
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otS^irthlr^L^'J^Zo^J^^T:  «^-'-«-  and 
yet  because  aJl  ti^  and  w//""?  *^'^^»  themselveB 
Bath  a  double  scaled  lXr™5"li'*^*"'*^  philosophy 
ascending  from  extSriSem^%T.l"'^-^"' '^"^  *«°e"dent, 
and  descending  S^aust  tn  ^k'  ^'"*'°"  °'°a"^^^ 
experinients ;  therefore  I  TudJ^  /t  llJjr^'^?  .^'  °<^^ 
these  two  parts  be  sevpraii^  *^    «  most  requisite  that 

2.   Natural  «^ie^ceT£^"?'1f.''".^  *°3  handled 
and  metaphys'V    wWin  T  S  "  J^^^^^  ^^  Phy«c 
that  I  u£  (£e  w^^  Zin? w  *  ?'  ""^^  ^  conceived 
from  that  that 7s  receiv^^^L?  '   ^j^^'^^  ^^"^ 
JdoubtnotbutitwSleSan^     ^  "^^  °^*°ner. 
ment,  that  in  this  and  other  2^•^^*°  "'^^  «^  J^dge- 
my  conception  and  noSon  mlv^Sw^^  wheresoever 
yet  I  am  studious  to  keenTl,?    '  ^"^"^  *^«  a»»cient. 
hoping  well  to  deliver  Sf  1'^"' -^l' ,^"°«-    ^O' 
onler  and  perspicuous  "JTrLtnT  fT^'^'r^^  »>y  the 
I'ound;   I  £m  otherT^sT  Ji?.  ^^  ""^  *^**  ^  do  pro- 
r^cedeashttlefroSq^itv  iSr  •''?  affectionate^  to 
as  may  stand  with  tSZ^/u^    '"?"'"' ^''^P^'^^OM. 
\dge.    And  herein  I  caZvii?/.?^''^""^  °^  ^^^^^ 
philosopher  Aristotle  tS?^°i      ^^"^®  ^a^^el  at  the 

of  diflfeiince^d  comr^cti^^^^  ^°  '""'^  a  spSt 

undertaking  not  onlv  t^r^^    ^"^^^^  all  antiquity  • 
Ple«ure,  bSt  to?oS^found7n/er,.^°'^\of  s 

wisdom :  insomuch  m  he  ne^^  nf  "'fi'''^  ^"  ancient 
an  ancient  author  oTo^J^Z  uVT^  °'*  mentioneth 
prove ;   wherein  for  gS^and  cSli^  '°?^11*«  "^^  «" 
disciples,  he  took  the  rigK'couL^"^  {oUowbtb  and 
rometh  to  pa^s,  and  hffh  pK  in  f^'^^^^'ainl    there 
which  was  noted  and  pronouncedTn  th^?"  i"^^'  *^at 
Vem  m  nomine  patris    nS^  ? '"  .J.®  ^'«^est  truth  : 
venerit  in  nomine  "   d  eum  rpr?^^;-''  "^^ '    «  ^^ 
divme  aphorism  (considerSS  to  w^''"'  .  ^"*  ^  «^ 
namely  to  antichrist,  thThi^wT  '^  ^^  applied, 
^em  well  that  the  c^ini^Jn^*  ^^""^7^^^  ^«  W 
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person  Aristotle,  I  will  think  of  him  that  he  lecned 
that  humour  of  his  scholar,  with  whom  it  eeeii.eth  ho 
did  emulate ;  the  one  to  conquer  all  opinions,  as  tho 
other  to  conquer  all  nations.  Wherein  nevertheless. 
it  may  be,  he  may  at  some  men's  hands,  that  ar^ 
a  bitter  disposition,  get  a  like  title  as  his  scholar  d 

Felix  terrarum  praedo,  non  utile  mundo 
EdituB  exemplum,  &c. 

So, 

Felix  doctrinae  praedo. 

But  to  me  on  the  other  side  that  do  desire  as  much  as 
lietii  in  my  pen  to  ground  a  sociable  intercourse  between 
antiquity  and  proficience,  it  seemeth  best  to  keep  way 
with  antiquity  uaque  ad  aras ;  and  therefore  to  retain 
the  ancient  terms,  though  I  sometimes  alter  the  uses 
and  definitions,  according  to  the  moderate  proceeding 
in  civil  government ;  where  although  there  be  somo 
alteration,  yet  that  holdeth  which  Tacitus  wisely 
noteth,  *  eaoem  magistratuum  vocabula.* 

3.  To  return  therefore  to  the  use  and  acception  of 
the  term  metaphysic,  as  I  do  now  understand  the 
word ;  it  appeareth,  by  that  which  hath  been  ah^idy 
said,  that  I  intend  phUosophia  prima,  summary  philo- 
sophy and  metaphjTsic,  which  heretofore  have  been 
confounded  as  one,  to  be  two  distinct  things.  For  the 
one  I  have  made  as  a  parent  or  common  ancestor  to  all 
knowledge  ;  and  the  other  I  have  now  brought  in  as 
a  branch  or  descendant  of  natural  science.  It  appeareth 
likewise  that  I  have  assigned  to  summary  philosophy 
the  common  principles  and  axioms  which  are  pro- 
miscuous and  indifferent  to  several  sciences:  I  !iave 
assigned  unto  it  likewise  the  inquiry  touching  the 
operation  of  the  relative  and  adventive  characters  of 
essences,  as  quantity,  similitude,  diversity,  possibility, 
and  the  rest :  with  this  distinction  and  provision ;  that 
they  be  handled  as  they  have  efficacy  in  nature,  and 
not  logically.  It  appeareth  likewise  that  natural  theo- 
logy, which  heretofore  hath  been  handled  confusedly 
with  metaphysic,  I  have  inclosed  and  bounded  by 
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it'elf.  It  is  therefore  now  a  question  what  in  left 
remaining  for  metaphjrsic ;  wherein  I  may  without 
prejudice  preserve  thus  much  of  the  conceit  of  an- 
tiquity, that  physio  should  contemplate  that  which  is 
inherent  in  matter,  and  therefore  transitory;  and 
7  lotaphvsic  that  which  is  abstracted  and  fixed.  And 
again,  that  physic  should  handle  that  which  supposeth 
in  nature  only  a  being  and  moving ;  and  metaphysio 
should  handle  that  which  supposeth  further  in  nature 
a  reason,  understanding,  and  platform.  But  the 
difference,  perspicuously  expressed,  is  most  familiar 
and  sensible.  For  as  we  divided  natural  philosophy 
in  general  into  the  inquiry  of  causes,  and  productions 
of  effects :  so  that  part  which  concemeth  the  in  -uiry 
of  causes  we  do  subdivide  according  to  the  received 
and  sound  division  of  causes.  The  one  part,  which  is 
physic,  inquireth  and  handleth  the  material  and 
efficient  causes ;  and  the  other,  which  is  metaphysio, 
handleth  the  formal  and  final  causes. 

4.  Physic  (taking  it  according  to  the  derivation,  and 
not  according  to  our  idiom  for  medicine)  is  situate  in 
a  middle  term  or  distance  between  natural  history  and 
metaphysic.  For  natural  historv  describeth  the  variety 
of  things ;  physio  the  causes,  but  variable  or  respec- 
tive causes ;  and  metaphysio  the  fixed  and  constant 
causes. 

Limus  ut  hie  durescit.  et  haeo  ut  cera  liquescit. 
Uno  eodemque  igni. 

Fire  is  the  cause  of  induration,  but  respective  to  clay; 
hre  is  the  cause  of  coUiquation,  but  respective  to  wax. 
But  fire  is  no  constant  cause  either  of  induration  or 
colhquation :  so  then  the  physical  causes  are  but  the 
efficient  and  the  matter.  Physic  hath  three  parts, 
whereof  two  respect  nature  united  or  collected,  the 
third  contemplateth  nature  diffused  or  distributed. 
Nature  IS  collected  either  into  one  entire  total,  or  else 
mto  the  same  principles  or  seeds.  So  as  the  first 
doctnne  is  touching  the  contexture  or  configuration  of 
thmgs,  as  de  mundo,  de  universitate  re-um.    The  second 
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is  the  doctrine  eonoerning  the  principles  or  origiBsIit 
of  things.  The  third  is  the  doctrine  concerning  all 
variety  and  particularity  of  things ;  whether  it  be  of 
the  differing  substances,  or  their  differing  qualities 
and  natures ;  whereof  there  needeth  no  enumeration, 
this  part  being  but  as  a  gloss  or  paraphrase  that 
attendeth  upon  the  text  of  natural  history.  Of  theso 
three  I  cannot  report  any  as  deficient.  In  what  truth 
or  perfection  they  are  handled,  I  make  not  now  any 
judgment;  but  they  are  ports  of  knowledge  not 
deserted  by  the  labour  of  man. 

6.  For  metaphysic,  we  have  assigned  unto  it  tho 
inquiry  of  formal  and  final  causes  ;  which  assignation, 
as  to  the  former  of  them,  may  seem  to  be  nugatory 
and  void,  because  of  the  received  and  inveterato 
opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is  not  competent 
to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true  differences :  of  which 
opinion  we  will  take  this  hold,  that  the  invention  of 
forms  is  of  all  other  parta  of  knowledge  the  worthiest 
to  be  sought,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  found.  As  for  the 
possibility,  they  are  ill  discoverers  that  think  there  is 
no  land,  when  they  can  see  nothing  but  sea.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  Plato,  in  his  opinion  of  ideas,  as  one 
that  had  a  wit  of  elevation  situate  as  upon  a  cliff,  did 
descry  that  forma  were  the  true  object  of  knowledge ;  but 
lost  the  real  fruit  of  his  opinion,  by  considering  of 
Tonus  as  absolutely  abstracted  from  matter,  and  not 
confined  and  determined  by  matter ;  and  so  turning 
his  opinion  upon  theology,  wherewith  all  his  natural 
philosophy  is  infected.  But  if  any  man  shall  keep 
a  contmual  watchful  and  severe  eye  upon  action, 
operation,  and  the  use  of  knowledge,  he  may  advise 
and  take  notice  what  are  the  forms,  the  disclosur&s 
whereof  are  fruitful  and  important  to  the  state  of  man. 
For  as  to  the  forms  of  substances  (man  only  except,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  *  Forma vit  hominem  de  Umo  terrai', 
et  spiravit  in  faciem  eius  spiraculum  vitae,'  and  not  as 
of  all  other  creatures,  *Producant  aquae,  producat 
terra '),  the  forms  of  substances  I  say  (as  they  are  now 
by  compounding  and  transplanting  multiplied)  are  so 
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pcfplezed,  m  they  are  not  to  be  inquired ;  no  more 
than  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpoee  to  seek  in 
gross  the  forms  of  those  sounds  whion  make  words, 
^hich  by  composition  and  transposition  of  letters  mrv 
infinite.    But  on  the  other  side  to  inquire  the  form  of 
tliose  sounds  or  voices  which  make  nimplo  letters  is 
easily  comprehensible;    and  being  known  induoeth 
and  manifestcth  the  forms  of  all  words,  which  consist 
and  are  compounded  of  them.    In  the  same  n.  mdct 
to  inquire  the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold  ;  nay, 
of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit :  but  to  inquire  the 
forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vegetation,  of 
colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density,  of  tenuity, 
of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qualities, 
which,  like  an  alphabet,  are  not  many,  and  of  which 
the  essences  (upheld  by  matter)  oi  all  creatures  do 
consist ;   to  inquire,  I  say,  the  true  forms  of  these,  is 
that  part  of  metaphysic  which  we  now  define  of.    Not 
but  that  physic  doth  make  inquiry  and  take  considera- 
tion of  the  same  nature :   but  how  ?    Only  as  to  the 
material  and  efficient  causes  of  them,  and  not  as  to 
the  forms.    For  example,  if  the  cause  of  whiteness  in 
snow  or  froth  be  inquired,  and  it  be  rendered  thus, 
that  the  subtile  intermixture  of  air  and  water  is  th(» 
cause,  it  is  weli  rendered ;    but  nevertheless  is  thin 
the  form  of  whiteness  ?    No ;    but  it  is  the  efficient, 
which  is  ever  but  vehiciUum  format.  This 
ptirt  of  metaphysic  I  do  not  find  laboured 
and  performed  :   whereat  I  marvel  not : 
because  I  hold  it  not  possible  to  be  in* 
vented  by  that  course  of  invention  which 
liath  been  used ;  in  regard  that  men  (which  is  the  root 
r)f  all  error)  have  made  too  untimely  a  departure  and 
too  remote  a  recess  from  particulars. 

6.  But  the  use  of  this  part  of  metaphysic,  which 
I  report  as  deficient,  is  of  the  rest  the  most  excellent 
in  two  respects :  the  one,  because  it  is  the  duty  and 
virtue  of  all  knowledge  to  abridge  the  infinity  of 
individual  experience,  as  much  as  the  conception  of 
truth  will  permit,  and  to  remedy  the  complaint  of 
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vUa  ftrevM,  an  Umga ;  which  it  performed  by  unitinff 
the  notiona  and  <«onoeptioM  of  sciencci.  Fbr  know. 
wdgM  are  m  pjr  jidea,  whereof  history  ia  the  bati«. 
So  of  natural  -  ^phy,  the  baaia  is  natural  hiitory ; 
taeitaaen'-  .ae  baaia  ia  phywo ;  the  atage  next  the 
▼ertical  poin*  ia  meUphyaio.  Aa  for  the  rertioal 
point,  opua  quod  operatur  Deua  k  principio  uaque 
•d  flnem.  the  summary  Uw  of  nature,  we  knowdot 
whether  man  a  inquiry  can  attain  unto  it.  But  these 
tftree  be  the  true  stages  of  knowledge,  and  are  to  them 
that  are  depraved  no  better  than  Ujo  gianto*  hills  i 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pello  Oasam. 

BcUicet,  atque  Oaaae  Irondosum  involvere  Olympum. 

Bat  to  those  which  refer  all  things  to  the  glory  of 
Ood^  thev  are  as  the  throe  acclamations,  Sancte,  sancte, 
aanOt/  holv  in  the  description  or  dilatation  of  his 
worita ;    holy  m  the  connexion  or  concatenation  of 
them ;  and  lioly  m  the  union  of  them  in  a  perpetual 
and  uniform  law.    And  therefore  the  speculatioh  was 
excellent  m  Parmenides  and  Plato,  although  but  a 
speculation  in  them,  that  all  things  by  scale  <fid  ascend 
to  unity.    So  then  alwuys  that  knowledge  ia  worthiest 
which  la  charged  with  least  multiplicity,  which  ap- 
peareth  to  be  metaphysic ;  as  that  which  considereth 
the  simple  forms  or  diflFerencss  of  things,  which  are 
few  m  number,  -ad  the  degrees  and  co-ordinat-ns 
whereof  make  all  this  variety.    The  second  resptct. 
which  valueth  and  commendeth  this  part  of  lieta. 
phpic.  IS  that  it  doth  enfranchise  the  power  of  man 
unto  the  greatest  liberty  and  possibility  of  works  and 
eaects.    For  physic  carrieth  men  in  narrow  and  re- 
strained  ways,  subject  to  many  accidents  of  impedi- 
ments.   imitatmg   the   ordinary  flexuous   courses   of 
nature.    But    latae  undique  sunt  sapientibus  viae  ' : 
to  sapience  (which  was  anciently  defined  to  be  '  rerum 
tUvmarum  et  humanarum  scientia ')  there  is  ever  choice 
of  moans.    For  physical  causes  give  light   to  new 
invention  m  atmtU  materia.    But  whosoever  knoweth 
•ny  form,  knoweth  the  utmost  possibiUty  of  super- 
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Indaoing  that  naturo  npon  anj  variety  of  matt«r- 
ui  •°.  ...'°"  rettrained  in  operation,  either  to  the 
ui  u  .  .^^iT  ?*'*«'•  or  the  condition  of  the  efficient: 
which  kind  o(  knowledge  Salomon  likowine.  thoush  in 
a  more  divine  iense,  elegantly  descnboth  ;  *  non  aroU- 
hunturgrewus  tui,  ot  ourrena  non  habebis  offondiculum.' 
ine  ways  of  sapience  are  not  much  liable  either  to 
particularity  or  chance.  -*  »  w 

fl-!*i  ^°  ■«cond  part  of  motephysic  ia  the  inquiry  of 
linal  c*usea.  which  I  am  moved  to  report  not  aa  omitted 

«^-fT°'"^l!f*^'  ^"**  y^^  »'  »*  ^oro  but  a  fault  in 
order,  I  would  not  speak  of  it :  for  order  is  matter  of 
illugtration.  but  pcrtainoth  not  to  the  Bubetanoe  of 
Bciences.  But  thw  misplacing  hath  caused  a  deficience. 
or  at  least  a  great  improficience  in  the  sciences  them- 
Boives.  For  the  handling  of  final  causes,  mixed  with 
l^t  *J*  physical  inquiries,  hath  intercepted  the 

severe  and  diligent  inauiry  of  all  real  and  phyriwi 
causes,  and  given  men  the  occasion  to  stay  upbn  theao 
satisfactory  and  specious  causes,  to  the  great  arrest 
Hnl?f^r'*ru°'iV'*^°'  discovery.  For  this  I  find 
ah-?,  ^u  ?"u^  ^7  ?^*^'  ^^'^  e^"  anchoreth  upon  that 

olui^  i^'^'l'^  '''"  ."P°"  '^°««  flat*  of  discoursing 
for  a  quickset  and  fence  about  the  sight*;   or  that 

i^tZ'^'^ATu  °'  ^J"^  ^^'""^  ^"^  ^'d««  «f  living  creatures 

nrVhlf f  ?K^  'k^™  ^'^°'}^^  extremities  of  heat\ndco™ 

nin  Jk? ^f^  ^°°"'  ?\'°'  *^«  «°^"°»n«  or  beams.  whSe- 

SS?'    nr  IkT?*?'  f^^  ^^  ^'^  "^'»«  creatures  «^ 

he  frjit  •  .^r  tw  .^fr"?  °'.^""«  *^«  '°^  protecting  of 

iarth^.or  h-f  .?if*  'the  clouds  are  for  watering  ofthe 

S  n,ln-,-    **  /  r*  "^^"^^^ °^  '^«  «"th  i«  for  thistation 
and  mansion  of  hving  creatures,'  and  the  like  iTweH 

inquired  and  collected  in  metaph^ic/buTi  physio  thev 
ars  impertinent     Nay,  thev  arfindeed^ut  ?S^ 

sa^hn^lfnSr  \«^3r  an/slug  the  ship  from  fS 

of  thf  L  ^  ^^""^  *'"'"?^^  ^^^  ^  P««'  tLt  the  search 

n  s^L^ce^'Aid^r'  ^^'^.^''  ^'^^^"^  *^d  pa^ 
in  silence.    And  therefore  the  natural  phUosophy  of 
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Democritns  and  some  others,  who  did  not  suppose 
a  mind  or  reason  in  the  frame  of  things,  but  attributed 
the  form  thereof  able  to  maintain  itself  to  infinite 
essays  or  proofs  of  nature,  which  they  term  fortune, 
seemeth  to  me  (as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  recital  and 
fragments  which  remain  unto  us)  in  particularities  of 
physical  causes  more  real  and  better  inquired  than  that 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato;    whereof  both  intermingled 
final  causes,  the  one  as  a  part  of  theology,  and  the  other 
as  a  part  of  logic,  which  were  the  favourite  studies  re- 
spectively of  both  those  persons.    Not  because  those 
final  causes  are  not  true,  and  worthy  to  be  inquired, 
being  kept  within  their  own  province;    but  because 
their  excursions  into  the  limits  of  physical  causes  hath 
bred  a  vastness  and  soHtude  in  that  tract.    For  other- 
wise, keeping  their  precincts  and  borders,  men  are 
extremely  deceived  if  they  think  there  is  an  enmity 
or  repumancy  at  all  between  them.    For  the  cause? 
rendered,  that '  the  hairs  about  the  eye-lids  are  for  the 
safeguard  of  the  sight,'  doth  not  impugn  the  cause 
rendered,  that  *  pilosity  is  incident  to  orifices  of  moisture ' ; 
muscosi  fontes,  &c.    Nor  the  cause  rendered,  that '  the 
firmness  of  hides  is  for  the  armour  of  the  body  against 
extremities  of  heat  or  cold,'  doth  not  impugn  the  cause 
rendered,  that  *  contraction  of  pores  is  incident  to  the 
outwardest  parts,  in  regard  of  their  adjacence  to  foreign 
or  unlike  bodies' :    and  so  of  the  rest:    both  causes 
being  true  and  compatible,  the  one  declaring  an  in- 
tention, the  other  a  consequence  only.    Neither  doth 
this  call  in  question,  or  derogate  from  divine  providence, 
but  highly  confirm  and  exalt  it.    For  as  in  civil  actions 
he  is  the  greater  and  deeper  politique,  that  can  make 
other  men  the  instruments  of  his  will  and  ends,  and 
yet  never  acquaint  them  with  his  purpose,  so  as  they 
shall  do  it  and  yet  not  know  what  they  do,  than  he 
that  imparteth  his  meaning  to  those  he  employeth ; 
so  is  the  wisdom  of  God  more  admirable,  when  nature 
intendeth  one  thing,  and  providence  draweth  forth 
another,  than  if  he  had  communicated  to  particular 
creatures  and  motions  the  characters  and  impressions 
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of  his  providence.    And  thus  much  for  metaphysic  • 
the  latter  part  whereof  I  allow  as  extant,  but  wish  it 
confined  to  his  proper  place. 
VIII.     1.  Nevertheless  there  remaineth  yet  another 


etaphysic,  .,.„,,,  . 

more  agreeable  to  the  nture  of  thinftJ,  and  to  the 
hght  of  order,  to  place  if  as  v  branch  of  metaphysic. 
For  the  subject  of  it  bein.r  quantity,  j.ot  quantity  in- 
de&ute,  which  is  but  a  relative,  rnd  belongeth  to 
phtlosophta  prima  (as  hath  been  said),  but  quantity 
determmed  or  proportionable,  it  appeareth  to  be  one 
of  the  essential  forms  of  things,  as  that  that  is  causa- 
tive m  nature  of  a  number  of  eflfects ;   insomuch  as 
we  see  m  the  schools  both  of  Democritus  and  of  Pytha- 
goras, that  the  one  did  ascribe  figure  to  the  first  seeds 
of  things,  and  the  other  did  suppose  numbers  to  be 
the  pnnciples  and  originals  of  things.    And  it  is  true 
also  that  of  all  other  forms  (as  we  understand  forms) 
It  IS  the  most  abstracted  and  separable  from  matter, 
and  therefore  most  proper  to  metaphysic  ;  which  hath 
likewise  been  the  cauee  why  it  hath  been  better  laboured 
and  inquired  than  any  of  the  other  forms,  which  are 
more  immersed  into  matter.    For  it  being  the  nature 
of  the  mind  of  man  (to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  know- 
ledge) to  delight  m  the  spacious  liberty  of  generalities, 
as  m  a  champain  region,  and  not  in  the  inclosures  of 
particularity,  the  mathematics  of  all  other  knowledge 
were  the  goodhest  fields  to  satisfy  that  appetite.     But 
for  the  placing  of  this  science,  it  is  not  much  material : 
only  we  have  endeavoured  in  these  our  partitions  to 
observe  a  kind  of  perspective,  that  one  part  may  cast 
light  upon  another.  *^  j  vaau 

2.  The  mathematics  are  either  pure  or  mixed.  To 
the  pure  mathematics  are  those  sciences  belonging  which 
handle  quantity  determinate,  merely  severed  from  any 
axioms  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  these  are  two, 
geometry  and  arithmetic;  the  one  handling  quantity 
contmued,  and  the  other  dissevered.    Mix^  £ath  for 
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^nH!l^T^*u'''°°''  ""^  P*^^  o^  '^at^ral  philosophy, 
and  considereth  quantity  determined,  as  it  is  auSfiMv 
and  incident  unto  them.  For  many  parts  of  St"e 
can  neither  be  invented  with  sufficient  subJiltvnSr 
demonstrated  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  nor  Ecom- 

l^S^  T^.  "'"  ^''^  ^uffici^nt  dexterity!  Sui 
the  aid  and  mteryening  of  the  mathematics  fofwhich 

^ll^\^^^''^r^'  music,  astronomy,  cosmogrlphy 

ma?h^ir'  /°«^°"'7'  *^^  ^^^'^  ^^«"-  ^  the 
mathematics  I  can  report  no  deficience,  except  it  be 

use  o^'th^l?  ''^^  ^efficiently  understand  the  excellent 
use  of  the  pure  mathematics,  in  that  they  do  remedy 

tellectS  '^^''y.ft''^.  in  ^^^  ^it  and  ^facultfeTt^ 
?f  t^rf  ^  „/°''  '^  *.^  ""i  ^  ^°  ^""»  tW  sharpen  it ; 
1^  r^'^^'^f  *^^y  ^^  ^*^ '  i^  too  inherent  in  the 
sense,  they  abstract  it.  So  that  as  tennis  is  a  ffam« 
of  no  use  in  itself,  but  of  great  use  in  resect  t  matt 
a  quick  eye  and  a  body  ready  to  put  itself  into  aU 
p<»tures;  so  in  the  mathematics,  that  use  wSSi^ 
collateral  and  intervenient  is  no  le;s  worthy  thw^tiiat 
which  IS  prmcipal  and  intended.  And  L  f^  the 
mixed  mathematics  I  may  only  make  this  prediction! 
that  there  cannot  fail  to  be  more  kinds  of  them  S 
nature  grows  further  disclosed.  Thus  much  of  nSiS 
science,  or  the  part  of  nature  speculative. 

3.   For  natural  prudence,  or  the  part  operative  of 
natural  plulosophy.  we  will  divide  it  into  TrS  parte 
^penmental  philosophical,  and  magical :  whichE 
Rrt»*     ^®    X       *  correspondence  and  analogy  with 
the  three  parts  speculative,  natural  history,  physic 

tnL?^^^^^^'  ^^'  °^^^y  operations  h^Ve^Cn 
mvented,  sometime  by  a  casual  incidence  and  occur- 
rence, sometimes  by  a  purposed  experiment :  and  of 
those  which  have  been  found  by  an  intentional  ex^ri- 
ment,  some  have  been  found  out  by  varying  or  ex- 
tendmg  the  same  experiment,  some  by  tramferrimj 
and  compounding  divers  experiments  the  one  into 
the  other,  which  kind  of  invention  an  empiric  may 

there  cannot  fail  to  follo„r  many  indications  and  desig- 
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nab'ons  of  new  particulars,  if  men  in  their  speculation 
wiu  keep  one  eye  upon  use  and  practice.    But  these 
are   but  coastings   along   the  shore   premendo  littus 
tntquum :    for  it  seemeth  to  me  there  can  hardly  be 
discovered  any  radical  or  fundamental  alterations  and 
innovations  m  nature,  either  by  the  fortune  and  essays 
of  experiments,  or  by  the  light  and  direction  of  physiwl 
causes.     If  therefore  we  have  reported 
metaphysic  deficient,  it  must  follow  that    ■£"«»«^« 
we  do  the  like  of  natural  magic,  which    Phy^ta"^ 
natn  relation  thereunto.     For  as  for  the    Ortrativa 
natural  magic  whereof  now  there  is  men-    "^'"" 
tion  m  books,  containing  certain  credulous  and  suner- 

^nf!^ofi,-°"''^'5u^'5l  observations  of  sympathies  Md 
antipathies,  and  hidden  proprieties,  and  some  frivolous 
ll'S^'^^^^^f^^^Z^  J^^^^r  by  disguisement  than  in 

JrnT«  T'  't  '"  TJ"-^  ^^^"^^"S  ^^  t"^th  of  nature 
K?„^  Tk  *  ^?°^^««  ^  ^e  require,  as  the  story  of 
f^^;^^^"^  of  Britain,  of  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux,  differ 
from  Caesar  s  Commentaries  m  truth  of  story.  For  it 
IS  manifest  that  Caesar  did  greater  things  divero  than 
those  imagmary  heroes  were  feigned  to  do.  But  he 
did  them  not  in  that  fabulous  manner.  Of  this  kind 
of  learnmg  the  fable  of  Ix.on  was  a  figure,  who  desiS 
to  enjoy  Juno,  the  goddess  of  power ;  Ind  inst^K 
her  had  copulation  with  '>ud.  of  which  mixture  we^ 
P^Si^n  *i«.^i^^^V°^  -  as.    So  whosoever  sha^ 

entertain  high  and  vapc         imaginations,  instead  of 
a  laborious  and  sober  inquiry  of  truth,  shall  Wet 
ho]^  and  beUefs  of  strange  Ld  impossibbshaj^ 
And  therefore  we  may  note  in  these  sciences  which  hold 
60  much  of  imagination  and  belief,  as  this  degenera  o 
fnSr^'''  •t"^^"'?'  astrology,  and  the  like,  that 
m  theu-  propositions  the  description  of  the  melns  is 
ever  more  monstrous  thaa  the  pretence  or  end   X  t 
s  a  thmg  more  probable    that  he  that  knoweth  we  1 
the  natures  of  weight,  o.  .olour.  of  phant  and  fraSe 
m  respect  of  the  hammer,  of  volatile  andTfixS^^n 
respect  of  the  fire,  and  the  rest,  may  suLSduc^  uix^n 
some  metal  the  nature  and  f orm^  of^Sd  by  sS^h 
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njechanique  as  longeth  to  the  production  of  the  natures 

projected  should  m  a  few  moments  of  time  turn  a  sea 
of  quicksilver  or  other  material  into  gold,  si  it^n 
more  probable  that  he  that  knoweth  the  naturi  of 
to1r??in?'  ""'r  ,°^  f  «°^il-tion  of  noSSent 
cieanng  of  spirits,  the  manner  of  the  depredatioiw 

(  niJ    IT^^^^  °i  diets  bathings,  anointings,  m™ 
( ines,  motions,  and  the  like,  prolong  life    or  reatorL 

done  :^>f  r.  °'  ^°^*^  7  ^^^^'^y'  thfn  t&tTt  ^'"S 

n,  J^?  S:-  iT  .  ^?P°'"de  therefore,  the  true  natural 
magic  which  13  that  great  liberty  and  latitude  of 
operation  which  dependeth  up.,  ^the  knowledge  of 
l^^aX^l  report  deficient,  as  the  relative  th^^f 

vlnitT^^nH^  ?*'*-k/  "!?  ^  ^"°"^  ^"d  i««l^«  not  to 
3  i!!i  ^^  plausible  discourse,  besides  the  deriving 

nSvi^r^'^  ^^"^  operations  themselves  from  S? 
physic,  there  are  pertinent  two  points  of  much  pur^S, 
rnvenfaHum      jbe  one  by  way  of  preparation,  the  other 
fnZfr-       Sf  ^ty  of  caution.    The  first  is,  that 
there  be  made  a  kalendar,  resemblini?  an 
inventory  of  the  estate  of  man,  confining  a7thS 
inventions  (being  the  works  or  fruits  of  nature  or 
art)  which  are  now  extant,  and  whereof  man  is  already 
I)ossessed ;  out  of  which  doth  naturally  result  a  n^^ 
whiVhtir/'^  yet  held  impossible,  or  not  invent^:' 
which  kalendar  will  be  the  more  artificial  and  service- 
cible,  If  to  every  reputed  imnossibiUty  you  add  what 
thing  13  extant  which  cometh  the  nearest  in  degree  to 

tni^^^'^^  ""f?" '  "J^'^y  '"^y  ^  the  more  awake 
in  deducing  direction  of  works  from  the  speculation  of 
rauses.  And  secondly,  that  those  experiments  be  not 
only  esteemed  which  have  an  immediate  and  present 
use,  but  those  principally  which  are  of  most  unC^i 
consequence  for  mvention  of  other  experiments,  Zl 
those  which  give  most  light  to  the  invention  of  causes 
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For  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  needle,  which  giveth 
the  direction,  is  of  no  loss  benefit  for  navigation  than 
the  invention  of  the  sails  which  give  the  motion. 

«n^*tir~f  «  •*''®.-^  ^t^^^  through  natural  philosophy 
and  the  deficiencies  thereof;  wherein  if  I  have  diflfered 
from  the  ancienc  and  received  doctrines,  and  thereby 
shall  move  contradiction,  for  my  part,  as  I  aflFect  not 
to  dissent,  so  I  purpose  not  to  contend.    If  it  be  truth 

Non  canimus  surdia.  respondent  omnia  sylvao; 
the  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether  the  voice  of 
man  do  or  no.  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was  wont  to 
Hay  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  for  Naples,  ia? 
hey  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  up  tSeir 
Odgmgs    and  not  with  weapons  to  fight;   so  I Ik^ 

with  chalk  to  mark  up  those  minds  which  arVcapabfe 
ta  lodge  and  harbour  it,  than  that  which  cometh Cth 
pugnacity  and  contention. 

.  Ji  ^'^^  ^^S-®  ^^^^'^eth  a  division  of  natural  philo- 

nothing  concernmg  the  matter  or  subject :  and  that  is 
}«sitive  and  considerative  ;  when  the  inqu  ryreport«th 
either  an  assertion  or  a  doubt.  These  dou^bLT^n 
S  w ''  of  two  sorts,  particular  and  total.  For^e 
Iwli  «««^.\good  example  thereof  in  Aristotl^s 
Problems,  which  deserved  to  have  had  a  better  con 
tinuance ;  but  so  nevertheless  as  there  is  one  nS^t 
whereof  warning  is  to  be  given  and  teke^  ^l 
registering  of  doubts  hath  two  excellent^'-  Z^ 
one^that  it  saveth  philosophy  from  erroreS'faS- 

^^.L^^T  ^^^^  ^^'^^  '«  ^«t  f"»y  appearing  is  i^t 
coUected  mto  assertion,  whereby  en-or  might  ^aw 

of  doubts  are  as  so  many  suckers  or  sponges  to  <£aw 
use  of  knowledge ;  insomuch  as  that  Xh  if  dotb^ 
had  not  preceded,  a  man  should  neveThave  ad^ 
but  passed  It  over  without  note,  by  the  suggLtbllSd 

roS''^^"/  K?i!*^i^^  ^^'^^  ^  b^  atSed  :Sd 

apphed.    But  both   these  commodities  do  scarcely 
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coimtervail  an  inconvenience,  which  will  intrude  itsel 
If  It  be  not  debarred  ;  which  is.  that  when  a  doubt  i 
once  received,  men  labour  rather  how  to  keep  it  i 
doubt  BtiU,  than  how  to  solve  it;    and  according 
bend  theur  wits.    Of  this  we  see  the  famihar  exampl" 
in  lawyers  and  scholars,  both  which,  if  they  ha\'( 
once  admitted  a  doubt,  it  goeth  ever  after  authorize< 
for  a  doubt.    But  that  use  of  wit  and  knowledge  i. 
to  be  allowed,  which  laboureth  to  make  doubtful  thine 
certam,  and  not  those  which  labour  to  make  certair 
thmgs  doubtful.    Therefore  these  kalendars  of  doubt- 
1  commend  as  excellent  things ;  so  that  there  be  thi 
caution  used,  that  when  they  be  thoroughly  sifter 
and  brought  to  resolution,  they  be  from  thencefortli 
omitted,  decarded,  and  not  continued  to  cherish  an(i 
eucoura^  men  in  doubting.    To  which  kalendar  cJ 
doubts  or  problems,  I  advise  be  annexed 
another    kalendar,    as    much    or   more 
material,  which  is  a  kalendar  of  popular 
errors :  I  mean  chiefly  in  natural  historj-, 
such  as  pass  in  speech  and  conceit,  and 
are  nevertheless  apparently  detected  and 
convicted  of  untruth  ;  that  man's  know- 
ledge be  not  weakened  nor  imbased  by 
such  dross  and  vanity.    As  for  the  doubts 
or  non  Itquets  general  or  in  total,  I  understand  those 
differences  of  opinions  touching  the  principles  of  nature, 
and  the  fundamental  points  of  the  same,  which  have 
caused  the  diversity  of  sects,  schools,  and  philosophies, 
aa  that  of  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Par- 
menides,  and  the  rest.    For  although  Aristotle,  aa 
though  he  had  been  of  the  race  of  the  Ottomans, 
thought  he  could  not  reign  except  the  first  thing  he  did 
he  killed  all  his  brethren  ;  yet  to  those  that  seek  truth 
and  not  magistrality,  it  cannot  but  seem  a  matter  of 
great  profit,  to  see  before  them  the  several  opinions 
touching  the  foundations  of  nature.    Not  for  any  exact 
truth  that  can  be  expected  in  those  theories ;   for  as 
the  same  phenomena  in  astronomy  are  satisfied  by  the 
received  astronomy  of  the  diurnal  motion,  and  the 
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proper  motions  of  the  nlanpts    urui,  ♦u  • 

and  epicycles,  and  likewise  by  tile  TwloTpor"*^"'' 
who  supposed  the  earth  t^  J^^,     ^^^ory  of  Copernicus. 

are  indigently  4^Slbirtobnf^^^  '"''^l^^  calculations 
and  viewof  PTrir;f»     •  ^°*"'  ^°  ^^^  ordinary  face 

theorira^d  KSi^^^^ 

truth  requiretHnother Si J!^"^^'^  "^.^^  *^«  '^al 
tion.  For  as  Aristotle  sStTtL/  T^T^^  *°^  ''^^^■ 
will  call  every  womlnJ^u  u}  ''}''^'^^a  at  the  first 
to  di8tin3  Ic^di^tir  \u  ^^^'^^'^  they  come 
be  in  chiSioodTwiUcafl  eve/v  S  "i  '°  l^P^"^"^^'  «  ^^ 
when  it  Cometh  TrfLess^^ 

mother     sS«l  •    ^"  ^^""^^  *^e  true 
Deant!qHi„      '"""ler.    feo  as  m  the  mean  time  if  ,\. 

,^Uo^u.i..     good  to  see  the  several  glosseJ^^  o^iiiL, 

in  some  one  S  Kr'  ""^T^^  ^*  °^^>^  ^  ever^o^' 

thereforerwrhTom:tKotrL'''^^^  '«"°-' 
and  understandingly  de  aSS^Jf-/  '".^^  Painfully 
the  possible  light  whTch  remSltif?  ^''''^V'  °"t  ^^  all 
kind  of  work  I  find  deS?  R*°."u'°'*^^"»=  ^hi«h 
warning,  that  it  be  dmff  ^ w-    .?"*  ^'^^^  ^  m»st  give, 

philosofhiro  ^X  onetw/h        r^'^^^y '  '^^ 
and  not  by  titles  pJkeTanrff?^^""^  ^^  themselves, 

hath  been  done  by  RutL^ch  %f,l^f  }'P,^g^ther.  a« 
of  a  philosophy  ha  iteelf  wii!  f    •      u  *^^  harmony 
credence;   wLr^ea^if^t  ^ ^n.tl^:^^^^^       ''«^<^  ^^ 
?eem  more  foreign  aid  diSoS     v^  ^'°¥"'  '*  ^'J' 
m  Tacitus  the  l^ti^  of  Nero  or  nL7-  '"^"".  l'^ 
cumstances  of  times,  inducempnff  ^if^^^"«'  with  cir- 
them  not  so  strS  •   but  wh^^^^  occasions.  I  find 
tonius  TranquiUus    rJ«fh«    T  •  "i  ^  '"^^^  ^^^^  »n  Sue- 
•ndnotinrderoflme   t^^^^^      '''^''  ^"^  ^^^^^es 
•nd  incredible:    so  itTofZ;'n;".^^°'t  °^°^«^^°"''* 


•nd  incredible  "'so^tT'^f"^^  seem  more  monstrous 

•    'anddismembered^^'aSi^^^^^^^ 
opmions  of  latter  timLi^^^uuJ^^?'^^^'^  ^«  ^  c^- 


•ntire. 


elude  opimons  of  latter  hZ  ^/  ,  , :.  ^'^^'^^^r  do  I  ex- 
m  this^aleSdar  of  /ecHf  nh^'^T^  represented 
Theophrastus  ParaLkua  ^.Tnn^^^lf  "P*^^'  ^  ^^^t  of 
karmony  by  the  mn  of  t.    •^"^''^i^  '"'^^"^^^  into  an 

ef  Tilesius,^and  IdTschofar  S"'  il  """^  '  ^"^  ^^^' 
i^osophy,  full  o/^itte 
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that  of  Pracastorius,  who,  though  he  protended  not  < 
make  any  new  philosophy,  yet  did  use  the  absolut. 
neas  of  his  own  sense  upon  the  old ;  and  that  of  Gilberti 
our  countryman,  who  revived,  with  some  alteratior 
and  demonstrations,  thr  opinions  of  Xenophanes ;  an 
any  other  worthy  to  be  admitted. 

e.  Thus  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  thre 
bwrns  of  man  a  knowledge ;  that  is  radius  directvu 
which  ^rulQTted  to  nature,  radius  refractus,  which  i 
referred  to  God,  and  cannot  report  truly  because  of  th 
inequality  of  the  medium.  There  resteth  radius  refiexm 
whereby  mwi  beholdeth  and  contemplateth  himself. 

lA.     1.  We  come  therefore  now  to  that  knowlede 
^hereunto  the  ancient  oracle  directeth  us,  which  is  th 
knowledge  of  ourselves ;    which  deserveth  the  mor 
•oourate  handling,  by  how  much  it  toucheth  us  mor 
'**f^^'.    i  ./^  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  end  and  term  o 
JMtural  philosophy  in  the  intention  of  man,  so  not 
withitanding  it  is  but  a  portion  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  contment  of  nature.    And  generally  let  this  b- 
a  rule,  that  all  partitions  of  knowledges  be  acceptec 
rather  for  lines  and  veins  than  for  sections  and  seiJara 
tiona ;    and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  oi 
knwledge  be  preserved.    For  the  contrary  hereof  hatli 
made  particular  sciences  to  become  barren,  shallow, 
-and  erroneous,  while  they  have  not  been  nourished 
and  maintained  from  the  common  fountain.    So  wt 
see  Cicero  the  orator  complained  of  Socrates  and  hi.i 
achool,  that  he  was  the  first  that  separated  philosophv 
and  rhetoric ;    whereupon  rhetoric  became  an  emptv 
and  verbal  art.    So  we  may  see  that  the  opinion  of 
Copernicus  touching  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which 
Mtronomy  itself  cannot  correct,   because  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  any  of  the  phainomena,  yet  natural  philo- 
sophy may  correct.    So  we  see  also  that  the  science  of 
medicine  if  it  be  destituted  and  forsaken  by  natural 
I*iIo8ophy,  It  is  not  much  better  than  an  empirical! 
pt»«t*ce.     With  this  reservation  therefore  we  proceed] 
to  ha*^  philosophy  or  humanity,  which  hath  twr 
F»na:    tm  one  considerath  man  segregate  or  dis- 


and 
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conjugate  and  civS     Wn.«     ?* ™P'®  *"**  particular,  or 

knowledges  S  TesSct  fSl  k^°"'"'!'''  •  '*»**  «•  o^ 
hat  respect  Se  S    But  >^/'  *°**  °i  J^^o^^ledges 
far.  it  is^ood  to  S,ns^itut"'  For  7  d^tfKh"**  '^ 
Rideration  in  general,  and  Z  UrfJ  *?    ^^^  *^®  <'0°- 
be  fit  to  be  emlncimito^nd  m^^^^^      ^T"""  "»^"«»  *<> 
not  so  muchTJS  of  tho^^jj  r"ri^?«°  ^^^  »*»««  = 
cii«oourae«  which  gave  4^n  m«^W^^^^  *3^  ^l«««»t 
man,  of  his  miseries  of  hS^«f «T       J^f ..**'®  *^«^'y  of 
adjuncts  of  his  "ommon  1h  ^^•"'^J'^^^  *»*^  *^e  «ke 
chiefly  in  r^ard  of  ?he  kllf  i^^^  '^**""  •    but 
sympathies  aSd  concordancrSS'^*^''  concerning  the 

body,  which  being  r/edcaSio^'^T  '^",  "^"^  •"d 
to  the  sciences  of  either  Properly  assigned 

lea^c^d'^S^^ontJ  orL't"?'?  i,-  '^  «  -" 
mutual  offices^  ?MaT  mutual  mtelligence  and 

these  two  pa?^  rhow  tfc  H '  Tt'^?  ^y  ^^^ 
how  the  oSe  woVketh  um>n  fi,";\°'''*^  *^®  °'^«r'  and 
impression.    ^Iform^^f  'th^^^'L  llf^^^^'y  »°d 
arts,bothofpredict1Sornr.iT  ^^*^  .''^Sotten  two 
is  honoured  with  theTnouU^??  w  ''^^^^^of  the  one 
of  Hippocrates     AnH  J^?i^^   t  ^^^^otle,  and  the  other 
been  \SS  to  i,e  ^uptid  ^x"?.  '^"^  ^^^^  of  later  time 
tastical  arts,  yet  Si  nuTid  '"Pf"«^>'ous  and  fan- 
true  state,  they  havrbotrSl*"'*  ^^^"'"^^  <^  their 
nature,  and  a  JrSbletet  £r  %S  «f°-^l^ 
siognomy,  which  discovereth  thlw-      ®IV^*  '*  P^^- 
mmd  by  the  lineaS^X  oftho  td  "^?£°?  °^*^^ 
the  exposition  of  natnmi  ^^!:  ^; .  .  ^o  second  is 

the  state  of  the  body  bTthe^S'  T^''^  ?«eovereth 
In  the  former  of  th^e  I  nnf^.^«^°**'°°^  ^'^  '^e  mind. 

no  less  comnrAhAnaiki^  u  -^  wxucn  are  dtguutivt 
greater  nsT^In^  li^®  ^^^  *^*'  «»d  of  »»»«ue»r." 
6»wier   use   and   advantage.    For   the    ^"^ 
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molmation  of  the  mind  m  general;   but  the  motion. 

^er  diBclcwe  ^e  present  humour  and  stat^  of  th" 
mmd  and  will.  For  as  your  majesty  saith  most  apSv 
a«d  elegantly,  « As  the  tongue  spwieth  to  the  ea?  so 
i^mK'^  T^^^^  ^  ^^  ^y*'-'  And  therefore  a 
t^tL^^  l  ,  ?•  P*"^"*'  ^*>°««  ^7^  do  dweU  upon 
til  ^n?"**  fashions  of  men.  do  well  know  the  adv^- 
tMe  of  this  observation,  as  being  most  part  of  their 

coveryof<has,inuUtion8,andagreatdirectioninlu8ine88. 
h«f;  iSi  Jf  i^-  ^'«»ch' touching  impression,  hath  not 

thlTlh-^  '*  *if*Jl  **»e  «*me  relation  or  arUistf^h,. 
^tht?J  "'"""J  u**^-*  ^^'  *^«  consideration  is  double  : 

and  how  far  the  passions  or  apprehensions  of  the  mind 

haft  *1Lr'  "^""^  "P?"  ^^  *^y-  The  former  of  SSo 
hath  been  inquired  and  considered  as  a  part  and 
appendix  of  medicine,  but  much  more  as  Hart  of 

SS'SS^'S  -"^  For  the  phvsician  preSbeth 
cures  of  the  m  nc  m  frenzies  and  melancholy  passions  • 

to  rnJ^ot'.  ♦'^^fu^^  *^^  ''°^^«'  *o  Clarify  the  wiK 
to  corroborate  the  memory,  and  the  likel    but  tho 

nf^ft^"^  superstitions  of  diet  and  other  regiment 
of  the  body  in  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  tho 

do  exceed,  bo  hkewise  the  ordinances  in  the  cere- 
t^h^^'i!!  law  .interdicting  the  eating  of  the  blood  and 
the  fat,  distmguishmg  between  beasts  clean  and  un- 

ff!S?  £•  "^^f'  ^  ^^""y  ^d  «*"^t-  Nay  the  faith 
itaelf  being  clear  and  serene  from  all  clouds  of  cere- 

Zf^;/®^  i^taineth  the  use  of  fastings,  abstinences, 
and  other  macerations  and  humiUations  of  the  bodv 
Tt  Sr^-T^'  *°d.»»ot  figurative.  The  root  and  life 
^L  -L  i^^  pmscnpts  is  (besides  the  ceremony)  the 
consideration  of  that  dependency  which  the  aflF^tions 
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the  body  doT^irhfr'XS'V^^^^^^ 
doropte  from  the  soverStv  of  th-  '°»«°rtality.  or 
tAughtineasy  instances  /)S?i.T».-  J®  ■°"''  *>«  «n»7  be 
womb  is  coipatiW^^th  ?L^*l^"'^i^«"«*^^^^^ 
able ;   and  thVmr«tTh-  .  »    °*°'^®'*  *nd  3^*  wpar- 

I«l  by  Ws  sLrvante  and  Jet  ,n^^^^^^^  ^°«*^i 

for  the  reciprocal  Imowlec^!  Jk  •\°"*  ""Woction.    A« 
the  conceitSand  Sh^na  of  ♦li''^'!.*^*'  op^raUon  of 
wo  see  all  wise  phS^  1 1   "^^  VP«n  ^ue  body. 
rogimenta  to  thSrSeSt  ^„^/ P''''"?"^'"'  o'  ^heir 
animi  as  of  great  force  to  fuHw'  °T'*i^'  accidentia 
or  recoveries!  and  more  e«5^n  °!  ^"*^*'*  "'"^'^'^ 
groat  depth  and  worth  onrf^^^  '-  "  *"  ^^"^^7  <>' 
and  how  far  ?t  alt^eth  the  £2?'"*  imagination,  fow 
nant.    For  although  ,>\ ill  ^^^  P.'??®'  °^  **»«  »magi- 
it  followeth  not  ?t^h^  if  ^^^,  M^l""'  P°^^'  »<>  b^- 
hHp.    No  more  than  a  m«n       "''  "^f^^^  °^  Po^er  to 
th.4  be  pest°Lt  Ss  ?br/^:^°°f^"^^'  that  because 
hoalth,  th^e  ore  there  shluld  1^'°^^  *°  ^^  •  "»««  « 
suddenly  to  cure  a  ml  ?«      ,  *^  sovereign  airs,  ablt- 

tion  of  fha^pa^'i:  oZZZl'^T  ?">  *^«  '»V'«- 
Socrates  saicC  '  a  Detet^Ut^A'*  T.'^T'  "^ 
foimd.    But   unto   nil    +1!;     1  °®'"«,"'™cult  and  pro- 

«Wo.  of  thrconcordancL  ^r^'^«\''''  ^^'^"''^ 
the  body,  that  Dwtof^nnn^  .between  the  mind  and 
considereth  ofX  seaL  a^^^  necessary,  which 

faculties  of  the  mind  do  take  and  n''  ""^''^  *^«  '^^^^^ 
of  the  body ;  whfch  WleSee  E^i;!!  ^  'h^  °^«^»« 
?nd  is  controverted,  and  deSetS  L^"  attempted, 
inquu-ed.  For  the  opUiion  of  pfL  u  °'",*'^  ^**®' 
understanding  in  the  Sn^«  •  **^'  '^^^  P^^  the 
unfitly  call  an^ge?  haW^f^"'  ^'^'°°«^*y  (^^ch  he  did 
in  the  heart  and  00^^  *  ^®**®^  mixture  with  pride) 
iiver.  die^eti  not  to  ^5'''?*^!^  ^'^  sensuaUty  £  tte 

aUowed.  sXn ^e  WonJi^i'^^."*  ^""'^  ^^ ^^ 
and  advice)  the  iTui^toS  n    {f'*^^^°'^°^^b 

as  a  iust  portion  of^^o^dtTo  trndTe^Tpa^S!^^ 
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X.  1.  The  knowledge  that  ooncerneth  man'i  body 
if  divided  m  the  good  of  man's  body  is  divided,  unto 
which  it  referreth.  The  good  of  man's  body  is  of  four 
kinds,  health,  beauty,  strength  and  pleasure :  so  tho 
knowledges  are  medicine,  or  art  of  cure :  art  of  decora- 
tion, which  is  called  cosmetic ;  art  of  activity,  which  in 
called  athletic ;  and  art  voluptuary,  which  Tacituii 
truly  calleth  mtditut  luxua.  This  subject  of  man's 
body  is  of  all  other  things  in  nature  most  susceptible 
of  remedy ;  but  then  that  remedy  is  most  susceptiblo 
of  error.  For  tho  same  subtilitv  of  the  subject  doth 
cause  large  possibility  and  easy  failing ;  and  therefore 
the  WQuiry  ought  to  be  the  more  exact. 

2. 1  To  speak  therefore  of  medicine,  and  to  resume 
that  we  have  said,  ascending  a  little  higher :  the  ancient 
opinion  that  man  was  microcosmus,  an  abstract  or 
model  of  the  world,  hath  been  fantastically  strained 
by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchemists,  as  if  there  were  to 
be  foimd  in  man's  body  certain  correspondences  and 
parallels,  which  should  have  respect  to  all  varieties  of 
things,  as  stars,  planets,  minerals,  which  are  extant 
in  the  great  worla.  But  thus  much  is  evidently  trup, 
that  of  all  substances  which  nature  hath  produced, 
man's  body  is  the  most  extremely  compounaed.  For 
we  see  herbs  and  plants  are  nourished  by  earth  and 
water ;  beasts  for  the  most  part  by  herbs  and  fruits  ; 
mwi  by  the  flesh  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  herbs,  grains, 
firuits,  water,  and  the  manifold  alterations,  dressings 
and  preparations  of  these  several  bodies,  before  they 
come  to  be  his  food  and  aliment.  Add  hereunto  that 
beasts  have  a  more  simple  order  of  life,  and  lees  chan;;e 
of  affections  to  work  upon  their  bodies  ;  whereas  man 
in  his  mansion,  sleep,  exercise,  passions,  hath  infinite 
variations :  and  it  cannot  bo  denied  but  that  the  body 
of  man  of  all  other  things  is  of  the  most  compounded 
mass.  The  soul  on  the  other  side  is  the  simplest  of 
rabstances,  as  is  well  expressed : 

Purumque  reliquit 
Aetbereum  sensum  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem. 
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So  that  It  !•  no  marvel  though  the  soul  so  plaoed  enjov 
no  mt.  If  that  principle  be  true,  that  *  Motua  rerum 
C8t  rapidus  extra  locum,  placidus  in  loco.'    But  to  the 
purpose:    this  variable  composition  of  man's  body 
liath  made  it  as  an  instrument  easy  to  distemper ;  and 
thCTefore  the  poets  did  well  to  conjoin  music  and 
medicine  m  Apollo,  because  the  office  of  medicine  is 
but  to  tune  this  curious  harp  of  man's  body  and  to 
reduce  it  to  harmony     So  then  the  subject  being  so 
variable,  hath  made  the  art  by  consequeit  morewm- 
jcctural ;  and  the  art  being  conjectural  hath  made  so 
much  the  more  place  to  be  left  for  imposture.    For 
nlmost  all  other  arts  and  sciences  are  judged  by  aot« 
or  masterpieces,  as  I  may  term  them,  and  not  by  the 
Buccesses  and  events,    'fhe  lawyer  is  judged  by  the 
virtue  of  his  pleodmg,  ond  not  by  the  issue  of  the  cause. 
The  master  m  the  ship  is  judged  by  the  directing  his 
course  aright,  and  not  by  the  fortune  of  the  voyage, 
^ut  the  physician,  and  perhaps  the  poUtique,  hathno 
particular  acts  demonstrative  of  his  ability,  but  is 
judged  most  by  the  event ;   which  is  ever  but  as  it  is 
taken :  for  who  can  tell,  if  a  patient  die  or  recover,  or 
a  jtate  be  preserved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  art  or 
^rf,'S°    A  ^^^  therefore  many  times  the  impostor  is 
prized,  and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed.    Nay,  we  see  [the! 
u-eakness  and  credulity  of  men  is  such;  aa  they  will 
Often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch  before  a  learned 
pnysician.     And  therefore  the  poets  were  clear-sighted 
in  discerning   this  extreme   folly,   when   they   made 
Aesculapius  and  Circe  brother  and  sister,  both  children 
of  tbe  sun,  as  in  the  verses, 

Jpse  repcrtorem  medicinae  talis  ct  artis 
i-ulmme  Phoebigenam  Stygias  detruait  ad  undas: 
And  again. 

Dives  inaccessos  ubi  SoUs  filia  luces,  &c 

nZ  !S5"  *'°^'  "*  ??  °P^°'°°  °f  the  multitude,  witches 
and  old  women  and  impostors  have  had  a  competition 
with  physicians.    And  what  followeth  ?    Even  this. 
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that  physicians  say  to  themselves,  as  Salomon  ex 
Firesseth  ,t  upon  an  higher  occasioA,  'If  it  SSall^ 

ph^cSnT^hlf  f  W  *^®^«^°™  I  ca^ot  much  blame 

m  every  of  these  better  seen  than  S  thSr  W^ 

thaVm^'^o.^^.^^"^^"^^^  *^  grotSd^'that  thrM 
that  meoiocnty  and  excellency  in  their  art  maWh 

Jab-T  '??>•"'  "^^°^'  and  th?benefi^'o*f  Cey^  TnJ 
wiM^  imagination,  can  imitate  them  ai  that  ever 

hfm    ^  V^'  °'  ""^y  ^'  ^^  *^«y  ^ere  brought  before 
hun.    Nothmg  more  variable  than  voices  •   v«fcn,»« 

Z«^T^?  ^''"^  *^^^  personally?  nly;  y^u  shaU 
he  pleasetf'^Nn.??'''^*'^^'  ^"  express ^^^many  a" 

SSoffL  Sn  o?  SS^'^^r  °^-    ^^'^  ^  *he  sense 
it  of  f^f  ,S  of  mistakmg,  but  is  exact  at  hand,  so  U 
It  of  the  understanding:    the  remedy  whereof  is   no?       I 
to  quicken  or  strengthen  the  organ,  Ibut  to  go  nearer 
Ihe  nh^^^^* '   and  therefore  thire  is  no  tt  buU 
the  physicians  will  learn  and  use  the  true  approwhes      ' 
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aiid  avenues  of  nature,  they  may  assume  as  much  as 
the  poet  saith :  •>       ^  ^"  » 

^'Sr"n^**™,^"**°*  morbi,  variabimus  artesj 
Mille  mali  species,  mille  salutis  erunt. 

Which  that  they  should  do,  the  nobleness  of  their  art 
doth  deserve ;  well  shadowed  by  the  poets,  in  that 
they  made  Aesculapius  to  be  the  son  of  [the]  sun,  the 
one  bemg  the  fountain  of  Ufe,  the  other  as  the  second 
sta-eam :  but  mfinitely  more  honoured  by  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  who  made  the  body  of  man  the  object 
of  his  miracles,  as  the  soul  was  the  object  of  his  doc- 
tnne.  For  we  read  not  that  ever  he  vouchsafed  to  do 
any  miracle  about  honour  or  money  (except  that  one 
for  givmg  tnbute  to  Caesar),  but  only  about  the  pre- 
semng,  sustaining,  and  healing  the  body  of  man. 

6.  Medicme  is  a  science  which  heth  been  (as  we  have 
said)  more  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet  more 
laboured  than  advanced ;  the  labour  having  been,  in 
my  judgement,  rather  in  circle  than  in  progression.  For 
1  hnd  much  iteration,  but  small  addition.  It  con- 
sidereth  causes  of  diseases,  with  the  occasions  or  impul- 
sions;  the  diseases  themselves,  with  the  accidents : 
*  u  •  It  ??^®f '  ^'^\  *^®  preservations.  The  deficiencies 
which  I.thmk  good  to  note,  being  a  few  of  many,  and 
those  such  as  are  of  a  more  open  and  manifest  nature. 
1  will  enumerate  and  not  place. 

4.  The  first  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  ancient  and 
senous  dihgence  of  Hippocrates,  which 
used  to  set  down  a  narrative  of  the  special    ■^'«'*'-«'«on«t 
cases  of  his  patients,  and  how  they  pro-    "^*"««'«^ 

\^^'  "^  ^r  u^^^  "^^'^  J"^8^d  ^y  ^co^^'y  or 

?.l  ^Therefore  havmg  an  example  proper  in  the 
father  of  the  art,  I  shall  not  need  to  allege  an  example 
foreign,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful 
to  report  new  cases,  and  decisions  for  the  direction  of 
future  judgemente.  This  continuance  of  medicinal 
lustory  I  fiad  deficient;  which  I  understand  neither 
to  be  so  infinite  as  to  extend  to  every  common  case, 
nor  so  reserved  as  to  admit  none  but  wonders :   for 
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SflLS.  «  ^^^ '  f°^  '^  ™e»  will  intend  to  observe 
they  shall  find  much  worthy  to  observe.  ' 

C.  In  the  enquiry  which  is  made  bv  anatomy,  I  find 

Anaumia      ?!"?       i^fu  "'.^  '  ^^r  ttey  inqui/e  of  the 
comparata.     pB'Txa,  and  their  substances,  fiimres.  and 

inquiry  may  be  satisfied  m  the  view  of  one  or  a  few 
anatomies:  but  the  latter,  bemg  compiative^md 
casual,  must  arise  from  the  view%f  m^^^'Zd^ 
to  the  diversity  of  parts,  there  is  no  doubt  bS  th^ 
fajture  or  framing  of  the  inward  parts  is  as  full  of 
difference  as  the  outward,  and  in  that  S  tte  cause 
contment  of  many  diseases;  which  not  i^goteervS 

noFi^ZTt  .""tTf  f  ^Ti!^**^  ^^  humoursf  whicT^o 
no»  m  fault;   the  fault  being  in  the  verv  framft  anH 

S^olS^^T.  °^^^"  Pk^*'  ^^^^^  camiot  S^remo^^d^v 
Ste  ^  ^Iterative,  but  must  be  accommodate  andpaf- 
hB^  by  diete  and  medicines  familiar.  And  for  ^o 
passages  ajid  pores,  it  is  true  which  was  anc?en«v 
noted,  that  the  more  subtile  of  them  appear  not  n 
anatomies,  because  they  are  shut  and  latent  in  dead 
bodies,  though  they  be  open  and  manifest^  Sve 
ri;^— «  supposed  tUgh  the  inhum^ty  of 
anatomtavtvorum  was  by  Celsus  justly  reproved   vet 

!?n"«"^  ^  i^"  «^^^*  "^  of  this  obsSvatl^;  So 
inquiry  needed  not  by  him  so  slightly  to  have  been 
rehnquished  altogether,  or  refeiled  to  the  cmS 
practaces  of  surgery;  but  mought  ha^e  SenTeU 
diverted  upon  the  dissection  of^beasta  aliv^.  which 
notwithstanding  the  dissimilitude  of  their  p5ts  may 

JwT-^^'^^^'^T^^^'^S^^y-  And  for  the  humo^^ 
n3f^  common  y  passed  over  in  anatomies  as  purga- 
ments ;  whereas  it  is  most  necessary  to  observe  what 
cavities  nests  and  receptacles  the  humours  do  find  in 
the  parts,  with  tiie  differing  kind  of  the  humo^^ 
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lodged  and  received.  And  as  for  the  footsteps  of 
diseases,  and  their  devastations  of  the  inward  parts, 
impostumations,  exulcerations,  discontinuations,  putre- 
factions, consumptions,  contractions,  extensions,  con- 
vulsions, dislocations,  obstructions,  repletions,  together 
with  all  preternatural  substances,  as  stones,  camosities, 
excrescences,  worms  and  the  like ;  they  ought  to  have 
been  exactly  observed  by  multitude  of  anatomies,  and 
the  contribution  of  men's  several  experiences,  and  care- 
fully set  down  both  historically  according  to  the 
appearances,  and  artificially  with  a  reference  to  the 
diseases  and  symptoms  which  resulted  from  them,  in 
case  where  the  anatomy  is  of  a  defimct  patient ;  whereas 
now  upon  opening  of  bodies  they  are  passed  over  slightly 
and  in  silence. 

6.  In  the  inquiry  of  diseases,  they  do  abandon  the 
cures  of  many,  some  as  in  their  nature  in-     .   ^^^^^ 
curable,  and  others  as  passed  the  period    tuterurr^d* 

of  cure  ;  so  that  Sylla  and  the  Triumvirs  w**"*'*  in- 
never  proscribed  so  many  men  to  die,  as  •*'*<»^*'*^'**' 
they  do  by  their  ignorant  edicts :  whereof  numbers  do 
escape  with  less  difficulty  than  they  did  in  the  Roman 
proscriptions.  Therefore  I  will  not  doubt  to  note  as 
a  deficience,  that  they  inquire  not  the  perfect  cures  of 
many  diseases,  or  extremities  of  diseases ;  but  pro- 
nouncing them  incurable  do  enact  a  law  of  neglect,  and 
exempt  ignorance  from  discredit. 

7.  Nay  further,  I  esteem  it  the  office  of  a  physician 
not  only  to  restore  health,  but  to  mitigate  pain  and 
dolors ;  and  not  only  when  such  mitigation  may  con- 
duce to  recovery,  but  when  it  may  serve 

to  make  a  fair  and  easy  passage.  For  it  ^*  Euthan- 
is  no  small  felicity  which  Augustus  Caesar 
was  wont  to  wish  to  himself,  that  same 
EutJumasia ;  and  which  was  specially  noted  in  the 
death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  death  was  after  the 
fashion  and  semblance  of  a  kindly  and  pleasant  sleep. 
So  it  is  written  of  Epicurus,  that  after  his  dlisease  was 
judged  desperate,  he  drowned  his  stomach  and  senses 
with  a  large  draught  and  ingurgitation  of  wine  ;  where- 
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bittemesS  of  the  St™aS  wlw  TA  "^  ^^  ^^7 
contrariwise  do  make Vkind  of  ^.r^^*  *^^  Physicians 
stay  with  the  patient  afSr  JLT^^^  *°.^  '^"«^<>n  ^ 
whereas  in  my  juSentT>,«i  «*t?l^  ^  deplored  ; 
the  skill,  and^ti  «Cthe  tuLT^^  *^*^  ^  ^^l^'^ 
tating  and  assuaS  *  f  ttl  ^**^^®^'  5^'  **>»  ^cili- 
death.  ^^  °'  *^®  PaiM  and  agonies  of 

8.  In  *he  consideration  of  the  cures  of  diseases 
^e^icinae  J^f"^  *  defi^ence  in  the  receipts^^^o.' 
experi-  Pnety,  respecting  the  mrHi>„i;.  -     ^    I 

mentalu.        diseases  :    for  the  nh  J^  •         l   °"^  ®^ 
trated  Vho   L^    Physicians  have  frus- 

perience  by  theL*1^a«^straS,  ""L  *!!!?-^''°'»   »»^  «- 
out  and  changine  auifZ..^  ^'  i?  ^'^'^'"S  *»<*  ^king 
pleasures ;   cSandlnranvTr*?!?"*  '''^^^^^  »*  ^^^^'^ 
medicine   cannorcommand   nJ  *^!^°^«dicine.  as  tho 
except  it  be  treacle  rdlSIfr,  J^^   ^«T*-    For 
diascardium,  and  a  few  mor'Jr^'!'.^'  .^^  <>'  ^^ 
no  receipts  severelva^r^T'  .*^®T  *'®  themselves  to 
oonfcctio^is  of  sal?4ieh  Je  ?f  ?hf  ^^^    ^°\^  ^  *h« 
readK»ess  and  not  ZtolliTty^Ftr^'^  '^'y  «"«  ^^ 
general  intentions  of  ouSa    «^^  ^^^^  ^^®  "!»« 
altering,    and   not   mn?h^^'   openmg,   comfortmg, 
disease!:    And  ^hfs  i^Jhe  c J"f  °^i^*^   *^   particular 
women  are  more  haDDv  m^^^^^      "^^^  ^^P>"°«  »nd  old 
learned  physician^  became Tr''  ""  *^"^''  ^"'««  «»«« 
holding  thS  med  cines     Thp7f  ^'^  ^'^"^  '^^^«^°"»  in 
cience  which  I  C   th't  n W  •°'"^  J^'^  ^  **^«  d«fi- 
out  of  their  owiTnrppJi^    Phjsicians  have  not,  partly 

probatioS^  reZted  rbS"^  ^"i  °^  **^«  ^°^^t 
the  traditions^  of  emSricrb  5°"^  P^^"^  ««*  of 
over  certain  ex^riSal  '  .^-  •'^°'^,  ^^1  ^^^'^'^d 
particular  diseas^  Sp,  ^u!?'°^^««  ^o'  the  cure  of 

ma^stral  desc^ptio^'^^:^^/^VeTw  "^^'f.'^^^  «»^ 
the  best  composUion  i^  th^l!fj,l  ^®'®  *^®  °ien  of 

being  consuls  incited  to  th«^-  °i         ^  '^^■*'*'  ^^*^^^ 
inclined  to  the  se^te .  ^o  iS  th^^^^!;  ^'  ^^«  ^"b'^es 

they  be  the  best  Ph;:i;.i:ns-^hLr£gZ?S:^t it 
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to  the  traditions  of  experience,  or  being  empirics  incline 
to  the  methods  of  learning. 

9.  Jn  preparation  of  medicines  I  do  find  etranee, 
specially  considering  how  mineral  medi- 

cines  have  been  extolled,  and  that  they     '"*"<"«» . 
are  safer  for  the  outward  than  inward    b^ineiHa 
parts,  that  no  man  hath  sought  to  make    *^""  "'<^*- 
an  imitation  by  art  of  natural  baths  and    ''""''•''•^ 
medicinable  fountains :  which  nevertheless  are  confessed 
to  receive  their  virtues  from  minerals :  and  not  so  only 
but  discerned  and  distinguished  from  what  particular 
nuneral  they  receive  tincture,  as  sulphur,  vitriol,  steel, 
or  tiie  hke :  which  nature,  if  it  may  be  reduced  to  com- 
positions of  art,  both  the  variety  of  them  will  be 
mcreased,  and  the  temper  of  them  will  be  more  com- 
manded. 

10.  But  lest  I  grow  to  be  more  particular  than  is 
agreeable  either  to  my  intention  or  to 
proportion,  I  will  conclude  this  part  with    ^'?"",'"*-. 
the  note  of  one  deficience  mor^^which    SS^'* 
seemeth  to  me  of  greatest  consequence ;    *««'«"»'<»• 
which  is,  that  the  prescripts  in  use  are  too    '^""^ 
compendious  to  attain  their  end :    for,  to  my  under- 
standmg,  it  is  a  vain  and  jflattering  opinion  to  think 
any  medicme  can  be  so  sovereign  or  so  happy,  as  that 
the  receipt  or  use  of  it  can  work  any  great  effect  upon 
the  body  of  man.    It  were  a  strange  speech  which 
spoken,  or  spoken  oft,  should  reclaim  a  man  from 
a  vice  to  which  he  were  by  nature  subject.    It  is 
order,  pursmt,  sequence,  and  interchange  of  applica- 
tion, which  is  mighty  in  nature ;    which  although  it 
requure  more  exact  knowledge  in  prescribing,  and  more 
precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  is  recompensed  with 
the  magmtude  of  effects.    And  although  a  man  would 
think,  by  the  daily  visitations  of  the  physicians,  that 
there  were  a  pursuance  in  the  cure:    yet  let  a  man 

k  11  ^*^  u ""  P'®8C"Pte  a»id  ministrations,  and  he 
Shall  hnd  them  but  inconstancies  and  every  day's 
deuces,  without  any  settled  providence  or  proiwt. 
iViot  that  every  scrupulous  or  superstitious  prescript  is 
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effectual,  no  more  than  every  straiffht  wav  in  th^  «««. 

STolSl,  plefT'"'  ""  "^"^  '»  ^  "<" 
^   12.  For  athletic,  I  take  the  subject  of  it  larcelv  tliaf 

S  man^'  '^'ifl^^^*  <>*  abiUty'wLre^tofhTb^y 

of  SJL""*^  be  brought,  whether  it  be  of  activlty^r 
of  natience ;  whereof  activity  hath  two  narte  atr«n  Jh 
anrswif tness  ;  and  patience^  like^JhffiWo^^ 
hardness  against  wants  and  extremities,  and  endSo 

ment.  Nay,  if  there  be  any  other  faculty  which  faUa 
dfve  tw  offin^  *^"  forme/divisions,  as  UlZ  thlt 
Ho^'^n J  f  ho  {^^  T  '*^"^^  P°^®'  °^  containing  respira- 
Ii«  '  ?  .^®  ^^®'  ^  f®^®'  i*  to  tbis  part.  Of  thise  tC 
the  practices  are  known,  but  tW  philosophy  wWc^ 

Lwk'  ^°*T  ***®T  "«  8uppo3^d  to  be  obteSS 
either  by  an  aptness  of  nature,  wWch  cannot  te  teSX' 
Vi^^y  continual  custom,  which  is  sTn  pSSld  •' 
winch  though  it  be  not  true,  yet  I  forb^HSte^v 

smce,  and  the  mediocrity  of  these  things  is  for  use  • 
asfor  the  excellency  of  them  it  serveth  for  4?  ^t 
part  but  for  mercenary  ostentation. 

in  LmVoT}ll£^^^'"^  '^"'''?^'  *^^  ^^'^^  deficience 
il.!r      11     u  ^^,  *°  repress  them.    For  as  it  hath 

S  Ji'^^  —  "^"  ^  8^°^^'  »«  militaxyTaiS 
while  virtue  is  m  state,  are  liberal ;  and  whife  vi^e 

Mmdechnation  are  voluptuary:  s^ I dou^t  thalth^s 
XTl  wTH"  «?°^«^bat  upon  the  descent  of  ^e 
wlieel.    With  arte  voluptuary  I  couple  practices  joou! 
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Is  of°fi,*i'L'^*^^''^"A«  °/  *^®  ''^'^  "  one  of  the  plea- 
Jh^  ?1  £5  ■®°^-  .  ^f  ^^"^  «*°^««  o^  recreation,  I™d 
muS  !5  Jji?«  *?•  "T"  ¥^^  *°d  education.  A^d  Sua 
much  of  that  particular  human  philosophy  which  con^ 
^™  the  bo<i^.  which  is  but  Le  ta&Ite  ofX 

mind*  it^  W?'*^""*"*  knowledge  which  concerns  the 
ramd.  It  hath  two  parts;  the  one  that  inquireth  of 
the  substance  or  nftfii«»  «#  ♦i.-> 1  __  " .  H**!.."^^".  O' 


lit 


^t^^^^-i^^ 


VnlTT^'.'i  the  facuhres  o  fLTtb^  the,SS' 
Unto  the  first  of  these,  the  considerations  of  tTe  oiSi 

t^  ri'xrM^?  i*  ^  "".^'^^  «'  adventivra^d^St 
far  It  IS  exempted  from  laws  of  matter   ^^A^ttiZ 

r"wS  r"°L'"^  -*"^  oL'^i^Cdo  il^;. 

tarn .   which  have  been  not  more  laboriously  inqSSed 

i^wlv  CL^.  Tt*"^"  l^^^''  ^  »  ^'^'^  than  £ 
SXy*  u  *^though  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  know- 
ledge may  be  more  really  and  soundly  inquirS  6^71. 

cXt  mus?^«°  t  ^'L  r °  '• ,  y^t  I  f  oK^t  in  Ihe 
subiectTL^  I^""/?,^^  ^"S^*^^'  or  else  it  will  be 
of  ie  soul  tSl  *°^,^«^"«o°-  For  as  the  substance 
msfls  o?  hVf.  *^'!f*'°''  r*f  "t  extracted  out  of  the 
^    \  ^®*^®°  ^^^  earth  b>   the  benediction  of  ^ 

It  IS  not  possible  that  it  should  be  (otherwise  than  bv 
accident)  subject  to  the  laws  of  heavennd  wrtY 

rrue\rJ^l^"^^r.\°'P^"^^^^       andthtJefo^ett 
true  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  soul 

sZ  e'°Tn'^  '^V  «^-^-%P^-t-n  thatlavl   he  sub 
BouT  tWv^.         P"^°^  knowledge  touching  the 
Sn  han^li?  t'^''  appendices ;    whil,  as  they  have 

kfndli^n  f h'  ^A^""'  '*.-^''  ^^r'^^^  ^^^*h  fabli  than 
kindled  truth  ;  divmation  ancf  fascinat-on. 

in^'  i;fi''-*?'°'^i'*th  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided 
mto  artificial  and  natural ;   whereof  artificial  is  wh!n 

Sth  a  nr  S«.^    ^^^"^  '.  '"''t''''*^  »^'  ^hcn  the  mind 
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either  when  the  argument  is  coupled  with  a  derivation 
of  cauaes,  which  is  rational ;  or  wLn  it  is  only  ^pounded 

whereof  the  ktter  for  the  most  part  is  superstitious  ' 
such  aa  were  the  heathen  observations  upon  the  S-* 
^  of  sacnfi(^.  the  flights  of  birds,  the  swa^fof 
beeB ;  and  such  as  was  the  Chaldean  astrology™*the 
li^A'  !^°l*?!f  ^'**  divination,  the  several  ]&  thei^f 
are  distnbuted  amongst  particular  knowledges  The 
asteonomer  hath  his  preiktions.  as  of  c^^ctionn! 
ajeote,  echpws,  and  t£e  like.    The  physiciai  hath  hi. s 

S±l*??'  ""^  ^**  V^  '^^°^«^'  of  the  accidente  and 
ssnes  of  diseases     The  poUtique  hath  his  prediction 

inveSJ^T'^T^rvli^*^  perituram.  sf  SpSm 
SsXfiLf  ^?  ?»3^^°ot  Jo°g  to  be  performed. 
I?n„f  ^J"*'  "**  *^**r  «»  Caesar.  So  as  th^  predic- 
B^ti^A-'' !^^^^^^^^  and  to  be  referred  over. 
JBut  the  divination  which  springeth  from  the  internal 

i^wu^'u  '°"^'  "  th»t  ^^«h  ^«  now  speak™ 
v/hich  hatii  been  made  to  be  of  two  sorts.  JrimitWe 

«n5«i^^."^".?°°\  ^°^^t^^«  ^  grounded  upon  the 
cofi£S??;^-f  !?"  °^^^'  ^5«°  ^t  "  withdriwn  and 
of?S  W^^  ;?'"•  *^^  ''^^  ^^«^  »^t«  the  organs 
^l  •  S  ^^'  ?**^  ^°°^®  ®^tent  and  latitude  of  prenotion  • 
^H  ««ST  T  *PP«^^®th  most  in  sleep,  in  ecstasies 
ajd  near  death,  and  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehen 
sions;  imd  18  mduced  and  furtiered  by  those  abstin- 
ences and  observances  which  make  the  mind  most  to 

rnnSn«5?  ?^  °lrt  ^,*  "'^o''  °^  «^^«'  should  take 
llummation  from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and  spirits : 
Sr  fr^lS-^^  same  regi^e^^  ^^^^  j.^^^.^^  coSduce. 
For  Uie  retunng  of  the  mmd  within  itself  is  the  state 
which  is  most  susceptible  of  divine  influxions ;  save 
that  It  IS  accompanied  in  this  case  with  a  fervency 
and  elevation  (which  the  ancients  noted  by  fury),  and 
not  with  a  repose  and  quiet,  as  it  is  in  the  other. 
intlV.  f^°"**tion  is  the  power  and  act  of  imagination 
intensive  upon  other  bodies  than  the  bod7of  the 
imagmant,  for  of  that  we  spake  in  the  pro^r  place. 
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view  the  secret  DawSSTn??-^^*^'?'  °*^%  *«  *»»eir 

it  ah^Id  SeX^iS^.w  ^*  ***  ^^y'  **o  conceive 
should  be  w^traniJS!^*'^*  to  nature,  that  there 

whence  the  conceit.  hii^~i/°  ®'  ***®  "^nses ; 
civil)  of  thlnSSrs^iri^  •^«'*  »ade 

and  the  like.    IncS^S^^^^^^^/^^^'fo^^^ 
rawe  and  fortifv  thn  <».ri:.  2^     .     mquipy  how  to 

crookedly  and  dan«roSlvi~.iri'  **®f"»  *<»"««  « 
of  ceremonial  m3p2  ?t^J**S*  °'  •  «?»'  P»^* 
ceremonies,  chwJSteM   a?rf  Ik  *^  *^  pretended  that 

any  tacit^r  «^"iS^^^UonljJc^th  «  T*'  ^""'^ 
serve  only  to  strenatW  ffcT^      with  evil  spirite,  but 

fix  the cogitatioMMd^aSl-^H  .^°™*?  ^^'^J*  to 
pray  before  them     Bui  J^  ^?  devotions  of  them  that 

ho  idmitSl  C  iiSri^ati-rh^^r  J«^*»°»«°*.  if  it 
ceremonies  fortifv  imiS^f*-  °  ***?  ^'^*"'  «»d  that 

sincerely IndinKSv  'Jo;  'S*'.  "^'^  *^  '^^ 
should  Lid  thSn^S  «  on^*  P"?°^iJ  y^*  ^ 
edict  which  God  «^e  3^  ™  °PP.T"«  *?  *^**  «^«<^ 
comedes  panem  tuJ^ '  Pnr^'  ^  ""^^«'  ^^t"' 
noble  eflFeSS;  which  ^^  wk  *^.^T  I^opound  those 
be  bought  at  Th^  nrSo  J'^'t  ~'  '°'*^  «nto  man  to 

a  few  Sy  ^d  sloffi  lif  *^"''  *°  '^^  ^^^^^  by 
these  lmowlX«  T^l  '^^''^ances.    Deficiencies  ij 

general  dels,  ihTt^it'S^'Jfr"'  °*J"  **»«»  *^^ 
-ii.  appetite,  and  affectl^t  ^^rJ^^t^^^l^^^^ 
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daoeth  position  or  daoree,  the  Utter  aoUon  or  exeoution. 
It  is  true  th«t  the  imeginfttion  is  an  agent  or  nuncius, 
in  both  proTinoee.  both  the  jadioial  and  the  ministerial. 
For  mue  lendeth  orer  to  imagination  before  reason 
naje  Judged :  and  reason  sendeth  over  to  imagination 
before  the  decree  can  be  actwL  For  imaginatron  ever 
precedeth  voluntary  motionA  Saving  that  this  Janus 
of  imaginaUon  hath  differing  faces:  for  the  face 
towards  reason  hath  the  print  of  truth,  but  the  face 
towards  action  hath  the  print  '>f  good  j  which  never- 
theless  are  faces, 

Quales  decet  esse  sororum. 

lather  is  the  imagination  simply  and  only  a  messenger ; 
but  IS  invested  with,  or  at  leastwise  usurpeth  no  small 
authority  in  itself,  besides  the  duty  of  the  message. 
For  it  was  well  said  by  Aristotle,  *  lliat  the  mind  hath 
over  the  body  that  commandment,  which  the  lord  hath 
over  a  bondman;    but  that  reason  hath  over  the 
imuimation  that  commandment  which  a  magistrate 
hatii  over  a  free  citizen  * ;  who  may  come  also  to  rule 
in  hw  turn.    For  we  see  that,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
religion,  we  raise  our  imagination  above  our  reason ; 
which  is  the  cause  why  religion  sought  ever  access  to 
the  mind   by  similitudes,   types,   parables,   visions, 
dreams.    And  again,  in  all  persuasions  that  are  wrought 
*>y.eJoq«ence,  and  other  impressions  of  like  nature, 
which  do  paint  and  disguise  the  true  appearance  of 
thmgs,  the  chief  recommendation  unto  reason  is  fr    i 
the  imagination.    Nevertheless,  because  I  find  not 
science  that  doth  properly  or  fitly  pertain  tc    ne 
miagmation,  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  the  former  division. 
For  as  for  poesy,  it  is  rather  a  pleasure  or  play  of 
imagination,  than  a  work  or  duty  thereof.    And  if  it 
be  a  work,  we  speak  not  now  of  such  parts  of  learning 
as  the  imagination  produceth,  but  of  such  sciences  as 
handle  and  consider  of  the  imagination.    No  more 
than  we  shall  speak  now  o/  such  knowledges  as  reason 
produceth  (for  that  extendeth  to  all  philosophy),  but 
of  such  knowle-  ,  es  as  do  handle  and  inquire  of  the 
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faculty  of  reaion  :  go  as  poesy  had  his  true  place  As 
Slnn«1.S?T^°/>^^  imagination  in  natif.  «d  the 
S^f  /  /ortifyMig  the  same,  we  have  mentioned  it 
m  the  doctrme  Z>e  Anxma,  whereunto  nio«t  fi"^  t 
belongeth.    And  lastly,  for  imaginative  or  insinuaJive 

ijest  to  refer  to  the  arts  of  reason.  So  therefore  we 
Sl^^oniv"' K- r ''^  *^"  '°J"«'  division.^rt  h^ml^ 
ffm^n^S^JiT?'''*'  respecteth  the  faculties  of  the  m^ 
of  man,  hath  two  parts,  rational  and  moral. 

^.  fne  part  of  human  philosophy  which  is  rational 
»  of  all  knowledges,  to  th?  most  Wits,  the  lewt  dS 
ful,  and  seemeth  but  a  net  of  subtility  and  spinaStv 
For  as  it  was  truly  said,  that  knowledge  VKuS 
antmi ;  so  m  the  nature  of  men's  appetite  tc^tSffoS^ 
most  men  are  of  the  taste  and  stomSdb  of  the  IsilehJS 

carnium,  and  were  weary  of  manna  •  which  thn^^Tif 
were  celestial,  yet  seem^  less^toC  aJdt^Jr^^ 
able.  So  generally  men  taste  well  knowledsea  thTf  V^ 
drenched  Li  flesh  and  blood  civil  h^rfl^™  it" 
policy,  about  the  whici  m^en^fe;  "°S^^^' 
fortunes  do  turn  and  are  conversant.    But   "  Kme 

a!S'^rT  ^°'^  ^'^^  ^^  °ff««d  most  men  swS 
and  soft  natures.  But  to  speak  truly  of  thino.  »«  S 
are  m  worth  rational  knoSledgS  2e  theTys"  f  a5 
^Tjflf*/K^  \  ^°'^'^  ^'^^^^  ^^  aptly  «dcTgitly 

ii^L'rfiird  ^^r^orjTnij^dS^^ 

3.  The  arts  intellectual  are  four  in  number  •  rf.V,-H«i 
according  to  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  refe;red^f!^ 

A    if 
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♦h.*™  J'J^Zf"'"' ""•  "find" nrnoh diSMn. : 

And  Plato  in  his  ThoaetetuB  noteth  w5l    '  ThTtn?; 
knowledge  are  taken  from  tradition  and  exSnce^ 

Dictoranum  genetrix  Cretaea  carpit  ab  Ida 

Furpureo;  aon  lUa  fens  incognita  capris 
Gramma,  cum  tergo  volucres  hUsere  sagittae. 
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f  uaum,  n  VMienm,  contraque  Miaervam,  *o. 

we  8oe  the  wSt  Indul^  *h?  "^^^J  '^^  therefor. 
of  flint,  th^K^thTfi^f  ^1?*  '^*"  ^'♦*>  *^*"> 

-s".  we  nee  to  uil  through  ench  a  Twt  wa  of  »,r. 
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and  to  find  the  way  from  a  field  in  flower  a  great  way 
off  to  her  hive  T  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every 
grain  of  com  that  she  burieth  in  her  hill,  lest  it  should 
take  root  and  grow  ?  Add  then  the  word  extundere, 
which  importeth  the  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  word 
paulatim,  which  importeth  the  extreme  slowness,  and 
we  are  where  we  were,  even  amongst  the  Egyptians' 
gods ;  there  being  little  left  to  the  faculty  of  reason, 
and  nothing  to  the  duty  of  art,  for  matter  of  inven- 
tion. 

3.  Secondly,  the  induction  which  the  logicians  speak 
of,  and  which  seemeth  familiar  with  Plato,  whereby  the 
principles  of  sciences  may  be  pretended  to  be  invented, 
and  so  the  middle  propositions  by  derivation  from  the 
principles ;   their  form  of  induction,  I  say,  is  utterly 
vicious  and  incompetent :    wherein  their  error  is  the 
fouler,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  art  to  perfect  and  exalt 
nature ;   but  they  contrariwise  have  wronged,  abused, 
and  traduced  nature.    For  he  that  shall  attentively 
observe  how  the  mind  doth  gather  this  excellent  dew 
of  knowledge,  like  unto  that  which  the  poet  speaketh 
of,     Aerei  mellis  caelestia  dona,*  distilling  and  con- 
triving it  out  of  particulars  natural  and  artificial,  as 
the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,  shall  find  that  the 
nund  of  herself  by  nature  doth  manage  and  act  an 
mduction  much  better  than  they  describe  it.    For  to 
conclude  upon  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  without 
instance  contradictory,  is  no  conclusion,  but  a  con- 
jecture ;   for  who  can  assure  (in  many  subjects)  upon 
those  particulars  which  appear  of  a  side,  that  there 
are  not  other  on  the  contrary  side  which  appear  not  ? 
As  if  Samuel  should  have  rested  upon  those  sons  of 
Issay  which  were  brought  before  him,  and  failed  of 
David  which  was  in  the  field.    And  this  form  (to  say 
truth)  is  80  gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  for  wits 
so  subtile  as  have  managed  these  things  to  have  offered 
It  to  the  world,  but  that  they  hasted  to  their  theories 
and  dogmaticals,  and  were  imperious  and  scornful 
toward  particulars;    which  their  manner  was  to  us© 
but  as  lictores  and  viatores,  for  sergeants  and  whifflers. 
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ad  summovendam  turbam,  to  make  way  and  make  room 
for  their  opinions,  rather  than  in  their  true  use  and 
service.  Certainly  it  is  a  thing  may  touch  a  man  with 
a  religious  wonder,  to  see  how  the  footsteps  of  seduce- 
ment  are  the  very  same  in  divine  and  human  truth : 
for  as  in  divine  truth  man  cannot  endure  to  become 
as  a  child ;  so  iu  hviman,  they  reputed  the  attending 
the  inductions  (whereof  we  speak)  as  if  it  were  a  seconS 
infancy  or  childhood. 

4.  Thirdly,  allow  some  principles  or  axioms  were 
rightly  induced,  yet  nevertheless  certain  it  is  that 
middle  propositions  cannot  be  deduced  from  them  in 
subject  of  nature  by  syllogism,  that  is,  by  touch  and 
reduction  of  them  to  principles  in  a  middle  term.  It 
is  true  that  in  sciences  popular,  as  moralities,  laws,  and 
the  like,  yea,  and  divinity  (because  it  pleaseth  God  to 
apply  himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  simplest),  that 
form  may  have  use ;  and  in  natural  philosophy  like- 
wise,  by  way  of  argument  or  satisfactory  reason, 
'  Quae  assensum  parit,  operis  effoeta  est ' :  but  the 
subtilty  of  nature  and  operations  will  not  be  enchained 
in  those  bonds.  For  arguments  consist  of  propositions, 
and  propositions  of  words,  and  Wurds  are  but  the 
current  tokens  or  marks  of  popular  notions  of  things ; 
which  notions,  if  they  be  grossly  and  variably  collected 
out  of  particulars,  it  is  not  the  laborious  examination 
either  of  consequences  or  arguments,  or  of  the  truth 
of  propositions,  that  can  ever  correct  that  error,  being 
(as  the  physicians  speak)  in  the  first  digestion.  Aje^ 
therefore  it  was  not  without  cause,  that  so  many 
excellent  philosophers  became  Sceptics  and  Academics, 
and  denied  any  certainty  of  knowledge  or  comprehen- 
sion; and  held  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  man 
extended  only  to  appearances  and  probabilities.  It  ia 
true  that  in  Socrates  it  was  supposed  to  be  but  a  form 
of  irony,  *  Scientiam  dissimulando  simulavit ' :  for  he 
used  to  disable  his  knowledge,  to  the  end  to  enhance 
his  knowledge :  like  the  humour  of  Tiberius  in  hia 
beginnings,  that  would  reign,  but  would  not  acknow- 
ledge 80  much.    And  in  the  later  Academy,  which 
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the  mind  of  um  tSfJ;  -S^/ 'P!*^'  °°*  todisible 
.uufu  wi  uan,  out  to  stir  it  ud  to  aeelr  haln .    *«- 

6.  This  part  of  invention,  concerning  the  invention 
ffperientia       <>«  Sciences,  I  purpose  (if  Qod  irive  me 

hUiata,  and       leave)    hpnuiff^    *^    -,-  ^  *.        ™® 

<»t«yr;tot«,     difflated  ?J^^  ♦  ^   P'opound.   having 
*"""»'•  «if  7^     "****  ^'J'®  P*^  ••  whereof  ^ 

other  -^erpr^^o'Sari^hfio^^h^."*^*^* 
a  degree  and  rudimSit  of  the  StJ  «'.  ^"^.  *»"* 
dwell  too  long,  nor  s^ak  trv?  Jf-^        ®"*  ^  '^^  "^o* 

other  but:  out  of  thTknowl^J^  ^  invention  is  no 
into  ou,  <JJ^<£SS"  ^tS^-^t  ITiit 
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invention,  but  a  remembrance  or  suggestion,  with  an 

Sr?  »*  •'*«n«4gement.  as  subsequent  and  not  pre«j^ 
dent.  Neverthe  ess,  because  vrelo  account  it  a  cSL 
as  weU  of  deer  in  an  inclosed  park  as  in  a  forwt^ 
,^£'  •Yi,*^**  **  ^**^  •^"^y  SbJain^  Uie  ,uS^,'  tet 
It  be  calfed  mvention :  so  as  it  be  perceived™  dS- 
cemed,  that  the  scope  and  end  orthi.  inveSion  is 
re»liness  and  pr^t  use  of  our  knowledge,  and  noJ 
addition  or  amplification  thereof. 

*-I*  1?  ^^^^  *^  ^y  «8e  of  knowfedge  there  are 

01  tbese  seemeth  scarcely  a  part  of  knowleHm   /.«« 
sistmgrather  of  diligence  tUJ?L;;rtmc^^ 

♦^  iiT"l:^***??  ^**^^y'  *>"*  hurtfuUy,  doth  deride 
the  Sop^sta  near  his  time,  sayine,  •  They  did  m  if  one 
that  profewed  the  art  of  shoe-maling  sh  Juld  not  te^h 
how  to  make  up  a  shoe,  but  only  exhibit  in  a  reSs 
a  number  of  shoes  of  all  fashioi  and  sizes.'  iST^t 
a  man  m^ht  reply,  ttiat  if  a  shoemakerlhould  have 
no  shoes  m  his  sLop.  but  only  work  as  he  is  bwpoktn 
he  should  be  weakly  customed.    But  our  slSoS' 

dd^.^1^^^^*'^^*??^'  '^^^^  "iCthe^SS- 
foTh  is?  ""  "  Wee  a  goodlouseholder,  that  bringeth 
!SSr^^51T  ^^A^^  ?^'*  ':  and  we  see  the  Snt 
writers  of  rhetonn  do  give  it  in  precept,  that  pleaders 
should  have  the  places,  whereof  they^havemSBTS" 

te"  L"S;rr*^  ^"l^?^  ^.  *"  the  Variety  that  m^ 
be ;  as  that,  to  speak  for  the  Uteral  interpretation  of 

SL^m«^*""*"r.*^''^^*^°°*^^'  andto^BpeLkfor 
SS^?'T  ^-  "^^^/f'^c^  against  testimony,  and 
contrary.    And  Cicero  himself,  being  broken  unto  it  by 

f^Ll^u^"^'  ^^^f'^^^  i*  plainly,  that  whatsoever 
S  hi  i* J^  o«««»»on  to  speak  of  (if  he  will  take  the 
ffiSfi!:^  •  .r°^*^  ***^®  »*  '"  effect  premeditate  and 
bh^tJiS?*^-  Sothatwhenhecoiethtoa^ku 
tSi^^;i^*r*''°*^^°i***^°'  buttoputtonaiSSr^d 
.-iS^U""?  P^*"'  '^^  «"«*»  o'her  ?ircumstanc4  of 
Ssm^thtS-  We  see  likewise  the  exact  dili^^  S 
Demosthenes ;  who,  in  regard  of  the  great  fSce  Uiat 
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the  entrance  and  access  into  causes  hath  to  make  a 
good  impression,  had  ready  framed  a  number  of  pre- 
fa^  for  orations  and  speeches.  All  which  authorities 
and  precedents  may  overweigh  Aristotle's  opinion,  that 
IKIlttl  "*  *^^  *  "°^  wardrobe  for  a  pair  of 

8.  But  the  nature  of  the  collection  of  this  provision 
or  preparatory  store,  though  it  be  common  both  to  logic 
Mid  rhetoric,  yet  having  made  an  entry  of  it  here,  where 
It  came  first  to  be  spoken  of,  I  think  fit  to  refer  over  the 
further  handlmg  of  it  to  rhetoric. 

9.  The  other  part  of  invention,  which  I  term  suggea- 
tion,  doth  assign  and  direct  us  to  certain  markTor 
places,  which  may  excite  our  mind  to  return  and  pro- 
duce  such  knowledge  as  it  hath  formerly  collected  to 
the  end  we  may  make  use  thereof.    Neither  is  this  use 

i^K^i  ^^1  °^Jy  *?  ^""^*»  argument  to  dispute 
probably  with  others,  but  Kkewise  to  minister  unto  our 
judgement  to  conclude  aright  within  ourselves.  Nei- 
ther  may  these  places  serve  only  to  apprompt  our  in- 
vention,  but  also  to  direct  our  inquiry.    For  a  faculty 

-:-5;i^.'?it"'^*^**"'«  "  ^*^^  *  knowledge.  For  as  Plato 
saith,  Whosoever  seeketh,  knoweth  that  which  he 
seeketh  for  m  a  general  notion :  else  how  shaU  he  know 
It  when  he  hath  found  it  ? '  And  therefore  the  larger 
your  anticipation  is,  the  more  direct  and  compendious 
IS  your  search.  But  the  same  places  which  wiU  help  us 
what  to  produce  of  that  which  we  know  already,  will 
also  help  us,  if  a  man  of  experience  were  before  us.  what 
questions  to  ask ;  or,  if  we  have  books  and  authors  to 
instruct  us,  what  points  to  search  and  revolve ;  so  as 
cannot  report  that  this  part  of  invention,  which  is  that 
which  the  schools  call  topics,  is  deficient. 

« JS'ai^^S!*^®^®'^'  i°P'*?  "®  ^^  *^°  ^°^'  general  and 
special,  ^e  general  we  have  spoken  to;  but  the  par- 
ticular  hath  been  touched  by  some,  but  rejected  geSer- 
ally  as  inartificial  and  variable.  But  leaving  the 
humour  which  hath  reigned  too  much  in  the  whools 

are  withm  their  command,  and  to  reject  the  rMt),  I  do 
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receive  particular  topics,  that  is,  places  or  directions  of 
invention  and  inqmry  in  every  particular  knowledge, 
as  things  of  great  use,  beiag  mixtures  of  logic  with  ttio 
matter  of  sciences.  For  m  these  it  holdeth,  '  ars  in- 
veniendi  adolescit  cum  inventis ' ;  for  as  in  going  of 
a  way,  we  do  not  only  gain  that  part  of  the  way  which 
IS  passed,  but  we  gain  the  better  sight  of  that  part  of  the 
way  which  remaineth  :  so  every  degree  of  proceeding 
in  a  science  giveth  a  light  to  that  which  foUoweth  ;  which 
hght  if  we  strengthen  by  <fcawing  it  forth  into  questions 
or  places  of  inquiry,  we  do  greatly  advance  our  pursuit. 
XIV.  1.  Now  we  pass  unto  the  arts  of  judgement, 
which  handle  the  natures  of  proofs  and  demonstrations ; 
which  as  to  induction  hath  a  coincidence  with  invention. 
For  in  all  inductions,  whether  in  good  or  vicious  form, 
the  same  action  of  the  mind  which  inventeth,  judgeth  ; 
all  one  as  in  the  sense.  But  otherwise  it  is  in  proof  by 
syllogism  ;  for  the  proof  being  not  immediate,  but  by 
mean,  the  invention  of  the  mean  is  one  thing,  and  the 
judgement  of  the  consequence  is  another;  the  one 
exciting  only,  the  other  examining.  Therefore,  for  the 
real  and  exact  form  of  judgement,  we  refer  ourselves  to 
that  which  wo  have  spoken  of  interpretation  of  nature. 

2.  For  the  other  judgement  by  syllogism,  as  it  is  a 
thing  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  so  it  hath 
been  vehemently  and  excellently  laboured.  For  the 
nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to  have  somewhat 
m  his  understanding  fixed  and  unmoveable,  and  as  a 
rest  and  support  of  the  mind.  And  therefore  as  Aris- 
totle endeavoureth  to  pro. 3,  that  in  all  motion  there  is 
some  pomt  quiescent ;  and  as  he  elegantly  expoundeth 
the  ancient  fable  of  Atlas  (that  stood  fixed,  and  bare  up 
the  heaven  from  falling)  to  be  meant  of  the  polus  or  axle- 
tree  of  heaven,  whereupon  the  conversion  is  uccom- 
phshed :  so  assuredly  men  have  a  desire  to  have  an 
Atlas  or  axle-tree  within  to  keep  them  from  fluctuation, 
which  18  like  to  a  perpetual  peril  of  falling.  Therefore 
men  did  hasten  to  set  down  some  principles  about  which 
the  variety  of  their  disputations  might  turn. 

3.  So  then  this  art  of  judgement  is  but  the  reduction 
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meat;  ^^  mid^l^^^t^l^t^^^'^^^^'irgu. 

miuoed  to  SrSSScip  e  wW«h?r  *^  proposition  is 
ostenaive ;  ttie  othpt^  thYr^t  ^'^  *®™»  »  probation 
propoX^ur^ucS'JTfK"  **»<»/ontradictoJy  of  the 

remorad  from  the  principle       ■     *^     ^  "  "^ 

wCpnoriT  S^dSf^.?^  PropOMUom.  which 
ei^'^5™S^°'£«~.«.tatrod„c«lf„, 

S^i!cfii^SiSSS 

&WfeaS  wS?ch?tto?gh*t  hSSrShorll?  "  ^ 
done,  vet  we  know  well  if ,«  ««T  -   -^        *  ,  ^  **^®y  "^ 

the  m^  BubSe  Tort  of  therdX'S'^'f^  *°  *^ '  ^^^ 
beeidea  his  answer  hnf^T*.  *****  P^^^  P"*  »  man 
judgement  '      *  ^°^^  °****y  ^^^^^  »bu8e  his 

but  even  in  Socrabo  !.!»;..»   J?"">™  •'  toe  Sophute, 
nothing:  totto  toJr^";  "l"^'  P«>'««in«  toWm 
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Mid  that  the  use  of  this  doctrine  is  for  redarffution.  yet 
It  18  manifest  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  use  is  7or 
caption  and  contradiction,  which  passeth  for  a  great 

faculty.andnodoubt isof very greatadvantage:  though 
the  difference  be  good  which  was  made  betwien  orators 
and  sophisters,  that  the  one  is  as  the  greyhound,  which 
hath  his  advantage  m  the  race,  and  the  other  as  the 
hare,  which  hath  her  advantage  in  the  turn,  so  as  it  is 
the  advantage  of  the  weaker  creature. 

7.  But  yet  further,  this  doctrine  of  denchea  hath  a 
more  ample  latitude  and  extent  than  is  perceived; 

*?f?  L"!S ^""J^  P?^  °'  knowledge;  whJreof  some 
are  laboured  and  other  omitted.    For  first,  I  con- 

SrAw    ^V^^^y.^"  **  fi"*  somewhat  strange) 
that  that  part  which  is  variably  referred,  sometimes  to 
logic,  sometimes  to  metaphysic,  touching  the  common 
adjuncts  of  essences,  is  but  an  denche.    For  the  great 
sophism  of  aU  sophisms  being  equivocation  or  am- 
biguity  of  words  and  phrase,  specially  of  such  words 
as  are  most  general  and  intervene  in  every  inquiry,  it 
seemetb  to  me  that  the  true  and  fruitful  use  (leaving 
vain  subtihties  and  speculations)  of  the  inquiry  of 
majority,    minority,    priority,    posteriority,    identity, 
diversity,  poMibihty,  act,   totality,  parts,  existence, 
privation,  and  the  like,  are  but  wise  ^auti^ns  agaS 
ambiguities  of  speech.    So  again  the  distribution  of 
things  into  certain  tribes,  which  we  call  categories  or 
predicaments,  are  but  cautions  against  the  (infusion 
of  definitions  and  divisions. 

8.  Secondly,  there  is  a  seducement  that  worketh  by 
the  strength  of  the  impression,  and  not  by  the  subtilty 
of  the  illaqueation  ;  not  so  much  perplexing  the  reason. 
Zr^i'^u^'l^  '*  ^y  P^^^""  °^  *^«  imagination.  But  tS 
Sf  rhetiJiJ'  °*°''®  ^'"°^''  ^  ^^"^^^  ^^'^^  ^  ^^*"  ^^^^ 
*n?i'  ^"*  lastly,  there  is  vet  a  much  more  important 
thlfTK  t'"?  o^5"acies  in  the  mind  of  man! 
Z^  f«\S      ^°*  observed  or  inquired  at  all.  and  think 

f!h  ™    ?  f  °  ^^'■^i  "  *^**  ^^^^'^  o^  a"  o^era  appertain- 
eth  most  to  rectify  judgement:   the  force  whweof  is 
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Bioss,   wnerein  the  beams  of  thimra  ahouM  Zal^t 
according  to  their  true  incidence  -^  iJ  i^^Shrl^* 

which  ia  thft  rftrt*  A* 111  '..  .  ""**'  *°  '****  instance 

afflraative  or  «Uve  to  aS«t  more  thm  ™neMtivB 

««wered  by  Diagoraa  to^im  thTr^ow^Tm  t 
Nen  Ws  temple  the  great  number  of  Sct^  S??uch 
M  had  scaped  shipwreck,  and  had  paiS  thdTvoi^  to 
Neptune,  saymg,  '^Advise  now.  you  that  ScTtfolK 
to  mvocate  Neptune  in  tempest.*    *  Y«i   W '  /iif f 

£?^'bLVofe*^SF  ^^^  thal^li^'^^Sf? 
sSrit^fman  il!-     ^°^^'^^  mstance.  namely,  that  the 

equality  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth  wS.!  ;J 
'^We^::^'^'^:^^'^^'^'^  c^of  Satisfy  ?hn^* 

^S  ^^^htJ^^'r^"'"°8  «Pi^«l  li«e«»  and  labou?. 
Sff^k     *"^Sarged  of  eccentrics.    Hence  it  cometh 
thatwhereas  there  are  many  things  in  nature  as  74^ 

f^^L'^W^'l  /"'  '^^  c^tations^f" 'L T 
wJSeT^ot^c^  Jtr^'  P^tev'h?'  T^^^h^^' 

air.  and  the  hke.   Nay.itisnotcredihte,  till  it  be  opened 

of  human  actions  and  arte,  together  with  the  making  of 
man  cammunts  mensura.  have  brought  into^  natural 
philosophy;  not  much  better  than  tie  h«Sy  of  4e 
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Anthropomorphitos.  bred  in  the  oella  of  groM  and 
•olitery  monka,  and  the  opinion  of  Epiouruu,  answerable 
to  the  same  in  heathenism,  who  supposed  the  gods  to 
be  of  human  shape.  And  therefore  Velleius  the 
Epicurean  needed  not  to  have  asked,  why  God  should 
have  adorned  the  heavens  with  stars,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  aedilts,  one  that  should  have  set  forth  some  magni- 
ficent shows  or  plays.  For  if  that  great  work-master 
had  been  of  an  human  disposition,  he  would  have  cast 
the  stars  into  some  pleasant  and  beautiful  works  and 
orders,  like  the  freto  in  the  roofs  of  houses ;  whereas 
one  can  scarce  find  a  posture  in  square,  or  triangle,  or 
straight  line,  amongst  such  an  infinite  number ;  so 
differing  an  harmony  there  is  between  the  spirit  of  man 
and  the  spirit  of  nature. 

10.  I^t  us  consider  again  the  false  appearances  im- 
posed  upon  us  by  everv  man's  own  individual  nature 
and  custom,  in  that  feigned  supposition  that  Plato 
maketh  of  the  cAve :  for  certainly  if  a  child  were  con- 
tinued m  a  grot  or  cave  under  the  earth  until  maturity 
of  age,  and  came  suddenly  abroad,  he  would  have 
strange  and  absurd  imaginations.  So  in  like  manner, 
although  our  persons  live  in  the  view  of  heaven,  yet 
our  spirits  are  included  in  the  caves  of  our  own  com- 
plexions and  customs,  which  minister  unto  us  infinite 
errors  and  vain  opinions,  if  they  be  not  recalled  to 
exammation.  But  hereof  we  have  given  many  exam- 
pies  m  one  of  the  errors,  or  peccant  humours,  which  wo 
ran  briefly  over  in  our  first  book. 

II.  And  lastly,  let  us  consider  the  false  appearances 
that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which  are  framed 
and  applied  according  to  the  conceit  and  capacities  of 
the  vulgar  sort :  and  although  we  think  we  govern 
our  words,  and  prescribe  it  well  'loquendum  ut  vulgus 
sentiendum  ut  sapientes  ' ;  yet  certain  it  is  that  words, 
as  a  larter  s  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the  understanding 
of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the 
judgement.  So  as  it  is  almost  necessary,  in  all  con- 
troversies and  disputations,  to  imiute  the  wisdom  of 
the  mathematicians,   in  setting  down  in  the  very 
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bjgiimii«thedefliUtioo«of<mrwofd«Midt««-  ii..» 
othen  may  know  how  wh  ai*iJn*  T-j      j     lerma,  that 

to p-^  for  wanf 5tiK SS Sl^ ^JS 1* ST^ '** 
where  we  ouffht  to  hav«  Wm«  -i!?^ .    •""  *^*~ 

nativitH        PMUoutor  efencAM  or  oautiont  affaiiuii 


demonstration  in  orb  or  oirel«  *«5  ~''»**»"o^«»  |eth 
eTery  of  these  hLthl^^J^lJi/^?.  P^^'.  «  ^*oribus. 


to  he'eic^ude'd^\':^'^^^'''^''  ^P^^i^^^J  they  ought 

i>.«n«?o«Ka     m!j«^**^*  °»"8«»  of  detriment  and 
demomtra,      J>«»clrance  to  knowledge.    The  distribu- 

4»n»,  tne  nature  of  the  character,  and  the  order  of 
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the  entry.    Pot  the  art  of  the  ehuaeten.  or  other  ri»ih\e 
note,  of  word!  or  things,  it  hath  nea^at  oonjugaUon 
with  grammar ;  and  therefore  I  refer  it  to  the  Se  pla^? 
i  or  the  dwpoeition  and  collocation  of  that  knowledge 
which  we  preserve  m  writing,  it  consisteth  in  a  goSi 
digest  of  common-places ;  wWin  I  am  not  ignora^ 
of  the  prejudice  imputed  to  the  use  of  commonplace 
^t"'  ••  J'*^?^  •, retardation  of  rwkding,  and  some 
aloth  or  relaxation  of  memory.    But  because  it  is  but 
a  counterfeit  thing  in  knowledges  to  bS  fTward  and 
pregnant,  except  a  man  be  deep  an  J  full.  I  hold  the 
entry  of  common-places  to  be  a  matter  of  g^eat  use  and 
essence  m  studying,  as  that  which  assureth  copie^f  £. 
vention,  and  contracteth  judgement  to  a  strenath 
But  th«  is  true,  that  of  the  meUiods  of  c^mmon^e- 
that  I  have  seen,  there  is  none  of  any  sufficient  worth  • 
S   ;'i^'S  '"^"«  r "^y  *^«  ^'^^  o'  »  8chool.\id  not 
SLiilTJ?  ••  ^^  '^  \"^  ^  ^^"  matters  and  w- 

lrnn»h^5    the  Other  pnncipal  part  of  Qie  custody  of 
SZm  5!'  ""^  u?  *?  '"^P'^y'  ^  ^^  **»»*  faculty  in  my 
if  If  T  f  r*^'y  ^u^"'"^  °'-    An  art  there  is  oxtSt 
r«nJj  ♦?"'  » V?™*'^  ^J^^  *^»*  *h«e  are  better  we- 
tSiTti^*'*  *^*.*  *i*'  *°^  ^^^^-e'  Practices  of  that  art 
bi  ?a  ir^r"''^-  }^ ''  ^^rtain  the  art  (as  it  Ls)  may 
uL/t^?*''  P"'"**  °*  ostentation  prodigious:    but  ij 
use  (as  It  IS  now  managed)  it  is  barren,  not  burdensome 
nor  dangerous  to  natural  memory,  is  it  is  imaS' 
but  barren,  that  is,  not  dexterous  to  be  applS  fo  the 
serious  use  of  business  and  occasions     SdlhcrefS^ 
I  make  no  more  estimation  of  repeating  a^eat  numbS 
of  names  or  words  upon  once  hearing!  or  the^SS 
forth  of  a  number  of  verses  or  rhymed  ex  temho^I^ 
the  making  of  a  satirical  simile  of  everyth  ng   or  thi 
turning  of  everything  to  a  jest,  or  the  faSfS'or  con! 
tradictmg  of  everything  by  cavil,  or  the  liWwhei^i 

auch'L'hv  h""-^^  ^^  °^'"^  *^«'^  »  great  cVpTi^'^d 
exJ«,m«  //^™,  "'^  ?'^''««  '^ay  ^  edited  toan 
Jui^S  ,^^  *?  wonaer).  than  I  do  of  the  tric^^ 
tumbters,  funambuloes.  baladinea;  the  one  beilig  the 
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•jnie  in  the  mind  that  the  other  is  in  the  body,  nuttten 
o'f  n»«en«*«  without  worthincM.  ' 

3.  Thi«  art  of  memory  is  but  built  upon  two  intenUone  i 
1^  «»•  Prrnofion.  the  other  embleS/  PrenoUon  S 
charaeth  the  indefinite  welcing  of  that  we  would  rJ 
memV  «id  dir^teth  u.  to  «5lc  in  a  narSie^SmtiS* 

of  memory.  Emb  em  reduceth  concefte  intellectual  to 
image,  senwble.  which  Btrike  the  memory  mow  ;  ou? 

than  that  m  use  ;  and  besides  which  axioms,  there  are 

tern  'B:ftVH-5'-«if'PKf'."?"»°7'  «°^  *»ferior  to 
ie^rt  ♦£!♦?**  ^"i*'.?  beginning  cfistinguish.  not  to 
mSlLd  **  deficient,  which  are  but  only  ill 

^^  \  x}'  '^^I^  remaineth  the  fourth  kind  of 
rationa  knowledge,  which  is  transitive,  concerning  the 
expressing  or  transferring  our  knowMge  to  o^ers! 

Jiuveri  '"ttS?  ^^i^fJ^T'''^  "»"^«  °'  tradition "; 
™^^:i.  ^'^'tion  hath  three  parts;  the  first  con- 
S^fth^  organ  of  tradition  ;tW  second  concerning 
itSlSono^/t^S;  -^^'^^^W  concerning  th? 
w.?;.£®'  *he  organ  of  tradition,  it  is  either  speech  or 

^iniA/°''  ^"'*^*'f  "*''^  ^*"'  *  Words  are  thSimages 
of  cogitations,  and  letters  are  the  images  of  wordta ' 

S^iS  K^  II '*°*  "/.  n^^essity  that  cogitations  be  ex- 
?S^  *"?  *  «  '?'^''i™  °'  ^°«*«-  For  whatsoever  is 
capable  of  sufficient  differences,  and  those  perceptible 

^anu  T^'*i  'n  nature  competent  to  express  cSgita- 
^ons.  And  therefore  we  see  m  the  commerce  of  bar- 
barous  people  that  understand  not  one  another's  Ian- 

d^  twi'^J^^  PT"'^  °^  *^^^^"  *^»*  "«  dumb  and 
n^  l)  *i  "  f  ?*"**• "®  expressed  in  gestures,  though 
?.fi W  ♦i^^f •  '^u'^'^*  *^^  *"™-  A"d  we  miderstaSd 
f  S^  H-;w*  **  'l**"*  "**  o^  ^i»»'  '^^  the  kingdoms  of 
i;^^*^  if  ^*?*'  *o  '^te  in  characters  real,  which 
nif^  '*®?^®'  ^®*i®"  "O'  ^ords  in  gross,  but  things  or 
S;Sr^*  •  ?>^?"«1»  "  countries  anS  povinces,  wlicb 
understand  not  one  another's  knguage,  can  nevertbe" 
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IcM  reftd  one  another'!  writingg,  because  the  oharacton 
jn-JS"*^**^  moro  generally  than  the  Unguagea  do 
extend  ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  vaat  multitude  of 
cbaractem,  as  many  (I  auppow)  as  radical  words. 

J.  Jftese  notes  of  comtations  are  of  two  sorts ;  the 
one  when  the  note  hath  some  similitude  or  congniity 
with  the  notion  :   the  other  ad  placitum,  having  fonJ 
only  by  contract  or  acceptation.    Of  the  former  sort 
ore  hieroglyphics  and  gestures.    For  as  to  hieroglyphics 
(things  of  ancient  use,  and  embraced  chiertjTby  the 
Kgyptians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations),  they  are 
but  as  continued  impreses  and  emblems.     And  as  for 
gestures,  they  are  as  transitory  hieroglypMcs.  and  are 
to  J'^^rogJyphics  as  words  spoken  are  to  w.-rds  written, 
in  that  they  abide  not;    but  they  have  evermore,  a^ 
well  as  the  other,  an  affinity  with  the  things  signified. 
As  Penander,  being  consuiu^d  with  how  to  preserve  a 
tyranny  newly  usurped,  bid  the  messcngtr  ItUwl  and 

Itff^  "^^  ^^  ■?'^^''?  ^°  '  *n<*  '^^'^t  into  h.^  garden 
and  topoed  all  the  highest  flowers  :  signifving,  (hat  it 
«S»       *;  the  cutting  off  and  keeping' low  of  the 
nobihty  and  grandees,    ^rf  p/«c.<«m,  are  tL  characters 
real  before  mentioned,  and  words :  although  some  have 
been  wiJImg  by  curious  inquiry,  or  rather  by  apt  feigninff. 
to  have  derived  imposition  of  names  from  iiason  and 
intendment ;   a  speculation  elegant,  and.  by  reason  it 
searchethinto  antiquity,  reveren  t ;  but  sparingly  mixed 
with  truth,  and  of  small  fruit.     This  por- 
tion  of  knowledge,  touching  the  notes  of      ^  "«'** 
thmgs,  and  cogitations  in  general,  I  find      '"'^""^ 
not  inquired,  but  deficient.     And  although  it  may  seem 
of  no  great  use,  considering  that  words  and  writings  by 
letters  do  far  excel  all  the  other  ways  ;  yet  becausi  this 

S  ®i?®'.*',"  '*  ^^''^  *he  mint  of  knowledge  (for 
words  are  the  tokens  current  and  accepted  for  conceits. 

^T^Tl^  '°'  ^*^"®^'  *°*^  th**  i<^  «  fit  men  be  not 
iSS  *^*\°«>Jlfy8  may  be  of  another  kind  than 
fnqu^       ^*'^'  ^  *^°"«^*  «°^  ^  propound  it  to  better 

4.  Qjnceming  speech  and  words,  the  consideration 
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™i.?!Si^f  ^  produced  the  science  of  grammar.  For 
S^nni"*;''*''^  K**.  *°  "^*T»te  himself  in  those  bene. 
S.H^^«  wu''?'?*'  by  his  fault  he  hath  been  deprived  ; 
?h«  iStir  ****  f^T^'l  ■«*^*  *^«  fi"*  general  curse  b^ 
J™i^I^?  ♦K°'*  °'  *"^'***'^'  "*■'  ^'^  *»»^  b?8ought  to  come 
f^i  of  ?*  "®°°f ?  «^?®'**  ^'"'•^  <^^icl»  WM  the  con. 

ZZ  1  ^oS'^l**^  *^*  ^'^  °'  f  ^^^^^'^  •  ^i^^^reof  the 
use  in  a  mother  tongue  is  small,  in  a  foreign  tongue 

to  be  vulgar  tongues,  and  are  turned  only  to  learned 
tongues.  The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  natures :  the  one 
popular,  which  is  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  attain^g 

.nT T "'^-^  "^f"  '°'  intercoufse  of  speech  as  fo? 
understanding  of  authors ;    the  other  &ophicaU 

i;!i       ^^P*  *°*^  P?°**  *^f  '^on^    ^Wch  kind  of 
analogy  between  words  and  reason  is  handled  sparsim, 

^^nr?'f  i^«"«^.^°J  ^"*^*'y '  *"d  *h«^fore  I  cannot 

^.^^li^'^f^"^''-*'  ^^^i'*^  ^  ^^^  »t  very  worthy  to  bo 
reduced  into  a  science  by  itself.  j  «»  *^ 

5.  Unto  grammar  also  belongeth,  as  an  apDendix  the 
consideration  of  the  accidenti  of  words? ^S  are 
me««re.  sound,  and  elevation  or  acceAfc.  aid  Z 
sweetness  and  harshness  of  them  ;  whence  hath  issued 
some  cur.ous  observations  in  rhetoric,  but  chiefly  poesy. 

TrZJLT'^Zl^'  "^  '^IP^'*  °f  '^«  ""^'^  *«d  not  of  the 
do^rS;  ^^*^f'«  though  men  in  learned  tongues 
do  tie  themselves  to  the  ancient  measures,  yet  in  modern 
languages  it  seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new  me^ 
sures  of  verses  as  of  dances :  for  a  dance  is  a  measured 
pace,  as  a  verse  is  a  measured  speech.  In  these  thincs 
the  sense  is  better  judge  than  thVart ;  ^ 

.,  „  Coenae  fercula  nostrae 

JUaUem  convivis  quam  placuisse  cocis. 

t^d^l  .*.««**®''''u^.^  expressing  antiquity  in  an  unHko 

anfiouum  v^H  ?^^'a^  '^  ^  ^?"  '^^'     Q"«^  t«°»Poro 
antiquum  vidotur,  id  mcongruitate  est  maxime  novOm.' 

alnhah^L^'iP^^''^'  ^u*"^  *^^  comn:c.nly  in  letters,  or 
alphabets,  but  may  bo  in  words.    The  kinds  of  ciphers 
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(besides  the  simple  ciphers,  with  changes,  and  inter- 
mixtures of  nulls  and  non-significants)  are  many,  ac- 
cording  to  the  nature  or  rule  of  the  infolding,  wheel- 
ciphers,  key-ciphers,  doubles,  &c.  But  the  virtues  of 
them,  whereby  they  are  to  be  preferred,  are  three ;  that 
they  be  not  laborious  to  write  and  read  ;  that  they  be 
impossible  to  decipher ;  and,  in  some  cases,  that  they  be 
without  suspicion.  The  highest  degree  whereof  is  to 
write  omma  per  omnia ;  which  is  undoubtedly  possible, 
with  a  proportion  quintuple  at  most  of  the  writing  in- 
foldmg  to  the  writing  infolded,  and  no  other  restraint 
whateoever.  This  art  of  ciphering  hath  for  relative  an 
art  of  deciphering,  by  supposition  unprofitable,  but,  as 
things  are,  of  great  use.  For  suppose  that  ciphers 
were  well  managed,  there  be  multitudes  of  them  which 
exclude  the  decipherer.  But  in  regard  of  the  rawness 
and  unskilfuhiess  of  the  hands  through  which  they 
pass,  the  greatest  matters  are  many  times  carried  in  the 
weakest  ciphers. 

7.  In  the  enumeration  of  these  private  and  retired 
arts,  It  may  be  thought  I  seek  to  make  a  great  muster- 
roll  of  sciences,  naming  them  for  show  and  ostentation, 
°i  M**?.  "i°  °'^®^  pmpose.  But  let  those  which  are 
skilful  in  them  judge  whether  I  bring  them  in  only  for 
appearance,  or  whether  in  that  which  I  speak  of  them 
(though  in  few  words)  there  be  not  some  seed  of  pro- 
Jcience.  And  this  must  be  remembered,  that  as  there 
be  many  of  great  account  in  their  countries  and  pro- 
vinces, which,  when  they  come  up  to  the  seat  of  the 
estate,  are  but  of  mean  rank  and  scarcely  regarded  ;  so 
these  arts,  being  here  placed  with  the  principal  and 
Bupreme  sciences,  seem  petty  things ;  yet  to  such  as 
have  chosen  them  to  spend  their  labours  and  studies  in 
them,  they  seem  great  matters. 

XVII.  1.  For  the  method  of  tradition,  I  see  it  hath 
moved  a  controversy  in  oar  time.  But  as  in  civil 
husiness,  if  there  be  a  meeting,  and  men  fall  at  words, 
there  is  commonly  an  end  of  the  matter  for  that  time, 
and  no  proceeding  at  all ;  so  in  learning,  where  there  is 
much  controversy,  there  is  many  times  little  inquiry. 
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For  this  part  of  knowledge  of  method  seemeih  to  me  so 

2  Sffl"?'^  l^^'h'^'"'  »^  deficient  "^ 

^.  Method  hath  been  placed  and  that  not  amiss  in 

logic,  as  a  part  of  judgement.    For  as  the  dcSS  of 

rttri"°'^P'*^!'T'*»  *^^  '"'«» o" udjem^n  Spon 
J]J?n  S?  ?  "  >nvented,  so  the  doctrine  of  method  cW 
to  neth  the  rules  of  udgement  upon  that  which  i^t^  to 
delivered;    for  judgement  prec'edeth  deU very    m  i? 

natuJL'nf  .i°?"i'.°?-  N^'*^«'  "  '^^  me?hS^or  the 
Edt  hl%  tradition  material  only  to  the  use  of  know 

sSS'th^  1^"^  ^  ^}^f  P'-pgre^ion  of  knowledge :  for 
wrfectkfn  Sf^l^n;?*i^^^u^  °°^'"«»  *"^^°*  *"ain  to 
fflril^^i,  •^^'^ll^^^/  *¥  ^^^°°»  of  the  tradition  is 
SJce^'i*  "^PJl^  '^'  ^'If 'y  °^  continuance  and 
KTti!!?^^*  -^«*  tlierefore  the  most  real  diversity  of 

S^H^^'*  °'  ""^'.^^^  '*^*"«d  ^  "««•  and  metho7re 
fereed  to  progression :  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed 
m^istral,  and  the  other  of  probation. 

.•»/tcSa  ^S^r  «l^'^°^,  T"'^*^  to  be  wa  deserta  et 
is  fuinH  ;#  '**"  knowledges  are  now  delivered,  there 
M  a  kind  of  contract  of  error  between  the  deliverer  and 
^e  ^ceiver    For  he  that  deli  vereth  knowledgeXireth 

S^t  ^"^r^l'  S  ?;!i  ^°'°^  ^  '"^y  *>«  »^t  believed,  and 
not  as  may  be  best  examined ;  and  he  that  rece  veth 

^neTtl*; ••  ^""^'^  '^'}^'  P^^'**  satisf^tion.  than 
notlopfr  "'?'^'  .^""^  'P  "^^«'  '^O"  to  doubt  than 
weaknl'  ^fe?K*^'"l*^'  *1?**^5'  "°*  ^  ^^^3^  «1^»  hi" 
hilstreT^h.  ^^    ^^  *^^  *"'"P'^  not  to  know 

4.  But  knowledge  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to  bo 
spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  intimated.  If  it  wero 
possible,  m  the  same  method  wherein  it  wis  invented 
and  80  IS  It  possible  of  knowledge  induct  fiSr^ 
m^n  Tnnw  ??*i'^P*i'^  ^^^  P^^«^*«d  kn^ledge  n^ 
Sh  ^r  *i  ^°S  ^®  ^*°^^  ^  ^«  knowledge  which  ho 
hath  obtamed.    But  yet  nevertheless,  seculdum  Zjus 

nUnfTf     *        knowledge  and  consent ;  and  so  trans- 

iU^li^^^S''^^'"'.^  '*  8^^^ in  h« own  mind.    For 
It  IS  m  knowledges  as  it  is  in  plants  :  if  you  mean  to  u^ 
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the  plant,  it  u  u«  ^-..w*  lor  the  roots ;  but  if  you  mean 
to  remove  it  to  grow,  then  it  is  more  assured  to  rest 
upon  roots  than  slips ;  so  the  delivery  of  knowledges  (as 
it  is  now  used)  is  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without  the 
roots ;  good  for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for  the  planter. 
But  if  you  will  have  sciences  grow,  it  is  less  matter  for 
the  shaft  or  body  of  the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to  the 
taking  up  of  the  roots.    Of  which  kind     -     ... 
of  delivery  the  method  of  the  mathe-    SZ^„ 
matics,    in    that    subject,    hath    some    odAi'o» 
shadow :    but  generally  I  see  it  neither    •«'*'»*''"^"»- 
put  in  nre  nor  put  in  inquisition,  and  therefore  note  it 
for  deficient. 

6.  Another  diversity  of  method  there  is,  which  hath 
some  affinity  with  the  former,  used  in  some  cases  by 
the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  disgraced  since  by 
the  impostures  of  many  vain  persons,  who  have  made 
it  as  a  false  light  for  their  counterfeit  merchandises ;  and 
that  is,  enigmatical  and  disclosed.  The  pretence 
whereof  is,  to  remove  the  vulgar  capacities  from  being 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  knowledges,  and  to  reserve 
them  to  selected  auditors,  or  wits  of  such  sharpness  as 
can  pierce  the  veil. 

6.  Another  diversity  of  method,  whereof  the  conse- 
quence is  great,  is  the  delivery  of  knowledge  in  aphor- 
isms, or  in  methods ;  wherein  we  may  ol^rve  that  it 
hath  been  too  much  taken  into  custom,  out  of  a  few 
axioms  or  observations  upon  any  subject,  to  make  a 
solemn  and  formal  art,  filling  it  with  some  diacourses, 
and  illustrating  it  with  examples,  and  digesting  it  into 
a  sensible  method.  But  the  writing  in  aphorisms  hath 
many  excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in  method 
doth  not  approach. 

7.  For  first,  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be  super- 
ficial or  sohd :  for  aphorisms,  except  they  should  bo 
ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  of  the  pith  and  heart  of 
sciences ;  for  discourse  of  illustration  is  out  off ;  recitals 
of  examples  are  cut  off ;  discourse  of  connexion  and 
order  is  cut  off ;  descriptions  of  practice  are  cut  off. 
oo  there  remaineth  nothing  to  fill  the  aphorisms  but 
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some  good  quantity  of  observation :  and  th«*fnr«  «« 

T*n#««  J*°*"J!??  ■®^®"  jancturaque  pellet. 
Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honorii. 

we^Tsfo^lSJl?'**  *  great  show  of  an  art.  which,  it  it 
So^r  ^^;e  fiT^^wi^o^se^t  o^^iief^r  fiS 

furthest  ^*  **°  """""  °^*°'  "  i^  «»«y  were  at 

Kre^atteSKiirJ*^^^  "'?,°^'  '^^'^^  «  "^ewise  of 

E     iS  1  tr^  '°°^^  important  piece  ene^at  h12 
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besidea  the  weaknens  of  it,  hath  been  of  ill  desert  to- 
warda  learning,  as  that  which  taketh  the  way  to  reduce 
learning  to  certain  empty  and  barren  generalities ;  beina 
but  the  venr  husks  and  shells  of  sciences,  all  the  kernel 
being  forced  out  and  expulsed  wiUi  the  torture  and  prest 
of  the  method.  And  therefore  as  I  did  allow  well  of 
particular  topics  for  invention,  so  I  do  allow  likewise  of 
particular  methods  of  tradition, 

10.  Another  diversity  of  judgement  in  the  delivery 
and  teaching  of  knowledge  is,  according  unto  the  liaht 
and  presuppositions  of  that  which  is  delivered.    For 
that  knowledge  which  is  new,  and  foreign  from  opiniona 
received,  is  to  be  delivered  in  another  form  than  that 
that  IS  agreeable  and  familiar ;  and  therefore  Aristotle, 
wnen  ho  thmks  to  tax  Democritus,  doth  in  truth  com- 
mend him,  where  he  saith,  '  If  we  shall  indeed  dispute, 
and  not  follow  after  similitudes,  Ac'    For  those  whose 
conceits  are  seated  in  popular  opinions,  need  only  but 
to  prove  or  dispute ;  but  those  whose  conceits  are  be- 
yond  popular  opinions,  have  a  double  labour ;  the  one 
to  make  themselves  conceived,  and  the  other  to  prove 
and  demonstrate.    So  that  it  is  of  necessity  with  them 
to  have  recourse  to  similitudes  and   translations  to 
express  themselves.    A-d  therefore  in  the  infancy  of 
learning,  and  m  rude  .imes,  when  those  conceits  which 
are  now  trivial  were  then  new,  the  world  was  full  of 
parables  and  similitudes ;   for  else  would  men  either 
Have  passed  over  without  mark,  or  eke  rejected  for 
paradoxes  that  which  was  offered,  before  they  had 
understood  or  judged.    So  in  divine  learning,  ie  see 
how  frequent  parables  and  tropes  are :  for  it  is  a  rule, 
tnat  whatsoever  science  is  not  consonant  to  presuppo- 
^";°»8»mu8t  pray  in  aid  of  similitudes. 

11.  There  be  also  other  diversities  of  methods  vulcar 
and  received  :  as  that  of  resolution  or  analysis,  of  cHn- 
t i-  ??°i  o',  systas".  of  concealment  or  cryptic,  &c., 
Jhich  I  do  allow  well  of,  though  I  have  stood  upon  those 

,tl  fcf^  ^  ^^7^  remembered  to  this  pur-    S^S^ 
pose,  Because  I  would  erect  and  constitute    <*«"«•«• 
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S!«iP"'rf'  ^^^^  ^^^'-^  «»e°"  to  me  deficient) 
touching  the  wisdom  of  tradition.  oucient, 

mithnJ^i  5??* Ju "  JT*  **'  knowledge,  concerning 
Sl«^houl'"'*^7  belong  not  only  tfie  architectSi 

JnH  «n wif  '^l"'  °l  •  ''°^'''  *»"*  »'»°  *he  -^^ewl  beams 
and  columns  thereof ;  not  as  to  their  stuff,  but  ksto 

Ifd^T^^^'^^SF^'  And  therefore  m'ethSi^oB^ 
sidereth  not  only  the  disposition  of  the  argument  or 

SLfc  ^"V^'^T?  ^f  propositions :  not  S  to  their 
Pwt«^  •  ?**'•  *""*  •?  *?  *^®"  Umitation  and  manner. 
S^  J^ T  i^""  """".^  ^*'*^  »  8«»*  d«a» «  reviving 

&c  than  he  did  m  mtroducing  the  caiJker  of  epitomes  • 
and  yet  (as  it  is  the  condition  of  human  thiAw  Sat 
according  to  the  ancient  fables. '  the  mostTrecSthing^ 
aftelnf  «f»?^  pernicious  keepers')  it  was  so,  that  the 
Ji^  S  *l?t°''®  ^'^®  ^'^  ^*"  "Pon  the  other.  For 
he  had  need  be  well  conducted  that  should  design  to 
Jfrt^lt""""?  convertible,  if  he  make  them  not  ^hal 
circular,  and  non-promovent.  or  incurring  into  them- 

iT  ir^"^^  ^®*  *^®  intention  was  excellent. 
«Ji  ^®  *'*^®''  considerations  of  method,  concernine 
propositions,  are  chiefly  touching  the  utmost  proS 
tions  which  limit  the  dimensions  of  sciencesTf?^?2y 
fcaowledge  may  be  fithr  said,  besides  the  profundUy 
i^?rff  fif  K^*  ^i^  an/ substance  of  it.  that  makes  it 
^  k^  5*?  *  longitude  and  a  latitude ;  acoountinc 
the  latitude  towards  other  sciences,  and  the  longitude 
towards  action ;  that  is.  from  the  greatest  generaBty  to 

f^' S.?*lf^rJ"  P'^'u^P*-  Theonegivfthi^IeLw 
far  one  knowledge  ought  to  intermeddle  within  the 
provmce  of  another,  which  is  the  rule  they  call  Kadavro  - 
the  other  giveth  rule  unto  what  degree  of  particuS 
a  knowledge  should  descend :  whicf  latter  ffind  Z^d 
over  m  silence,  bemg  in  my  judgement  the  more  material, 
lor  certamly  there  must  be  somewhat  left  to  practice 

?nH  -""^ T-h  "  "^^'^^y  *^®  ^q^y-  We  se^  remot^ 
and  su^rficial  generahties  do  but  offer  knowledge  to 

TJT,-  ,F'«'*'c»i  nien  ;  and  are  no  more  aidi£g  to 
practice.  tTian  an  Ortelius'  universal  map  is  to  direct  the 
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way  between  London  and  York.    The  better  sort  of 
rules  have  been  not  unfitly  compared  to  glasses  of  steel 
unpolished,  where  you  may  see  the  images  of  things, 
but  first  they  must  be  filed :  so  the  rules  will  help,  if 
they  be  laboured  and  polished  by  practice.     «,  _^„^ 
But  how  crystalline  they  may  be  made  at    tZIUaxit 
the  first,  and  how  far  forth  they  may  be    ««*<*<"•• 
polished  aforehand  is  the  question ;  the  inquiry  whereof 
seemeth  to  me  deficient. 

14.  There  hath  been  also  laboured  and  put  in  prac- 
tice  a  method,  which  is  not  a  lawful  method,  but  a 
method  of  imposture;  which  is,  to  deliver  knowledges 
in  such  manner,  as  men  may  speedily  come  to  make 
a  show  of  learning  who  have  it  not.  Such  was  the  tra- 
vail of  Raymundus  Lullius,  in  making  that  art  which 
bears  his  name :  not  unlike  to  some  books  of  typocosmy, 
which  have  been  made  since ;  being  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance,  that 
those  which  use  the  terms  might  be  thought  to  under- 
stand  the  art ;  which  collections  are  much  hke  a  fripper's 
or  broker's  shop,  that  hath  ends  of  everything,  but 
nothing  of  worth. 

XVIII.  1.  Now  we  descend  to  that  part  which  con- 
cemeth  the  illustration  of  tradition,  comprehended  in 
that  science  which  we  call  rhetoric,  or  art  of  eloquence ; 
a  scionce  excellent,  and  excellently  well  laboured.  For 
although  in  true  value  it  is  inferior  to  wisdom,  as  it  is 
said  by  God  to  Moses,  when  he  disabled  himself  for 
want  of  this  faculty,  *  Aaron  shall  be  thy  speaker,  and 
thou  Shalt  be  to  him  as  God  ' ;  yet  with  people  it  is  the 
™°™  mighty :  for  so  Salomon  saith,  '  Sapiens  corde 
appellabitur  prudens,  seddulcis  eloquio  majora  reperiet ' ; 
signifying  that  nrofoundness  of  wisdom  will  help  a  man 
to  a  name  or  admiration,  but  that  it  is  eloquence  that 
prevaileth  in  an  active  life.  And  as  to  the  labouring  of 
It,  the  emulation  of  Aristotle  with  the  rhetoricians  of 
bis  time,  and  the  experience  of  Cicero,  hath  made  them 
m  their  works  of  rhetorics  exceed  themselves.  Again, 
the  excellency  of  examples  of  eloquence  in  the  orations 
Of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  added  to  the  perfection  of 
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UtiP**"!?**  o' •'<>?«<»<».  hath  doubled  the  progression 
in  this  art ;  and  therefore  the  deficiencies  wtic&Ishall 
note  will  rather  be  in  some  collections,  which  may  as 
t^'^S^Sir"^  the  art.  than  in  the  rule,  or  «^  of 

thf'r^JiT!?^^**.^'  ^  '^^  **»•  ^'^  •  >»*«e  about 
the  roots  of  this  science,  as  we  have  done  of  the  rest : 

the  duty  and  office  of  rhetoric  is  to  apply  reason  to  imagi. 
nation  for  the  better  moving  of  tlTe  iill.  For  we  Se 
reason  is  disturbed  in  the  administration  thereof  by 
three  means :  by  illaqueation  or  sophism,  which  per- 
teins  to  logic ;  l>y  imagination  or  impression,  which 

SJiJ!^ ^^  f *°,".° '  TV^  P*~'°»  °'  affection,  which 
Sfi^.^  ^  °  'S'Z-   ^^  "  "» negotiation  with  others, 
men  are  wrought  by  cunning,  by  importunity,  and  hi 
vehemency;    so  m  this  negotiation  within  ourselves, 
J^^f®  undermmed  bjr  inconsequences,  solicited  and 
ISSSi  K      ^'y.^^Prew'OM  or  observations,  and  trans- 
ported  by  passions.    Neither  is  the  nature  of  man  so 
unfortunately  built,  as  that  those  powers  and  arts  should 
have  force  to  disturb  reason,  and  not  to  establish  and 
advance  it.    For  the  end  of  logic  is  to  teach  a  form  of 
argument  to  secure  reason,  and  not  to  entrap  it.    The 
end  of  morality  is  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey 
reason,  and  not  to  mvade  it.    The  end  of  rhetoric  is  tb 
hll  the  imagination  to  second  reason,  and  not  to  oppress 
It :  for  these  abuses  of  arts  come  in  but  ex  obliqw,  for 
caution. 

3.  And  therefore  it  was  great  injustice  in  Plato. 

of  M? «Z"?^"f  °"*  °f  a  justliatred  to  the  rhetoricians 
Of  his  time,  to  esteem  of  rhetoric  but  as  a  voluptuary  art. 
resembling  it  to  cookery,  that  did  mar  wholesome  meats 
^^  o?  K.!^7^.°^^^^  ^^  ^"'^'y  °^  ^^"^'es  to  the  plea 
IIZ^Z  ^*%  ^°^  "^^  ^  ^^**  «P^«h  is  much  more 
conversant  m  adorning  that  which  is  good,  than  in 
colounng  that  which  is  evil ;  for  there  g  no  man  bit 
speaketh  more  honestly  than  he  can  do  or  think :  and 
w!LT«"^'i^^.'"l^.  ^y  Thucydides  in  Cleon,  that 
estate,  therefore  he  was  ever  inveighing  against  elo- 
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qaenoe  and  good  speech ;  knowing  that  no  man  can 
•peak  fair  of  courses  sordid  and  base.  And  therefore 
as  Plato  said  elegantly,  *  That  virtue,  if  she  could  bo 
seen,  would  move  great  love  and  affection ' ;  so  seeing 
that  she  cannot  be  showed  to  the  sense  by  corporal 
shape,  the  next  degree  is  to  show  her  to  the  imagination 
in  lively  representation :  for  to  show  her  to  reason  only 
in  subtility  of  argument  was  a  thing  ever  derided  in 
Chrysippus  and  many  of  the  Stoics,  who  thought  to 
thrust  virtue  upon  men  by  sharp  disputations  and  con- 
clusions, which  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  the  will  of  man. 
4.  Again,  if  the  affections  in  themselves  were  pliant 
and  obedient  to  reason,  it  were  true  there  should  bo  no 
great  use  of  persuasions  and  insinuations  to  the  will, 
more  than  of  naked  proposition  and  proofs ;  but  in 
regard  of  the  continual  mutinies  and  seditions  of  the 
affections. 

Video  meliora,  proboquo. 
Deteriora  sequor, 

reason  would  become  captive  and  servile,  if  eloquence 
of  persuasions  did  not  practise  and  win  t^e  imagination 
from  the  affections'  port,  and  contract  a  confederacy 
between  the  reason  and  imag'n  .tion  against  the  affec- 
tions ;  for  the  affections  thv/uiselves  carry  over  an  appe- 
tite to  good,  as  reason  doth.  The  difference  is,  that  tbo 
affection  beholdeth  merely  the  present;  reason  be- 
holdeth  the  future  and  sum  of  time.  And  therefore  the 
present  filling  the  imagination  more,  reason  is  commonly 
vanquished ;  but  after  that  force  of  eloquence  and 
persuasion  hath  made  things  future  and  remote  appear 
as  present,  then  upon  the  revolt  of  the  imagination 
reason  prevaileth. 

6.  VVe  conclude  therefore  that  rhetoric  can  be  no 
more  charged  with  the  colouring  of  the  worse  part, 
than  logic  with  sophistry,  or  morality  with  vice.  For 
we  know  the  doctrines  of  contraries  are  the  same, 
though  the  use  be  opposite.  It  appeareth  also  that  logic 
differeth  from  rhetoric,  not  only  as  the  fist  from  Uie 
pahn,  the  one  close,  the  other  at  large ;  but  much  more 
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in  thii,  thftt  logic  hMkdleth  r«Mon  exact  and  in  truth 
•nd  rhetoric  lumdleth  it  m  it  i.  pitted  S,  W^^^? 

SS^I^^Vr*"-  W?"**  therefor.  ArmtotWoth 
whety  plMe  rhetoric  as  between  logic  on  tlu  one  sido, 

C5?f«  t«%  fr  *^'.  Pf^'"  •"^  rf^monHtratOTB  of 
SS  «!!!/  r*  *"  "•*?  ^different  and  the  same  ;  but 
Uie  proofs  and  penuawona  of  rhetoric  ought  to  differ 
•ooording  to  the  auditors  :  * 

Orpheus  in  sylvis,  inter  delpbinas  Arion. 

^ir^  ?fi?'f#***°'**  ^  perfection  of  idc.  ought  to  extend 
so  far.  that  if  a  man  sliould  spealc  of  the  same  thina  t. 

TJI2^  P^""'  ^'  •^^"Id  -P«*k  to  them  all  respecufe  v 
in  pnvate  speech  it  i«  Msy  for  the  giJatest  or2rs  to 

i>.pr«rf«,to  IfS*'  !!5'i"**  ^y,  **»•  observing  their 
MrZnT  ^U-graced  forms  of  speech,  they  iSse  the 
,«.«»..  volubihty  of  application :   and  therefore 

better  J«««J  J  «!  w  ^  *™"*  '^  "commend  this  to 
netter  laquuy,  not  being  curious  whether  we  place  it 
be«,  or  in  that  part  whi3i  concemeth  polic^    ^ 

6.  Now  therefore  will  I  descend  to  the  deficiencies, 
Cbioru  bMi       ^'"ch  (aa  I  said)  are  but  attendances  • 

^"S^a       dihgence  of  Aristotle  well  pursued,  who 

8{<m.  -«^      I  ^*°  i°  ™*J®  *  collection  of  the  popular 
signs  and  colours  of  good  and  evil,  both  simple  and 

1  touched  before).    For  example : 

Sofkiama. 
Quod  laudatur,  bonun,:  quod  vituperatur.  malum. 

Jiedargutio. 
Laudat  venales  qui  vult  extrudere  .aerces. 

•  Malum  est,  malum  est  (inquit  emptor) ;   sed  cum 

of  Aristotle  are  three :  one,  that  there  be  but  a  few  of 

SS^ThL  T3^li  *??  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  we  not  annexed 
and  the  third,  that  he  conceived  but  a  part  of  the  us^ 
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of  them :  for  their  uw  if  not  only  in  probation,  but  mnoh 
more  in  impremion.  For  many  fomu  are  equal  in 
eignification  which  are  differing  in  impreMion ;  aa  the 
difference  is  ^at  in  the  piercing  of  that  which  ia  sharp 
and  that  which  it  flat,  thoush  the  strength  of  the  per- 
cumion  be  the  same.  For  there  is  no  man  bat  wiUba 
a  little  more  raised  by  hearing  it  said,  *  Your  enemiea 
will  be  glad  of  this,* 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridae. 

than  by  hearing  it  said  only,  •  This  is  evil  for  you/ 

7.  Secondly.  J  do  resume  also  that  which  I  menticmed 
before,  touching  provision  or  preparatory  store  for  the 
furniture  of  speech  and  readiness  of  invention,  which 
appeareth  to  be  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  in  resembknce 
to  a  shop  of  pieces  unmade  up,  the  other  to  a  shop  of 
thmm  ready  made  up ;  both  to  be  applied  to  that 
which  is  fkequent  and  most  in  request.  The  former  of 
these  I  will  call  antUhtta,  and  the  latter  formulae. 

8.  Antitheta  are  theses  argued  pro  et  contra ;  wherein 
men  may  be  more  large  and  laborious : 

but  (in  such  as  are  able  to  do  it)  to  avoid  '^'«<^'*«<« 
prolixity  of  entry,  I  wish  the  seeds  of  the  "'''"*' 
several  arguments  to  be  cast  up  into  some  brief  and 
acute  sentences,  not  to  be  cited,  but  to  be  as  skeins  or 
bottoms  of  thread,  to  be  unwinded  at  large  when  they 
come  to  be  used ;  supplying  authoriUes  and  examplM 
by  reference.  ' 

Pro  verbis  legit. 
Aon  est  interpretatio,  sed  divinatio.  quae  recedit  a  Utera: 
Cum  receditur  a  Utera.  judex  transit  in  legislatorem. 

Pro  aententia  legis. 
Ex  omnibus  verbis  est  eliciendus  sensus  qui  interpretatnr 

9.  Formulae  are  but  deoent  and  apt  passages  or  eon- 
veyances  of  speech,  which  may  serve  mdifferently  for 
differing  subjects ;  aa  of  preface,  conclusion,  digieMion, 
transition,  excusation,  &c.  For  aa  in  buildinn  there 
w  great  pleasure  and  use  in  the  well  castingof  the 
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ataircasea,  entries,  doors,  windows,  and  the  like ;  so 
in  speech,  the  conveyances  and  passages  are  of  special 
ornament  and  effect. 

A  eonrlmion  in  a  deliberative. 
So  may  we   redeem   the   faults   passed,  and   prevent 
the  inconveniences  future. 

XIX.  I.  There  remain  two  appendices  touching  tho 
tradition  of  knowledge,  the  one  critical,  the  other 
pedantical.  For  all  knowledge  is  either  delivered  bv 
teachers,  or  attained  by  men's  proper  endeavours  :  and 
therefore  as  the  principal  part  of  tradition  of  knowledge 
concemeth  chiefly  wTiting  of  books,  so  the  relative  part 
thereof  concemeth  reading  of  books  ;  whereunto  apper- 
tain incidently  these  considerations.  The  first  is  con- 
cerning the  true  correction  and  edition  of  authors ; 
wherein  nevertheless  rash  diligence  hath  done  great 
prejudice.  For  these  critics  have  often  presumed  that 
that  which  they  understand  not  is  false  set  down  :  as 
the  priest  that,  where  he  found  it  written  of  Saint  Paul 
*Demi8su8  est  per  sportam',  mended  his  book,  and 
made  it  '  Demissus  e  per  portam  ' ;  because  sporta 
was  an  hard  word,  an^  out  of  his  reading :  and  surely 
their  errors,  though  they  be  not  so  palpable  and  ridicu- 
lous, yet  are  of  the  same  kind.  And  therefore,  as  it  hath 
been  wisely  noted,  the  most  corrected  copies  are  com- 
monly the  least  correct. 

The  second  is  concerning  the  exposition  and  explica- 
tion of  authors,  which  resteth  in  annotations  and  com- 
mentaries: wherein  it  is  over  usual  to  blanch  tho 
obscure  places  and  discourse  upon  the  plain. 

The  third  is  concerning  the  times,  which  in  many 
cases  give  great  light  to  true  interpretations. 

The  fourth  is  concerning  some  brief  censure  and 
judgement  of  the  authors  ;  that  men  thereby  may  make 
some  election  unto  themselves  what  books  to  read. 

And  the  fifth  is  concerning  the  syntax  and  disposition 
of  studies;  that  men  may  know  in  what  order  c  irsuit 
to  read. 

2.  For   pedantical   knowledge,   it   containei-     that 
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difference  of  tradition  which  is  proper  for  youth  •  when, 
unto  appertain  divers  consideratiljns  of  great  f^it 
v^ith^hh  I    ■  ^"""^  u""*  ^'''"""ing  of  knowledges*;  as 
Tefrail'thc;;^.  "''"^  ''^"'  ^'^^  ^°-  -^•^^  '«  »'ime  S 
Secondly,  the  consideration  where  to  begin  with  the 

turn  them's  ♦'S  P'""'"  '^"  °^°^"  ^^^^"^''  *»d  then  S 
nr^tfc  -^  *^®  ^"'■f  **«y  =  f^'"  ^^  "  one  method  to 
practise  swimming  with  bladders,  and  another  to  wa^ 
tise  dancing  with  heavy  shoes.  -""iner  lo  prac- 

♦hi^r?""'*-  'f  ^H  \PPl'^at»on  of  learning  according  unto 

he  propriety  of  the  wita ;  for  there  is  no  defect  in  th^ 

facultiesintellectual.  butseemeth  to  have  a  proi^cure 

12  iS:? "^^/JL^r  '.'"^'^^  =   '^'  f«^  example^  if^cwS 
I?.  '   r^*^'.^^*'  •''  ^^^^  "°^  t^«  faculty  of  attention 
hem  ?f  trt'rj'^'^^  ''"^'^y  thereunto  ;forTn 
new  lo  Degin.     And  as  sciences  have  a  propriety  toward* 

?'^''M°'  '"'■^  ^"^  ^«'P'  «°  f^<^"Ities  o?  powere  have 
a  spnpathy  towards  sciences  for  excellency  orTpe^J 
profitmg :   and  therefore  it  is  an  inquiry  of  Kreaf^s 

orT^r^'  ^t"^  °^  ^'**  ^'^^  '^^'^^'^^  are  moit  apt  S 
proper  for  what  sciences.  ^ 

rnnln'f  *^'^'  the  ordering  of  exercises  is  matter  of  great 

b^cST"^  *°  ^"'^^  °^  ^"'P  =  f^'-'  '''  •«  well  obsefv^ 
not  well  LJ^IJ"  exercising  their  faculties,  if  they  t 
hah,rii      n'"^'  "^^  ^^^'■^'^^  tl^^''-  ''^"It^  and  get  ill 

d8«  U  ^.J«  V^^i^*""^"'^  ^"^  intermission  of  exer- 
cises. It  were  too  long  to  particularize  a  number  of 
o^er  considerations  of  this  nature,  things  butS  me^ 
appearance,  but  of  singular  efficacy  For  as  th^ 
^ongmg  or  cherishing  of  seeds  or  young  plants"  that 

followp?  1  il  •"'T"'^  greatness  of  that  stat«  which 
xoZht  f  ^^u  *^"l*"'-f  and  manurance  of  minds  in 
jouth  had  such  a  forcible  (though  unseen)  operatLi" 

Jn 
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as  hardly  any  length  of  time  or  contention  of  labour  can 
countervail  it  afterwards.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to  observo 
also  how  small  and  mean  faculties  gotten  by  education, 
yet  when  they  fall  into  great  men  or  great  matters,  do 
work  great  and  important  effects :  whereof  we  see  a 
notable  example  in  Tacitus  of  two  stage  players.  Per- 
cennius  and  Vibulcnus,  who  by  their  faculty  of  playing 
put  the  Pannonian  armies  into  an  extreme  tumult  and 
combustion.  For  there  arising  a  mutiny  amongst 
them  upon  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar,  Blaesus  the 
lieutenant  had  committed  some  of  the  mutiners,  which 
were  suddenly  rescued ;  whereupon  Vibulenus  got  to 
be  heard  speak,  which  he  did  in  this  manner :  *  These 
poor  innocent  wretches  appointed  to  cruel  death,  you 
have  restored  to  behold  the  light ;  but  who  shall  restore 
my  brother  to  me,  or  life  unto  my  brother,  that  was  sent 
hither  in  message  from  the  legions  of  Germany,  to 
treat  of  the  common  cause?  and  he  hath  murdered  him 
this  last  night  by  some  of  his  fencers  and  ruffians,  that 
he  hath  alx)ut  him  for  his  executioners  upon  soldiers. 
Answer,  Blaesus,  what  is  done  with  his  body?  The 
mortalest  enemies  do  not  deny  burial.  When  I  have 
performed  my  last  duties  to  the  corp*'  ith  kisses,  with 
tears,  command  me  to  be  slain  bcsiues  him ;  so  that 
these  my  fellows,  for  our  good  meaning  and  our  true 
hearts  to  the  legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury  us.* 
With  which  speech  he  put  the  army  into  an  infinite  fury 
and  uproar :  whereas  truth  was  he  had  no  brother, 
neither  was  there  any  such  matter ;  but  he  played  it 
merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon  the  stage. 

3.  JSut  to  return :  we  are  now  come  to  a  period  of 
rational  knowledges ;  wherein  if  I  have  made  the  divi- 
sions other  than  those  that  are  received,  yet  would  I  not 
be  thought  to  disallow  all  those  divisioiis  which  I  do  not 
use.  For  there  is  a  double  necessity  imposed  upon  me 
of  altering  the  divisions.  The  one,  because  it  differeth 
in  end  and  purpose,  to  sort  together  those  things  which 
are  next  in  nature,  and  those  things  which  are  next  in 
nse.  For  if  a  secretary  of  estate  should  sort  his  papers, 
it  is  like  in  his  study  or  general  cabinet  he  would  sort 
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rS'^*' h!?^  "*'  *  "**'*"' "  *"»««».  instructions  &c 

.pec W  the  divUion,  fittest  foS'  klothir  2^°.^ 
the  bnnging  m  of  the  deficiencies  did  by  con»^e^ 

czcanc  (tor  demonstration  sake)  be  fift^pn      t^.*  ♦t 
knowledge  with  the  deficienci^  be  twenW     th^L^ 
fi  t^^"  ''S  "°*  *^.^  P"»-  «'  twenty!  ?o?thel^rte?f 

dfd  nn?r  "v  V*  T^'  ^^"^  professed  to  teaSi  to  writo^ 

spiriteare  won'h^ni^f  •'^*'°«^''^'°«'  *»'»*  generous 
vSSS  J^t  K^  ^  doctrines  and  persuasions,  and  the 

2.  The  reason  of  this  omission  I  suppose  to  be  that 
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hidden  rock  whereupon  both  th'a  and  many  other  barks 
of  knowledge  have  beei.  cast  away  ;  which  is,  that  men 
have  despised  to  be  conversant  in  ordinary  and  com- 
mon matters,  the  judicious  direction  whereof  never- 
theless is  the  wisest  doctrine  (for  life  ccnsisteth  not  in 
novelties  nor  ^ubtilities),  but  contrariwise  they  have 
compounded  sciences  chiefly  of  a  certain  resplendent  or 
lustrous  mass  of  matter,  chosen  to  give  glory  either  to 
the  subtilitv  of  disputations,  or  to  the  eloquence  of  dis- 
courses. But  Seneca  giveth  an  excellent  check  to  elo- 
quence, *  Nocet  illis  eloquentia,  quibus  non  rerum  cupi- 
ditatem  facit,  sed  sui.^  Doctrine  should  be  such  as  should 
make  men  in  love  with  the  lesson,  and  not  with  the 
teacher ;  being  directed  to  the  auditor's  benefit,  and 
not  to  the  author's  commendation.  And  therefore 
those  are  of  the  right  kind  which  may  be  concluded  as 
Demosthenes  concludes  his  counsel,  '  Quae  si  feceritis, 
Don  o  atorem  duntaxat  in  praesentia  laudabitis,  sed 
vosmetipsos  etiam  non  ita  multo  post  statu  rcrum 
vestrarum  meliore.' 

3.  Neither  needed  men  of  so  excellent  parts  to  have 
despairt^  of  a  fortune,  which  the  poet  Virgil  promised 
himself,  and  indeed  obtained,  who  got  as  much  glory  of 
eloquence,  wit.  and  learning  in  the  expressing  of  the 
observations  of  husbandry,  as  of  the  heroical  acts  of 
Aeneas : 

Nee  sum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  mngnum 
Quam  sit,  et  angustis  his  addere  rebus  honorcm. 

And  surely,  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  earnest,  not  to 
write  at  leisure  that  which  men  may  read  at  leisure,  but 
really  to  instruct  and  suborn  action  and  active  life,  these 
Georgics  of  the  mind,  concerning  the  husbandry  and 
tillage  thereof,  are  no  less  worthy  than  the  heroical  de- 
scriptions of  virtue,  duty,  and  felicity.  Wherefore  the 
main  and  primitive  division  of  moral  knowledge  seemeth 
to  be  into  the  exemplar  or  platform  of  good,  and  the 
regiment  or  culture  of  the  mind :  the  one  describing  the 
nature  of  good,  the  other  prescribing  rules  how  to  su  bduc, 
apply,  and  accommodate  the  will  of  man  thereunto. 
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4.  The  doctnno  touching  the  platform  or  nature  of 
good  consideroth  it  either  simple  or  compared  ;  either 
the  kmds  of  good,  or  the  degrees  of  good  ;  in  the  latter 
whereof  the  xj  mfinito  oisputations  which  were  touching 
the  supreme  degree  thereof,  which  they  term  felicity, 
beatitude,  or  the  highest  good,  the  doctrines  concerning 
which  were  as  the  heathen  divinity,  are  by  the  Christian 
faith  discharged.  And  as  Aristotle  saith, '  That  young 
men  may  bo  happy,  but  not  otherwise  but  by  hope ' ;  so 
we  must  all  acknowledge  our  minority,  and  embrace 
the  felicity  which  is  by  hope  of  the  future  world. 

i  reed  therefore  and  deUvered  from  this  doctrine  of 
the  philosophers  heaeen,  whereby  they  feigned  an 
higher  elevation  of  man's  nature  than  was  (for  we  see 
in  what  height  of  style  Seneca  writeth,  '  Vere  magnum, 
habere  fragilitatcm  hominis,  securitatem  Dei,')  we  may 
with  more  sobriety  and  truth  receive  the  rest  of  their 
inquines  and  labours.    Wherein  for  the  nature  of  good 
positive  or  simple,  they  have  set  it  down  excellently  in 
describing  the  forms  of  virtue  and  duty,  with  their 
situations  and  postures ;  in  distributing  them  into  their 
kinds,  parts,  provinces,  actions,  and  administrations, 
and  the  like :  nay  further,  they  have  commended  them 
to  man  s  nature  and  spirit  with  great  quickness  of  argu- 
ment  and  beauty  of  persuasions  ;  yea.  and  fortified  and 
entrenched  them  (as  much  as  discourse  can  do)  against 
corrupt  and  popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the  degrees  and 
comparative  nature  of  good,  they  have  abo  excellently 
handled  it  m  their  triplicity  of  good,  in  the  comparisons 
between  a  contemplative  and  an  active  life,  in  the  dis- 
tmction  between  virtue  with  reluctation  and  virtue 
secured,  in  their  encounters  between  honesty  and  profit, 
in  their  balancing  of  virtue  with  virtue,  and  the  like  • 
labo^  ed  ^^'^  ^®**«rveth  to  bo  reported  for  excellently 

6.  Notwithstanding,  if  before  they  had  comen  to  the 
popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  nloasuro 
and  pain,  and  the  rest,  they  had  ^..  »yed  a  little  longer 
«J!S1I  1"^"""^  concerning  the  r  .to  of  good  and  evil. 
and  the  strmgs  of  those  roots,  they  had  given,  in  my 
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opinion,  a  great  light  to  that  which  followed ;  and 
speciallv  if  they  had  consulted  with  nature,  they  had 
made  their  doctrines  lest  prolix  and  more  profound : 
which  being  by  them  in  part  omitted  and  in  part 
handled  with  much  confusion,  we  will  endeavour  to 
resume  and  open  in  a  more  clear  manner. 

7.  There  is  formed  in  everything  a  double  nature  of 
good  :  the  one,  as  everjrthing  is  a  total  or  substantive  in 
itself ;  the  other,  as  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  a  greater 
body :  whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater  and 
the  worthier,  because  it  tendeth  to  the  conservation  of 
a  more  general  form.  Therefore  wa  see  the  iron  in  par- 
ticular sympathy  moveth  to  the  loadstone  ;  but  yet  if 
it  exceed  a  certain  ouantity,  it  forsaketh  the  affection 
to  the  loadstone,  ana  like  a  good  patriot  moveth  to  the 
earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of  massy  bodies : 
so  may  we  go  forward,  and  see  that  water  and  massy 
bodies  move  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  but  rather  than 
to  suffer  a  divulsion  in  the  continuance  of  nature,  they 
will  move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for- 
saking their  duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  of  their  duty  to 
the  world.  This  double  nature  of  good,  and  the  com- 
parative thereof,  is  much  more  engraven  upon  man,  if  he 
degenerate  not :  unto  whom  the  conservation  of  duty 
to  the  public  ought  to  be  much  more  precious  than  the 
conservation  of  life  and  being:  according  to  that 
memorable  speech  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  when  being  in 
commission  of  purveyance  for  a  famine  at  Rome,  and 
being  dissuaded  with  great  vehemency  and  instance  by 
his  friends  about  him,  that  he  should  not  hazard  himself 
to  sea  in  an  extremity  of  weather,  he  said  only  to  them, 
*  Necesse  est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivam.'  But  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed  that  there  was  never  any  philosophy, 
religion,  or  other  discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and  de- 
press the  good  which  is  private  and  particular,  as  the 
Hcly  Faith ;  well  declaring  that  it  was  the  same  God 
that  gave  the  Christian  law  to  men,  who  gave  those  laws 
of  nature  to  inanimate  creatures  that  we  spake  of  before ; 
for  we  read  that  the  elected  saints  of  God  have  wished 
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themielvct  anathematized  and  razed  out  of  the  book 
of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity  and  infinite  feeling  of 
communion. 

8.  This  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  doth 
judge  and  determine  mmt  of  the  controversies  wherein 
moral  philoHophy  is  conversant.    For  first,  it  decideth 
the  question  touching  the  preferment  of  the  contem- 
plative or  active  life,  and  decideth  it  against  Aristotle. 
For  all  the  reasons  which  he  bringeth  for  the  contem- 
plative are  private,  and  respecting  the  pleasure  and 
dignity  of  a  man's  self  (in  which  respects  no  question 
the  contemplative  life  hath  the  pre-eminence),  not  much 
unlike  to  that  comparison,  which  Pythagoras  made  for 
the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  philosophy  and  contem- 
plation :  who  being  asked  what  he  was,  answered,  *  ITjat 
if  Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian  games,  he  knew  the 
manner,  that  some  came  to  try  their  fortune  for  the 
prizes,  and  some  came  as  merchanta  to  utter  their  com- 
raoditi^,  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer  and  meet 
their  friends,  and  some  came  to  look  on  ;  and  that  he 
was  one  of  them  that  came  to  look  on.'    But  men  must 
know,  that  in  this  theatre  of  man's  life  it  is  reserved  only 
for  God  and  angels  to  be  lookers  on.    Neither  could  the 
like  question  ever  have  been  received  in  the  church, 
notwithstanding  their  *  Pretiosa  in  oculis  Domini  mors 
sanctorum  ejus,'  by  which  place  they  would  exalt  their 
civil  death  and  regular  professions,  but  upon  this  defence, 
^at  the  monastical  life  is  not  simple  contemplative,  but 
rformeth  the  duty  either  of  incessant  prayers  and 
pplications,  which  hath  been  truly  esteemed  as  an 
.'itice  in  the  church,  or  else  of  writing  or  taking  instruc- 
tions for  writing  concerning  the  law  of  God,  as  Moses 
did  when  he  abode  so  long  in  the  mount.    And  so  we 
see  Henoch  the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  was  the  first 
contemplative  and  walked  with  God,  yet  did  also  endow 
the  church  with  p>rophecy,  which  Saint  Jude  citeth. 
But  for  contemplation  which  should  be  finished  in  itself, 
without  casting  beams  upon  society,  assuredly  divinity 
knoweth  it  not. 
9.  It  decideth  also  the  controversies  between  Zeno 
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and  8oor\to«,  and  their  schools  and  miccoMions.  on  th« 
one  udo,  who placod  felicity  in  virtue  nirnply  or  attended, 
the  action*  and  exercifies  whereof  do  chiefly  embraoo 
and  concern  society :  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Cyrenaic* 
and  Epicureans,  who  placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  mad«« 
virtue  (as  it  is  used  in  some  comedies  c'  -rrors,  wherein 
the  mistress  and  the  maid  change  habits)  to  be  but  an 
a  servant,  without  which  pleasure  cannot  be  served  and 
attended ;  and  the  reformed  school  of  the  Epicureans, 
which  placod  it  in  serenity  of  mind  and  freedom  from 
perturbation ;  as  if  they  would  have  deposed  Jupiter 
again,  and  restored  Saturn  and  the  first  age,  when  there 
was  no  summer  nor  winter,  spring  nor  autumn,  but  alt 
after  one  air  and  season  ;  and  Herillus,  which  placed 
felicity  m  extmguishment  of  the  disputes  of  the  mind, 
making  no  fixed  nature  of  good  and  evil,  esteeming 
things  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  desires,  or  thrt 
reluct-»tion ;  which  opinion  was  revived  in  the  heresy  of 
the  Anabaptists,  measuring  things  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  spirit,  and  the  constancy  or  wavering  of 
Djlief :  all  which  are  manifest  to  tend  to  private  reposo 
and  contentment,  and  not  to  point  of  society. 

10.  It  censurcth  also  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus, 
which  presupposeth  that  felicity  must  be  placod  in  those 
things  which  are  in  our  power,  lest  we  be  liable  to  for- 
tune and  disturbance :  as  if  it  were  not  a  thing  much 

™°uf-  ^^?^y  ^  '*''  *'*  Po^  *nd  virtuous  ends  for  tho 
public,  than  to  obtain  all  that  we  can  wish  tr  ourselves 
m  our  proper  fortune  ;  as  Consalvo  said  to  hib  oldiers. 
showing  them  Naples,  and  protesting  he  had  rather  dio 
one  foot  forwards,  than  to  have  his  life  secured  for  Ions 
by  one  foot  of  retreat.  Whereunto  the  wisdom  of  that 
heavenly  leader  hath  signed,  who  hath  affirmed  that 
a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast',  showing 
plainly  that  the  conscience  of  good  intentions,  howso- 
^yj^r  succeeding,  is  a  more  continual  joy  to  nature,  than 
all  the  provision  which  can  be  made  for  security  and 
repose.  ' 

11.  It  censureth  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosophy, 
which  grew  general  about  the  time  of  Epictetus,  in  con- 
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rerting  it  into  an  oceup«tion  or  profeMion  :  as  if  the 
purpose  hftd  bem,  not  to  reswt  and  extinKuish  perturb- 
»tion»,  but  to  Hv  and  avoid  tho  causm  of  them,  and  to 
iihape  a  particular  kind  and  course  of  lifo  to  that  end  • 
introducing  iiuch  an  health  of  mind,  m  wan  that  health 
of  body  of  which  Aristotle  speaketh  of  Herodicus.  whodid 
nothing  all  iiw  '-fp  long  but  int^md  his  health  :  whorea* 
If  meji  refer  tL^JDHolves  to  duties  of  society,  as  that 
health  of  body  is  best,  which  is  ablest  to  endure  all 
alterations  and  extremities  ;  so  likewise  that  health  of 
mmd  IS  most  proper,  which  can  go  through  the  greatest 
temptations  and  perturbations.  So  as  Diogenes* 
opinion  IS  to  be  accepted,  who  commended  not  them 
which  abstained,  but  them  which  sustained,  and  could 
refrnin  their  mmd  in  praecipitio,  and  rould  give  unto  tho 
mmd  (as  is  used  in  horsemanship)  the  shortest  stop  or 
turn.  "^ 

12.  Lastly,  it  eensureth  the  tenderness  and  want  of 
•pplioation  in  some  of  tho  most  anciont  and  reverend 
philosophers  and  philosophical  men.  that  did  retire  too 
easily  from  civil  business,  for  avoiding  of  indignities  and 
perturbations:  whereas  the  resolution  of  men  truly 
moral  ought  to  be  such  as  the  same  Consalvo  said  tho 
honour  of  a  soldier  should  be,  e  tela  erassiore,  and  not  so 
tine  as  tut  everything  should  catch  in  it  and  endanger 

f  \^^J'  **•  J*®  resume  private  or  particular  good,  it 
tailet^  -^to  the  division  of  good  active  and  passive  :  for 
the  c  ence  of  good  (not  unlike  to  that  which  amongst 
the  Komans  was  expressed  in  the  familiar  or  household 
terms  of  promua  and  condus)  is  formed  also  in  all  things 
and  IS  best  disclosed  in  the  two  several  appetites  in 
creatures ;  the  one  to  preserve  or  continue  themselves, 
and  the  other  to  dilate  or  multiply  themselves  ;  where- 
of the  latter  seemeth  to  be  tho  worthier ;  for  in  nature 
the  heavens,  which  are  the  more  worthy,  are  tho  agent ; 
and  the  earth,  which  is  the  less  worthy,  is  the  patient, 
in  the  pleasures  of  living  creatures,  that  of  generation  is 
greau-r  than  aat  of  food.  In  divine  doctrine,  *  beatius  est 
aare  quam  accipere.'  And  in  life,  there  is  no  man's  spirit 
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■o  toft,  but  Mtcemeth  the  effecting  oi  tomewhAt  that  he 
hftth  fixed  in  hii  desire,  more  than  aen«uAlity ;  which 
jniority  of  the  active  good,  ia  much  upheld  by  the  con- 
sideration of  our  estate  to  be  mortal  and  exposnd  to 
fortune.    For  if  we  mought  have  a  perpetuity  and  cer* 
tainty  in  our  pleasures,  the  state  of  them  would  advance 
their  price.  But  when  we  see  it  is  but  *  ma^  aestimamut 
mori  tardius,'  and  *  ne  glorieris  de  crastmo,  nencis  par* 
tum  diei,*  it  maketh  us  to  desire  to  have  somewhat  se- 
cured and  exempted  from  time,  which  are  only  our  deeds 
and  works :  at  it  is  said,  *  Opera  eorum  sequuntur  eos.' 
The  pre-eminence  likewise  of  this  active  good  is  upheld 
by  the  affection  which  is  natural  in  man  towards  variety 
and  proceeding ;  which  in  the  pleasures  of  the  sense, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  passive  good,  can  have  no 
great  latitude.    *  (Wita  quamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  cibua 
somnuR,  ludus ;  per  hunc  circulum  curritur ;  mori  velle 
non  tantum  fortis,  aut  miser,  aut  prudens,  sed  etiam 
fastidiosus  potest.*    But  in  enterprises,  pursuits,  and 
purpones  of  life,  there  is  much  variety ;  whereof  men  are 
senflible  with  pleasure  in  their  inceptions,  progressions, 
recoiltt,  reintegrations,  approaches  and  attainings  to  their 
ends.  80  as  it  was  well  said,  *  Vita  sine  proposito  languida 
et  vaga  est.'  Neither  hath  this  active  good  any  identity 
with  the  good  of  society,  though  in  some  case  it  hath  an 
incidence  into  it.    For  although  it  do  many  times  bring 
forth  acts  of  beneficence,  yet  it  is  with  a  respect  private 
to  a  man's  own  power,  glory,  amplification,  continunnee ; 
as  ap peareth  plainly,  when  it  findeth  a  contrary  subject. 
For  that  gigantino  state  of  mind  which  possesseth  the 
trou  biers  of  the  world,  such  as  was  Lucius  Sylla  and 
infinite  other  in  smaller  model,  who  would  have  all  men 
happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were  their  friends  or  enemies, 
and  would  give  form  to  the  world,  according  to  their 
own  humours  (which  is  the  true  theomachy),  pretendeth 
and  aspire' ■  ^o  active  good,  though  it  recedeth  furthest 
from  gooa  oi  society,  which  we  have  determined  to  be 
the  greater. 

2.  To  resume  passive  good,  it  reccivcth  a  subdivision 
of  conservative  and  perfective.    For  let  us  take  a  brief 
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i«Tlew  of  that  which  we  have  uid :  we  hare  ppnkf  n 
tint  of  the  good  of  iociety,  tbf  intention  wherwof  em- 
braceth  the  form  of  human  nature,  whereof  we  are 
luembers  and  portion*,  and  not  our  own  proper  and 
individual  form  :  we  have  ipoken  of  active  good,  and 
ijuppoiied  it  at  a  part  of  private  and  particular  good. 
And  rightly,  for  there  i*  impreued  Ufion  all  thingi  a 
triple  detire  or  appetite  proceed  ig  from  love  to  them- 
Bplvoa ;  one  of  preeerving  and  continuing  their  form  ; 
another  of  advancing  and  perfecting  their  form  j  and 
a  third  of  multiplying  and  extending  their  form  upon 
other  thinga :  whereof  the  multiplying,  or  signature  of 
it  upon  other  things,  is  that  which  we  handled  by  the 
name  of  active  good.  So  as  there  remaineth  the  con- 
serving of  It,  and  perfecting  or  raising  of  it ;  which  latter 
18  the  highest  lic  yree  of  passive  good.  For  to  preserve 
in  state  i»  the  less,  to  preserve  with  advancement  is  the 
greater.    So  in  man, 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  caelcstis  origo. 

His  approach  or  assumption  to  divine  or  angelical  na- 
ture iH  the  perfection  of  bis  form  ;  the  error  or  false 
imitotion  of  which  good  is  that  which  is  the  tempest  of 
human  hfe ;  while  man,  upon  the  instinct  of  an  ad- 
vancement formal  and  essential,  is  curried  to  seek  an 
advancement  local.  For  as  »ho8e  which  f  -e  sick,  and 
find  no  remedy,  do  tumble  up  and  dowi  .id  change 
place,  OS  if  by  a  remove  local  they  could  obt  « a  remove 
internal ;  so  is  it  with  men  in  ombitlon.  when  failing  of 
the  mean  to  exalt  their  nature,  the  .  are  in  a  perpetual 
« stuation  to  exalt  their  pJ^^-e.  So  r  ei.  passive  good  is, 
OS  was  said,  either  conset  af 've  or  pt-rt'ective. 

3.  To  resume  thie  good  oi  conservation  or  comfort, 
which  consisteth  in  the  fruition  of  that  which  is  agree- 
oble  to  our  natures ;  it  aeemeth  to  be  the  most  pure 
and  natural  of  pleasures,  but  yet  the  softest  and^the 
lowest.  And  this  also  receiveth  a  diflference,  which 
liath  neither  been  weU  judged  of,  nor  well  inquired :  for 
the  good  of  fruition  or  contentment  is  placed  either  in 
the  smcereneaa  of  the  fruition,  or  in  the  quickness  and 
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▼iffour  of  it ;  the  one  superinduced  by  equality,  tho 
other  by  vicissitude ;  the  one  having  less  mixture  of 
evil,  the  other  more  impression  of  good.  Whether  of 
these  is  the  greater  good  is  a  question  controverted ; 
but  whether  man's  nature  may  not  bo  capable  of  both, 
is  a  question  not  inquired. 

4.  The  former  question  being  debated  between 
Socrates  and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placing  felicity  in  an 
equal  and  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the  sophist  in 
much  desiring  and  much  enjojring,  they  fell  from 
argument  to  ill  words :  the  sophist  saying  that  Socrates' 
felicity  was  the  felicity  of  a  block  or  stone  ;  and  Socrates 
saying  that  the  sophist's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  ono 
that  had  the  itch,  who  did  nothing  but  itch  and  scratch. 
And  both  these  opinions  do  not  want  their  supports. 
For  the  opinion  of  Socrates  is  much  upheld  by  tho 
general  consent  even  of  the  Epicures  themselves,  that 
virtue  beareth  a  great  part  in  felicity;  and  if  so, 
certain  it  is,  that  virtue  hath  more  use  in  clear* 
ing  perturbations  than  in  compassing  desires.  The 
sophist's  opinion  is  much  favoured  by  the  assertion 
we  last  spake  of,  that  good  of  advancement  is 
greater  than  good  of  simple  preservation  ;  because 
every  obtaining  a  desire  hath  a  show  of  advance- 
ment, as  motion  though  in  a  circle  hath  a  show  of 
progression. 

6.  But  the  second  question,  decided  the  trie  way, 
maketh  the  former  superfluous.  For  can  it  be  doubted, 
but  that  there  are  some  who  take  more  pleasure  in 
enjoying  pleasures  than  some  other,  and  yet,  neverthe- 
less, are  less  ♦roubled  with  the  loss  or  leaving  of  them  ? 
So  as  this  same, '  Non  uti  ut  non  appetas,  non  appetero 
ut  non  metuas,  sunt  animi  pusilli  et  diffidentis.'  And 
it  seemeth  to  me,  that  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers  are  more  fearful  and  cautionary  than  tho 
nature  of  things  requireth.  So  have  they  increased 
the  fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it.  For  when  they 
would  have  a  man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a  discipline 
or  preparation  to  die,  they  must  needs  make  men 
think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy,  against  whom  there 
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is  no  end  of  preparing.    Better  saith  the  poet : 

Qui  finem  vitae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae. 

So  have  they  sought  to  make  men's  minds  too  uniform 
and  harmonica!,    by  not  breaking  them  sufficiently 
to  contrary  motions:  the  reason  whereof  I  suppose  to 
be,  because  they  themselves  were  men  dedicated  to 
a  private,  free,  and  unapplied  course  of  life.     For  as 
we  see,  upon  the  lute  or  like  instrument,  a  ground, 
though  it  be  sweet  and  have  show  of  many  changes, 
yet  breaketh  not  the  hand  to  such  strange  and  hard 
stops  and  passages,  as  a  set  song  or  voluntary  ;   much 
after  the  same  manner  was  the  diversity  between  a 
philosophical  and  a  civil  life.     And  therefore  men  are 
to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  jewellers ;    who,  if  there  be 
a  grain,  or  a  cloud,  or  an  ice  which  may  be  ground 
forth  without  taking  too  much  of  the  stone,  they  help 
it;    but  if  it  should  lessen  and  abate  the  stone  too 
much,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it :  so  ought  men  so 
to  procure  serenity  as  they  destroy  not  magnanimity. 
6.     Having   therefore   deduced   the   gowi   of   man 
which  is  private  and  particular,  as  far  as  seemeth  fit, 
we  will  now  return  to  that  good  of  man  which  respecteth 
and  beholdeth  society,   which  we  may  term  duty ; 
because  the  term  of  duty  is  more  proper  to  a  mind 
well  framed  and  disposed  towards  others,  as  the  term 
of  virtue  is  applied  to  a  mind  well  formed  and  com- 
posed in  itself :   though  neither  can  a  man  understand 
virtue  without  some  relation   to  society,   nor  duty 
without  an  inward  disposition.     This  part  may  seem 
at  first  to  pertain  to  science  civil  and  politic  :   but  not 
if  it  be  well  observed.    For  it  concerneth  the  regiment 
and  government  of  every  man  over  himself,  and  not 
over  others.     And  as  in  architecture  the  direction  of 
framing  the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  building, 
is  not  the  same  with  the  manner  of  joining  them  and 
erecting  the  building ;  and  in  mechanicals,  the  direc- 
tion how  to  frame  an  instrument  or  engine,  is  not  the 
same  with  the  manner  of  setting  it  on  work  and  employ- 
ing it ;   and  yet  nevertheless  in  expressing  of  the  one 
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3rou  incidently  express  the  aptness  towards  the  other ; 
8o  the  doctrine  of  conjugation  of  men  in  society  differeth 
from  that  of  their  conformity  thereunto. 

7.  This  part  of  duty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts : 
the  common  duty  of  every  man,  as  a  man  or  member 
of  a  state ;  the  other,  the  respective  or  special  duty  of 
every  man,  in  his  profession,  vocation,  and  place. 
The  first  of  these  is  extant  and  well  laboured,  as 
hath  been  said.  The  second  likewise  I  may  report 
rather  dispersed  than  deficient;  which  manner  of 
dispersed  writing  in  this  kind  of  argument  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  best.  For  who  can  take  upon  him  to 
write  of  the  proper  duty,  virtue,  challenge,  and  right 
of  every  several  vocation,  profession,  and  place  ?  For 
although  sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more  than 
a  gamester,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  arrogant 
than  sound,  *  That  the  vale  best  discoveretb  the  hill ' ; 
yet  there  is  small  doubt  but  that  men  can  write  best 
and  most  really  and  materially  in  their  own  profes- 
sions ;  and  that  the  writing  of  speculative  men  of 
active  matter  for  the  most  part  doth  seem  to  men  of 
experience,  as  Phormio's  argument  of  the  wars  seemed 
to  Hannibal,  to  be  but  dreams  and  dotage.  Only  there 
is  one  vice  which  accompanieth  them  that  write  in 
their  own  professions,  that  they  magnify  them  in 
excess.  But  generally  it  were  to  be  wished  (as  that 
which  would  make  learning  indeed  solid  and  fruitful) 
that  active  men  would  or  could  become  writers. 

8.  In  which  kind  I  cannot  but  mention,  ?ionoris 
causa,  your  Majesty's  excellent  book  touching  the  duty 
of  a  king:  a  work  richly  compounded  of  divinity, 
morality,  and  policy,  with  great  aspersion  of  all  other 
arts ;  and  being  in  mine  opinion  one  of  the  most  sound 
and  healthful  writing  that  I  have  read  ;  not  distem- 
pered in  the  heat  of  invention,  nor  in  the  coldness  of 
negligence;  not  sick  of  dizziness,  as  those  are  who 
leese  themselves  in  their  order,  nor  of  convulsions,  as 
those  which  cramp  in  matters  impertinent ;  not  savour- 
ing of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as  those  do  who  seek  to 
please  the  reader  more  than  nature  beareth  ;  and  chiefly 
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well  disposed  in  the  spirits  thereof,  being  agreeable  to 
truth  and  apt  for  action ;  and  far  removed  from  that 
natural  infirmity,  whereunto  I  noted  those  that  write 
in  their  own  professions  to  be  subject,  which  is,  that 
they  exalt  it  above  measure.     For  your  Majesty  hath 
truly  described,  not  a  king  of  Assyria  or  Persia  in  their 
extern  glory,  but  a  Moses  or  a  David,  pastors  of  their 
people.    Neither  can  I  ever  leeso  out  of  my  remem- 
brance  what  I  lieard  your  Majesty  in  the  same  sacred 
spirit  of  government  deliver  in  a  great  cause  of  iudi- 
cature,  which  was,  'That  kings  ruled  by  their  laws, 
as  God  did  by  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  ought  as  rarely 
to  put  m  use  their  supreme  prerogative,  as  God  doth 
Ins  power  of  working  miracles.'    And  yet  notwith- 
standing, in  your  book  of  a  free  monarchy,  you  do  well 
give  men  to  understand,  that  you  know  the  plenitude 
of  the  power  and  right  of  a  king,  as  well  as  the  circle 
of  his  oflice  and  duty.     Thus  have  I  presumed  to  allege 
this  exceUent  writing  of  your  Majesty,  as  a  prime  or 
eminent  example  of  tractates  concerning  special  and 
respective  duties :  wherein  I  should  have  said  as  much. 
If  It  had  been  written  a  thousand  years  since.    Neither 
am  I  moved  with  certain  courtly  decencies,  which  esteem 
It  tlattery  to  praise  in  presence.     No,  it  is  flattery  to 
praise  m  absence ;   that  is,  when  either  the  virtue  is 
absent,  or  the  occasion  is  absent ;   and  so  the  praise 
n  "J^^^.*"'*^;  ^^^  ^orc^d'  either  in  truth  or  in  time. 
«ut  let  Cicero  be  read  in  his  oration  pro  MarceUo,  which 
IS  nothing  but  an  excellent  table  of  Caesar's  virtue,  and 
made  to  his  face  ;   besides  the  example  of  many  other 
excellent  persons,  wiser  a  great  deal  than  such  observers ; 
and  we  will  never  doubt,  upon  a  full  occasion,  to  cive 
just  praises  to  present  or  absent. 

9.  But  to  return:  there  belongeth  further  *o  the 
Handhng  of  this  part,  touching  the  duties  of  professions 
and  vocations,  a  relative  or  opposite,  touching  the 
trauds,  cautels,  impostures,  and  vices  of  every  pro- 
fession, which  hath  been  likewise  handled :  but  how  ? 
mtier  m  a  satire  and  cynically,  than  seriously  and 
wisely :  for  men  have  rather  sought  by  wit  to  deride 
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and  traduce  much  of  that  which  is  good  in  professions, 
than  with  judgement  to  discover  and  sever  that  which 
is  corrupt.  For,  as  Salomon  saith,  he  that  cometh  to 
seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to  scorn  and  censure, 
shall  be  sure  to  find  matter  for  his  humour,  but  no 
j>t  cauuii$  matter  for  his  instruction  :  *  Quaerenti 
tt  maiu  derisori  scientiam  ipsa  se  abscondit ;  sed 

artibtii.  gtudioso  fit  obviam.'    But  the  managing 

of  this  argument  with  mtegrity  and  truth,  which  I  note 
as  deficient,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  forti- 
fications for  honesty  and  virtue  that  can  be  planted. 
For,  as  the  fable  goeth  of  the  basilisk,  that  if  he  see 
you  first,  you  die  for  it ;  but  if  you  see  him  first,  he 
dieth :  so  is  it  with  deceits  and  evil  arts ;  which,  if 
they  be  first  espied  they  leese  their  life ;  but  if  they 
prevent,  they  endanger.  So  that  we  are  much  be- 
holden to  Machiavel  and  others,  that  write  what  men 
do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not 
possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the  columbine 
innocency,  except  men  know  exactly  all  the  conditions 
of  the  serpent ;  his  baseness  and  going  upon  his  belly, 
his  volubility  and  lubricity,  his  envy  and  sting,  and  the 
rest ;  that  is,  all  forms  and  natures  of  evil.  For  with- 
out this,  virtue  lieth  open  and  unfenced.  Nay,  an  honest 
man  can  do  no  good  upon  those  that  are  wicked,  to 
reclaim  them,  without  the  help  of  the  knowledge  of 
evil.  For  men  of  corrupted  minds  presuppose  that 
honesty  groweth  out  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  be- 
lieving of  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  men's  exterior 
language.  So  as,  except  you  can  make  them  perceive 
that  you  know  the  utmost  reaches  of  their  own  corrupt 
opinions,  they  despise  all  morality.  '  Non  recipit 
stultus  verba  prudentiae,  nisi  ea  dixeris  quae  versantur 
in  corde  ejus.* 

10.  Unto  this  part,  touching  respective  duty,  dotu 
also  appertain  the  duties  between  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  master  and  servant.  So  likewise  the 
laws  o5  friendship  and  gratitude,  the  civil  bond  of  com- 
panies, colleges,  and  poUtic  bodies,  of  neighbourhood ; 
and  all  other  proportionate  duties ;  not  as  they  are  parts 
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ofgoTemmentandsocietv  but  im  *^  «i,<i> «..    •       *  . 
mind  of  particular  peSons*  ^  *^*  ^~"'"^  *»'  *^« 

cie"-d?th  Unli?VsrnnT«  good  respecting  .0- 
iDfelix.  utcunque  ferent  ea  fata  minorcs 

tyrant  being  iL  uaur^^rXy  we  eufvid^^H  ' '"'"^  °^  * 
some  holdinff  that  sprvif.wi  ^  were  divided  m  opinion  ; 

and  otherTtLt  t^anTy  w^^^^  «(  ^vils, 

and  a  number  of  the  like  c^-  l^JZ  *'""",  *  ^*^''  ^»'- ' 
duty.  Amongst  wLch  ih^  J  .1  ^"".^  °' ''^"'P^^ti^e 
frequent,  wS  t^e  oLh      ^^  **"  °^^*'"  '«  **»«  '"ost 

8pon8oremfuturaenonhabe8'^r!n^  J»stitiae  habes, 
which  are  just  iT^rl^J^t^'A  i  "V®^  ^"^"^  t^'ng« 
divine  ProWde^c,^^    sn  ;^  ^^^  ^"'"''^  *^  **^ 

general  partouchin/th«  ^t"  ""f  ^^^  S"  ''■°«»  *^^« 
good.     *^       ^uc^^ng  the  exemplar  and  description  of 

S'-f-y^.ti^t    belongeth  Canto      '^'««.™ 
without  which  part  the  former  Memeth    * •■ 

.^t^ifrec'nt.l^e"  17?-^*-  which 


lin 
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foerit  Tirtutem  quidem  noMo.  acquirondae  autom  ejus 
modos  et  rias  ignoraro.    Non  enim  de  virtute  tantom. 
qua  specie  »it,  quaerondum  est,  sed  et  quomodo  suicopiam 
faciat :   utrumque  enim  volumus,  et  rem  ipsam  nosso. 
etoius  compotes  fieri:  hocautemex  vot.  nonsuccedet. 
nisi  sciamus  et  ex  quibus  et  quomodo.     In  such  full 
words  and  with  such  iteration  doth  he  mculcate  thu 
part.    So  saith  Cicero  in  great  commendation  of  Cato 
the  second,  that  he  had  applied  himself  to  philosophy. 
•Non  ita  disputandi  causa,  sed  ita  vivendi.     And 
although  the  neglect  of  our  times,  wherein  few  .len  do 
hold  any  consultations  touching  the  reformation  of 
their  life  (as  Seneca  excellently  saith.     Do  partibus 
Titae  quisque  deliberat,  de  summa  nemo  ).  may  make 
this  part  seem  superfluous  ;  yet  I  must  conclude  with 
that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  *  Qui  gravi  morbo  cor- 
reoti  dolores  non  sentiunt.  us  mens  aegrotat,      iney 
need  medicine,  not  only  to  assuage  the  disease,  but  to 
awake  the  sense.     And  if  it  be  said,  that  the  cure  o 
men's  minds  belongeth  to  sacred  divinity,  it  is  most 
true :  but  yet  moral  philosophy  mav  be  preferred  unto 
her  as  a  wise  servant  and  humble  handmaid,    lor  as 
the  Psalm  saith.  '  That  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  look 
perpetually  towards  the  mistress.'  and  yet  no  doubt 
Sany  things  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  handmaid. 
to  discern  of  the  mistress'  will ;  so  ought  moral  philo- 
sophy to  give  a  constant  attention  to  the  doctrines  ot 
divinity,  Ind  yet  so  as  it  may  yield  of  herself  (within 
due  limits)  many  sound  and  profitable  directions. 

2.  This  part  therefore,  because  of  the  excellency 
thereof.  I  cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that  it  u 
not  reduced  to  written  inquiry:  the  rather,  because 
it  consistoth  of  much  matter,  wherein  both  speech  and 
action  is  often  conversant ;  and  such  wherein  the  com- 
mon talk  of  men  (which  is  rare,  but  yet  cometh  some- 
times  to  pass)  is  wiser  than  their  books.  It  is  reason- 
able therefore  that  we  propound  it  m  the  more  par- 
ticularity, both  for  the  worthiness,  and  because  wo 
may  axjquit  ourselves  for  reporting  it  deficient ;  which 
aeemeth  almost  incredible,  and  is  otherwise  conceived 
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thereof,  that  it  mv  an^lr  It  T^"  ^®*^  °^  Po'nt- 
whether  it  be  exu/t.  '^^      """  '^*'*''  ''^*'  »'  ".and 

3.  First  therefore  in  this   hm  in  «ii  ♦!,•  ... 

practical,  we  ought  to  oMt  unM?/    '•""«"  '^'"''^  »ro 
our  power,  and  what  not "fnr?!,'  '^*'0"°t.  what  is  in 

by  Ly  of  altcrlt  on  but  tSa  01^"  k°**^  ^ '^«"^' ^»^»» 
tion  only.  The  huBbkndmin  "^^^^ ^^  ^^y  of  applica- 
the  nature  of  the  earlJ"nor  ?u. ?°°*  command,  ndlher 
no  more  can  thrphylTan  t  J^°""  "' '^°  ^«*^»»«' J 

patient,  nor  the  iar£tforcidentr"so-"Hr  ^'.  ^»»« 
and  cure  of  the  mind  of  m!n    f  "    Vu-^^"*  ***°  °"''jre 

our  command;  no  nts  of  ^atu'r.?  ^'"^  *"•«  ^^'^^^^^ 
For  to  the  baHis  o  the  on.?  «n  '•  Jt"^  P°'".*"  °'  '«^*"ne. 
other  our  work  "/iti^d  k^^'tied'  Tn'ih"r%°K'- *'" 
therefore  ,t  is  left  unto  us  to  proceed  b;."aXionr 

^daolilrwTe      "'°'°"^''°'''-*'"-'- 
Vincenda  est  omm,  Natura  ferendo. 

-trxa^tzv^^^^^^^^^ 

and  contrary;  which  is  tiafnT^''^'^'?^•*^  ^^'°'"^« 
accommodating  or  aDDlvina  P'^eP^^'^lJ^hich  we  call 
application  resleth  prSfcfpX  in  ^J^  '^'  ^'^^^^^  ^^ 
tmct  knowledge  of  the  Si  f  ?  l^""  ^'^^^^  '^nd  dis- 
unto  which  we^do  apX^  for  w^V'^^'^T  disposition, 
exce^  we  first  tak^^l^asur^Tthr^^^^^^   a  garment. 

-tVr«t"nd^S"rurSS^^  ^^^'^'^^  -'  to 

of  the  Heveral  chwactP^  1  /^"*'°'^  *"^  description* 
and  diapositbnsT  «S?iX  h  °'^"  ^'  °^^"'«  ^^^turea 
differenc^M  which  ;reSr^>,^.'"«?-««ar^  to  thoso 
and  causes  ofX  rMror^?l'°,^"'«t^^«'o»ntain« 
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tion.  For  if  it  dewnre  to  be  considered,  that  there 
are  mindi  which  are  proportioned  to  great  mattert, 
and  others  to  small  (which  Aristotle  handleth  or  ought 
3  have  handled  by  the  name  of  magnanimity),  doth 
it  not  deserve  as  woU  to  be  considered,  that  t-.ere  are 
minds  proportioned  tr  intend  many  matters,  and  others 
to  £*w  ?  So  that  some  can  divide  themselves :  others 
can  perchance  do  exactly  well,  but  it  must  be  but  m 
few  things  at  once :  and  so  there  cometh  to  be  a  narrow- 
ness  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  pusillanimity.  And  agam, 
that  some  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which  may 
be  dispatched  at  once,  or  within  a  short  return  of  time ; 
others  to  that  which  begins  afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won 
with  length  of  pursuit : 

Jam  turn  tenditque  fovetque. 

So  that  there  may  be  fitly  said  to  be  a  longanimity, 
which  is  commonly  also  ascribed  to  God  as  a  magna- 
nimity.    So  further  deserved  it  to  be  considered  by 
Aristotle,  '  That  there  is  a  disposition  in  conversation 
(supposing  it  in  things  which  do  in  no  sort  touch  or 
concern  a  man's  self)  to  soothe  and  please  ;  and  a  dis- 
position contrary  to  contradict  and  cross    :  anddeserv- 
eth  it  not  much  better  to  be  considered,  '  That  there 
is  a  disposition,  not  in  conversation  or  talk,  but  in 
matter  of  more  serious  nature  (and  supposing  it  still 
in  things  merely  indifferent),  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
good  of  another :  and  a  disposition  contrariwise,  to  take 
distaste  at  the  good  of  another  ?  '  which  is  that  properly 
which  we  call  good  nature  or  ill  nature,  benignity  or 
malignity :   and  therefore  I  cannot  sufficiently  marvel 
that  this  part  of  knowledge,  touching  the  several  charac- 
ters of  natures  and  dispositions,  should  be  omitted  both 
in  morality  and  policy ;   considering  it  is  of  so  great 
ministry  and  suppeditation  to  them  both.    A  man 
shall  find  in  the  traditions  of  astrology  some  pretty  and 
apt  divisions  of  men's  natures,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominances of  the  planets ;  lovers  of  quiet,  lovers  o 
action,  lovers  of  victory,  lovers  of  honour,  lovers  oi 
pleasure,  lovers  of  arts,  lovers  of  change,  and  so  fortn. 
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ihShll^rH.!^**  *"  ?•  '^■*  •«'*  o'  ^^  relation. 
Tf  tSi  2L^^*°i?*'^*'?»"^>*»«  conclave!,  the  natural 
of  the  sereral  cardinala  handsomely  and  Uvely  va^Ud 

forence  the  denomination,  of  wn.itive/dn^^fomaT 
real,  humorou.,  certain. '  huomo  di  primk  SreSe* 
huomo  di  ultima  imprcione.'  and  the  likV^Sd  iSt 

words,  but  i.  not  fixed  in  inauirv     Vnf  *u^  ,!:-»•*• 
.re  found  (m«.v  of  th.S)  Zt?;  JiTclS:  ^o  p^^Z" 
Ki,*!" '  ''^"°"  •"  '•»'«  »  «>•  greater!  Sw 

moughtbemadeofthemforuaeofliX:  ^ 

-MnK  i^"°**  ^^''^J'*"**  we  those  impressions  of  nature 
which  are  imposed  upon  the  mind  V  the  .ex  by  the 
Ta  iy/»»«.J««>o«' by  health  and  siciknes..  by  hfaut? 

^t  extT  ^^n5°^  ' -^  ^?u"'  ^^^'^'^  "•  inhefent  anS 
extern  f^rtnL""*  *«*"*'  .*^°~  '^^^^h  are  caused  by 
rich^  ^n?^;  *  •  "°^«'«»«"fy.  nobility,  obscure  birth, 
riches,  want,  magistracy,  privateness.  prosperity  ad 

^T;*^  Jrarf'«.  and  the  like.  And  thereZf  wo 
ETnifi  ^""i^u"  ^^''^^^  »*  *  '^o'^der  to  see  an  o?d  mln 
beneficent,    'benignitas   huju.   ut  adolescontu li  ^at" 

^'t  i^^rthj'g'*^  tha/severity  of  rcr^Se  w  s 
^o^  ^  .,  Cretans,  mcrepa  eos  dure.'  uoon  th« 
fc  mS^'L^r  '°""*^'  'C^etense.  ^m^^^men 

null  *'  ^'*^  ^^^  *o  desire  contradictories  •  •  Sed 
plerumque  regiae  voluntates.  ut  vehementc.  sunt  slo 

Sm^h  hJ^rSlT  '^  "^»  adyersae/    tLXs'o^! 

awposition:     solu.  Vespasianua  mutatus  in  m«Unii' 


I! 
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ing  of  fortune,  than  in  the  ineresM  of  fortune  t  *  Divi* 
tiM  ti  affluant,  nolite  cor  apponere.'  These  obienra- 
tionn  and  the  like  I  deny  not  but  are  touched  a  little  by 
Ariatotle  as  in  passr.ge  in  his  Rhetorics,  and  are  bandied 
in  some  scattered  discourses :  but  they  were  nerer  in* 
corporate  into  moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  do 
eMentially  appertain  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  the  diversity 
of  grounds  and  moulds  doth  to  agriculture,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  complexions  and  con* 
stitutions  doth  to  the  physician ;  except  we  mean  to 
follow  the  indiscretion  of  empirics,  which  minister  the 
same  medicines  to  all  patients. 

0.  Another  article  of  this  knowledge  is  the  inquiry 
touching  the  affections ;  for  as  in  medicining  of  the 
body,  it  is  in  crder  first  to  know  the  divers  complexions 
and  constitutions ;  secondly,  the  diseases ;  and  lastly, 
the  cures :  so  in  medicining  of  the  mind,  after  know* 
ledge  of  the  divers  characters  of  men's  natures,  it 
foUoweth  in  order  to  know  the  diseases  and  infirmitiee 
of  the  mind,  which  are  no  other  than  the  perturbations 
and  distempers  of  the  affections.  For  as  the  ancient 
politiques  in  popular  estates  were  wont  to  compare  the 
poople  to  the  soa,  and  the  orators  to  the  winds ;  be- 
cause as  the  sea  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet,  if 
the  winds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it ;  so  the  people 
would  be  peaceable  and  tractable,  if  the  seditious  orators 
did  not  set  them  in  working  and  agitation :  so  it  may 
be  fitly  said,  that  the  mind  in  the  nature  thereof  would 
be  temperate  and  stayed,  if  the  affections,  as  winds,  did 
not  put  it  into  tumult  and  perturbation.  And  here 
again  I  find  strange,  as  before,  that  Aristotle  should 
have  written  divers  volumes  of  Ethics,  and  never  handled 
the  affections,  which  is  the  principal  subject  thereof ; 
and  yet  in  his  Rhetorics,  where  the;  are  considered 
but  collaterally  and  in  a  second  degree  (as  they  may  be 
moved  by  speech),  hr  findeth  place  for  them,  and  hand- 
leth  them  well  for  the  quantity ;  but  where  their  true 
place  is,  ho  pretermitteth  them.  For  it  is  not  his 
disputations  about  pleasure  and  pain  that  can  satisfy 
this  inquiry,  no  more  than  he  that  should  generally 
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bindle  \h»  lutue  of  light  can  be  aaid  to  hAodfe  the 
n*ttre  of  ooloura;  for  pleaiun  Mid  pain  •»  to  the 
pwucukp  •ffectioM.  M  Tight  it  to  particuUr  coloun. 
Better  travail^  I  •uppoie.  had  the  Stoice  taken  hi  thie 
argittent,  m  far  aa  I  can  gather  by  that  which  we  have 
at  i«i.ond  hand.  But  yet  it  is  hVe  it  waa  after  their 
manner,  rather  in  tubtilty  of  definitioni  (which  in 
a  iubject  of  thu  nature  are  but  curioeitiee),  than  in 

niewue  I  find  some  particular  writings  of  an  efeitant 
nature,  touching  some  of  the  affecUoii ;  as  of  i^er! 
of  comfort  upon  adverse  accidents,  of  tendemeu  of 
countenance,  and  other.    But  the  poets  and  ^ten 
of  histones  are  the  best  doctors  o/this  knowled« ; 
where  we  may  find  Minted  forth  with  great  Ufer^ow 
offections  are  kmcUed  and  incited ;   anS  how  pi:cified 
and  refrained ;  and  how  again  contained  from  act  and 
further  dMree;   how  they  disclose  themselves;   how 
they  work;    how  they  vary;    how  they  gather  and 
fJiv  '  *u     i*^®/  ?"  enwrapped  one  within  another ; 
and  how  they  do  Sght  and  encounter  one  with  another 
?hi.  SSf^.    1  ^'^^  particularities.    Amongst  the  which 
this  last  IS  of  special  use  in  moral  and  civU  matters ; 
how,  I  say,  to  set  affection  against  affection,  and  to 
S!l  L**"f  ^^  another ;  even  as  we  use  to  hunt  beast 
S^oif"  •  *°i^y  ^^  ^'^^  ^'"^^  ^hich  otherwise 

in^^il  »  «^^^^^  ^?'»t  excellent  use  oi^aetnium 
ana  poena,  whereby  civil  states  conBist :  employing  tho 
predominant  affections  of  fear  and  hope,  for  the  sup- 
PTMsmg  and  brid  ing  the  rest.  For  as  i;i  the  govetS- 
f^Sl«  '!t*®*  '^^  Bometimes  necessary  to  bridle  one 
laction  with  another,  so  it  is  in  th«  government  within, 
nnr*™^  *^°"®  T  ^°J^'>^  pomts  which  are  within 

?S  ^Tli^'T^^"'*'  *r^  ^"''^  'o'c«  an<l  operation  upon 
^e  nund.  to  affect  the  will  and  appetiteVand  to  alter 

S^  V'^K-f ^'^^^^'^y  ^"8***  *^  ^»^«  ^»ndled  custom, 
exercise,  habit,  education,  example,  imitation,  emu- 

to^Y^f 'T^i:  '"!"?'  P"^*  '*P^°°''  exhortation, 
wane,  laws,  books,  studies :  these  as  they  have  detow 
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minftte  vm  in  monUUet,  from  tbete  the  mind  rafferttb : 
nnd  of  ih«M  are  •uoh  receipts  and  regiments  con- 
pounded  ftnd  deaoribed,  m  msy  senre  to  recorer  or 
preeerre  the  health  and  good  eetate  of  the  m'nd, 
M  far  as  pertaineth  to  human  medicine:  of  wtiioh 
numlMr  we  will  insist  upon  some  one  or  two,  ss  an 
example  of  the  rest,  because  it  were  too  long  to  pmse. 
cute  all ;  and  therefore  we  do  resunM  custom  and 
habit  to  speak  of. 

8.  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seemeth  to  me  a  negligent 
0|Hnion,  that  of  those  things  which  consist  by  asture, 
nothing  can  be  changed  by  custom ;  using  for  eiample, 
that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  ten  thousand  times  up,  it  wilt 
not  learn  to  ascend ;  and  that  by  often  seeing  or  hearing, 
W0  do  not  learn  to  see  or  hear  the  better.  For  though 
this  principle  be  true  in  things  wherein  nature  is  per* 
•mptory  (tne  reason  whereof  we  cannot  now  stana  to 
discuss),  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  things  wherein  nature 
admitteth  a  latitude.  For  he  mought  see  that  a  strait 
gloTe  will  come  more  easilpr  on  with  vse ;  and  that  a 
wand  will  by  use  bend  otherwise  than  ifc  grew ;  and 
that  by  use  of  the  voice  we  speak  louder  and  b.  ungct ; 
and  that  by  use  of  enduring  neat  or  coK^  we  endure  it 
the  better,  and  the  like :  which  latter  sort  have  a  nearer 
resemblance  unto  that  subject  of  manners  he  handleth. 
than  those  instances  which  he  allegeth.  But  allowing 
his  conclusion,  that  virtues  and  ''^es  consist  in  habit, 
he  ought  so  much  the  more  to  have  taught  the  manner 
of  superinducing  that  habit :  for  there  be  many  pre- 
cepts  of  the  wise  ordering  the  exercises  of  the  mind, 
as  there  is  of  ordering  the  exercises  of  the  body ;  whereof 
we  will  recite  a  few. 

9.  The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not  at 
the  first,  either  too  high  a  strain,  or  too  weak :  for  if 
too  high,  in  a  diffident  nature  you  discourage,  in  a  con- 
fident nature  you  breed  an  opinion  of  facility,  and  so 
ft  sloth ;  and  in  all  natures  you  breed  a  further  ex- 
pectation than  can  hold  out,  and  so  an  insatisfaction 
m  the  end :  if  too  weak,  of  the  other  side,  you  may  not 
look  to  perform  end  overcome  any  great  task. 
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10.  «4Botlier  pncept  it.  to  pnctue  aU  thinn  ehiefly 
ftt  tw  MTenl  tiniM.  th«  one  wtmn  the  mind  b  best  diii 
poiwi,  the  other  when  »t  ii  wont  dispowKi ;  th»l  by  the 
one  you  BMy  nin  •  groat  itep.  by  the  other  you  may 
work  out  the  knoU  and  atonda  of  the  mind,  aod  make 
the  middle  timet  the  more  eaay  and  pleatant. 

11.  Another  precept  it.  that  which  Ariatotle  men- 
tioneth  by  the  way,  which  it  to  bear  erer  towarda  the 
eontranr  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we  are  Iw  nature 
inclined ;  like  unto  the  rowing  againat  the  ttream.  or 
making  a  wand  ttraigiit  by  bending  him  contrary  to 
bit  natural  crookedneta.  ' 

12.  Another  precept  it.  that  tho  mind  it  brought  to 
anything  better,  and  with  more  aweetneat  and  happi- 
ncM,  If  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  not  Erat  in  tlio 
intention,  but  tantmam  aliud  agendo,  becaute  of  tho 
natural  hatred  of  the  mind  againat  neccasity  and  con- 
atramt.  Many  other  azioma  there  are  touching  tho 
managing  of  ezeroiae  and  cuatom ;  which  being  so 
conducted,  doth  prore  indeed  another  nature ;  but 
being  goremed  by  chance,  doth  commonly  prove  but 
an  ape  of  nature,  and  bringeth  forth  that  which  ia  lamo 
ftnd  counterfeit. 

13.  So  if  we  ahould  handle  bookt  and  atudiea.  and 
What  influence  and  operation  they  have  upon  manners, 
are  there  not  divert  precepta  of  great  caution  and  direc- 
tion appertaining  thereunto?  Did  not  one  of  tho 
fathera  m  great  mdignation  call  poeay  vipum  daemonum, 
becaute  it  mcreaaeth  temptationt.  per  rbationa,  and 
vam  opiniona  ?  It  not  the  opiniot  of  Aristotle  worthy 
to  ^regarded,  wherein  he  saith.  That  young  men  are 
no  fit  auditpra  of  moral  philosophy,  because  they  are 
not  settled  from  the  boiling  heat  of  their  affectiont,  nor 
attempered  with  tiro«  and  experience  ?  And  doth  it 
not  hereof  come,  that  those  excellent  booka  and  dis- 
coursee  of  the  ancient  writers  (whereby  they  have 
per8ua<tod  unto  virtuo  moat  effectually,  by  representing 
ner  m  ttete  and  majesty,  and  popular  opinions  against 
virtue  m  their  parasites'  coatt  fit  to  be  scorned  and 
aended).  are  of  to  little  effect  towarda  honetty  of  Ufe, 
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because  they  are  not  read  and  revolved  by  men  in  their 
mature  and  settled  years,  but  confined  almost  to  boys 
and  beginners  ?  But  is  it  not  true  also,  that  much 
less  young  men  are  fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy, 
till  they  have  been  thoroughly  seasoned  in  religion  and 
morality  ;  lest  their  judgements  be  corrupted,  and  made 
apt  to  think  that  there  are  no  true  differences  of  things, 
but  according  to  utility  and  fortune,  as  the  verse  de- 
scribes it,  *  IVosperum  et  felix  scelus  virtus  vocatur ' ; 
and  again,  '  lUe  crucem  pretium  sceleris  tulit,  hie 
diadema  * :  which  the  poets  do  speak  satirically,  and 
in  indignation  on  virtue's  behalf ;  but  books  of  policy 
do  speak  it  seriously  and  positively  ;  for  so  it  pleaseth 
Machiavel  to  say, '  That  if  Caesar  had  been  overthrown, 
he  would  have  been  more  odious  than  ever  was  Catiline' ; 
as  if  there  had  been  no  difference,  but  in  fortune,  be- 
tween a  very  fury  of  lust  and  blood,  and  the  most  ex- 
cellent spirit  (his  ambition  reserved)  of  the  world  ? 
Again,  is  there  not  a  caution  likewise  to  be  given  of  the 
doctrines  of  moralities  themselves  (some  kinds  of  them), 
lest  they  make  men  too  precise,  brrogant,  incompatible ; 
as  Cicero  saith  of  Cato,  '  In  Marco  Catone  haec  bona 
quae  videmus  divina  et  egregia,  ipsius  scitote  esse  pro- 
pria ;  quae  nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sunt  omnia 
non  a  natura,  sed  a  magistro  ? '  Many  other  axioms 
and  advices  there  are  touching  those  proprieties  and 
effects,  which  studies  do  infuse  and  instil  into  manners. 
And  so  likewise  is  there  touching  the  use  of  all  those 
other  points,  of  company,  fame,  laws,  and  the  rest, 
which  we  recited  in  the  beginning  in  the  doctrine  of 
morality. 

14.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind  that 
seemeth  yet  more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  the  rest, 
and  is  built  upon  this  ground  ;  that  the  minds  of  1 
men  are  at  some  times  in  a  state  more  perfect,  and  at 
other  times  in  a  state  more  depraved.  The  purpose 
therefore  of  this  practice  is  to  fix  and  cherish  the  good 
hours  of  the  mind,  and  to  obliterate  and  take  forth  the 
evil.  The  fixing  of  the  good  hath  been  practised  by 
two  means,  vows  or  constant  resolutions,  and  obeerv- 
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anoM  or  exercises ;  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  so 
much  in  themselves,  as  because  they  keep  the  mind  in 
continual  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  evil  hath 
been  practised  by  two  means,  some  kind  of  redemption 
or  expiation  of  that  which  is  past,  and  an  inception  or 
account  de  novo  for  the  time  to  come.  But  tbia  part 
seemeth  sacred  and  reUgious,  and  justly ;  for  aU  good 
moral  philosophy  (as  was  said)  is  but  an  handmaid  to 
rehgion. 

15.  Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  last  point. 
which  IS  of  all  other  means  the  most  compendioua  and 
summary,  and  again,  the  most  noble  and  eflFectual  to 
the  reducmg  of  the  mind  unto  virtue  and  good  estate  • 
which  IS,  the  electing  and  propounding  unto  a  man's 
self  good  and  virtuous  ends  of  his  life,  such  as  may  be 
in  a  reasonable  sort  within  his  compass  to  attain     F<* 
if  these  two  things  be  supposed,  that  a  man  set 'before 
him  honest  and  good  ends,  and  again,  that  he  be 
resolute,  constant,  and  true  unto  them  ;  it  will  follow 
that  he  shall  mould  himself  into  all  virtue  at  once. 
And  this  IS  indeed  like  the  work  of  nature ;   whereas 
the  other  course  is  like  the  work  of  the  hand.    For  as 
when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he  shapes  only  that 
part  whereupon  he  worketh  ;  as  if  he  be  upon  the  face. 
that  part  which  shall  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude  stone 
BtiiJ,  till  such  time  as  he  comes  to  it.    But  contrariwise 
when  nature  makes  a  flower  or  living  creature,  she 
formeth  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  time.    So 
m  obtainmg  virtue  by  habit,  while  a  man  practiseth 
temperance,  he  doth  not  profit  much  to  fortitude,  nor 
the  like :  but  when  he  dedicateth  and  appheth  himself 
to  good  ends,  look,  what  virtue  soever  the  pursuit  and 
passage  towards  those  ends  doth  commend  unto  him 
hfrnli/T"'^  ?^  a  precedent  disposition  to  confoml 
Jt^^    t J«reunto.    Which  state  of  mind  Aristotle  doth 
!fi^®°i^  ®^P^^  himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
called  virtuous,  but  divine:  his  words  are  these  •  'Im- 
?™    V   *^*®.™  consentaneum  est  opponere  earn,  quae 
supra  humanitatem  eat,  heroicam  sive  divinam  vSlu- 
tern   :  and  a  little  after,  '  Nam  ut  ferae  neque  vitium 
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ne^ae  virtus  est,  sio  neque  Dei :  sed  hio  quidem  statu^i 
altius  quiddam  virtute  est,  ille  aliud  quiadam  a  vitio.' 
And  therefore  we  may  see  what  cebitude  of  honour 
Plinius  Seoundus  attributeth  to  Trajan  in  his  funeral 
oration ;  where  he  said,  *  That  men  needed  to  make  no 
other  prayers  to  the  gods,  but  that  they  would  continue 
as  ffood  lords  to  them  as  Trajan  had  been ' ;  as  if  ho 
had  not  been  only  an  imitation  of  divine  nature,  but 
a  pattern  of  it.  But  these  be  heathen  and  profane 
passages,  having  but  a  shadow  of  that  divine  state  of 
mind,  which  religion  and  the  holy  faith  doth  conduct 
men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon  their  souls  charity,  whicli 
is  excellently  called  the  bond  of  perfection,  because  it 
comprehendeth  and  fasteneth  all  virtues  together.  And 
as  it  is  elegantly  said  by  Menander  of  vain  love,  which 
is  but  a  false  imitation  of  divine  love,  *  Amor  melior 
Sophistu  iaevo  ad  humanam  vitam,'  that  love  teacheth 
a  man  to  carry  himself  better  than  the  sophist  or  pre- 
ceptor, which  he  calleth  left-handed,  because,  with  all 
his  rules  and  preceptions,  he  cannot  form  a  man  so 
dexteriously,  nor  with  that  facility  to  prize  himself  and 
govern  himself,  as  love  can  do :  so  certainly,  if  a  man's 
mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it  doth  work  him 
suddenly  into  greater  perfection  than  all  the  doctrino 
of  morauty  can  do,  which  is  but  a  sophist  in  comparison 
of  the  other.  Nay  further,  as  Xenophon  observed  truly, 
that  all  other  affections,  though  they  raise  the  mind, 
vet  they  do  it  by  distorting  and  uncomeliness  of  ecstasies 
or  excesses ;  but  only  love  doth  exalt  the  mind,  and 
nevertheless  at  the  same  instant  doth  settle  and  com- 
pose it :  so  in  all  other  excellencies,  though  they  ad- 
vance nature,  yet  they  are  subject  to  excess.  Only 
charity  admitteth  no  excess.  For  so  we  see,  aspiring 
to  be  like  God  in  power,  the  angels  transgressed  and 
fell ;  *  Ascendam,  et  ero  similis  altissimo ' :  by  aspiring 
to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  man  transgressed  and 
fell ;  *  Eritis  sicut  Dii,  scientes  bonum  et  malum ' : 
but  by  aspiring  to  a  similitude  of  God  in  goodness  or 
love,  neither  man  nor  angel  ever  transgressed,  or  shall 
transgreM.    For  unto  that  imitation  we  are  called: 
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*Dih*gite  inimicos  vestros,  benefacite  eis  qui  oderunt 
V08,  et  orate  pro  petaequentibus  et  calumniantibus 
V08,  ut  sitis  filii  Patris  vestri  qui  in  coclis  est,  qui  solcm 
suum  oriri  facit  super  bonos  et  malos,  et  pluit  super 
justos  et  injustos.'  So  in  the  first  platform  c'  the 
divine  nature  itself,  the  heathen  religion  speaketh  thus, 

*  Optimus  Maximus  ' :   and  the  sacred  scriptures  thus, 

*  Misericordia  ejus  super  omnia  opera  ejus.' 

16.  Wherefore  I  do  conclude  this  part  of  moral  know- 
ledge,  concerning  the  culture  and  regiment  of  the  mind  ; 
wherein  if  any  man,  considering  the  parts  thereof  which 
I  have  enumerated,  do  judge  that  my  labour  is  but  to 
collect  into  an  art  or  science  that  which  hath  been  pre- 
termitted by  others,  as  m.T,tter  of  common  sense  and 
experience,  he  judgeth  well.  But  as  Philocrates  sported 
with  Demosthenes,  '  You  may  not  marvel  (Athenians) 
that  Demosthenes  and  I  do  ditfer;  for  he  drinketh 
water,  and  I  drink  wine ' ;  and  like  as  we  read  of  ao 
ancient  parable  of  the  two  gates  of  sleep. 

Sunt  peminae  somni  portae:  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  uinbris: 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto, 
Sed  falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  iusoiuuia  manes: 

so  if  we  put  on  sobriety  and  attention,  we  shall  find  it 
a  sure  maxim  in  knowledge,  that  the  more  pleasant 
liquor  (of  wine)  is  the  more  vaporous,  and  the  braver 
Cate  {of  ivory)  sendeth  forth  the  falser  dreams. 

17.  But  we  have  now  concluded  chat  general  part 
of  human  philosophy,  which  contemplateth  man  segre- 
gate, and  as  he  consisteth  of  body  and  spirit.  Wherein 
we  may  further  note,  that  there  seemeth  to  be  a  rela- 
tion or  conformity  between  the  good  of  the  mind  and 
the  good  of  the  body.  For  as  we  divided  the  good  of 
the  body  into  health,  beauty,  strength,  and  pleasure  ; 
Ro  the  good  of  the  mind,  inquired  in  rational  and  moral 
knowledges,  tendeth  to  this,  to  make  the  mind  sound, 
and  without  perturbation  ;  beautiful,  and  graced  with 
decency ;  and  strong  and  agile  for  all  duties  of  life. 
Xhese  three,  as  in  the  body,  lo  in  the  mind,  seldom  meet. 
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•nd  commonly  sercr.  For  it  ia  easy  to  observe,  that 
many  hare  strength  of  wit  and  courage,  but  have 
neither  health  from  perturbations,  nor  any  beauty  or 
decency  in  their  doings :  some  again  have  an  elegancy 
And  fineness  of  carriage,  which  have  neither  soundnew 
of  honesty,  nor  substance  of  sufficiency:  and  some 
again  have  honest  and  reformed  minds,  that  can  neither 
become  themselves  nor  manage  business :  and  some- 
times two  of  them  meet,  and  rarely  all  three.  As  for 
pleasure,  we  have  Ukewise  determined  that  the  mind 
ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  stupid,  but  to  retain  plea- 
sure ;  confined  rather  in  the  subject  of  it,  than  in  tho 
strength  and  vigour  of  it. 

XXIII.    1.  Civil   knowledge  is   conversant  about 
a  subject  which  of  all  others  is  most  immersed  in  matter, 
and  hardliest  reduced  to  axiom.    Nevertheless,  as  Cato 
the  Censor  said, '  That  the  Romans  were  like  sheep,  for 
that  a  man  were  better  drive  a  flock  of  them    'lan  one 
of  them  ;  for  in  a  flock,  if  you  could  got  but  some  few 
go  right,  the  rest  would  follow ' :    so  in  that  respect 
moral  philosophy  is  moro  difficile  than  policy.    Again, 
moral  philosophy  propoundeth  to  itself  the  framing  of 
internal  goodness  ;   but  civil  knowledge  requireth  only 
an  external  goodness ;  for  that  as  to  society  sufficeth. 
And  therefore  it  cometh  oft  to  pass  that  there  be  evil 
times  in  good  governments  :  for  so  we  find  in  the  holy 
«^ry,  when  the  kings  were  good,  yet  it  is  added,  '  Sod 
adhuc  populus  non  direxerat  cor  suum  ad  Dominum 
Deum  patrum  suorum.'    Again,  states,  as  great  engines, 
move  slowhr,  and  are  not  so  soon  put  out  of  frame : 
for  as  in  Egypt  the  seven  good  years  sustained  the 
seven  bad,  so  governments  for  a  time  well  grounded. 
do  bear  out  errors  following;    but  the  resolution  of 
particular  persons  is  more  suddenly  subverted.    These 
respects  do  somewhat  qualify  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
oivil  knowledge. 

2.  This  knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  to  tho 
three  summary  actioniv  of  society ;  which  are  conver- 
sation, negotiation,  and  government.  For  man  seeketh 
in  society  comfort,  use,  and  protection :  and  they  be 
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three  wisdoma  of  divers  natures,  which  do  oft«n  aever : 
wisdom  of  the  behaviour,  wisdom  of  buainew.  and 
wisdom  of  state. 

3.  The  wisdom  of  conversation  ought  not  to  be  over 
much  affected,  but  much  less  despised  ;  for  it  hath  not 
only  an  honour  in  itself,  but  an  influence  also  into 
busmess  and  government.     The  poet  saith,  '  Nee  vultu 
destrue  verba  tuo    :   a  man  may  destroy  the  force  of 
nis  words  with  his  countenance;    so  may  ho  of  his 
deeds,  saith  Cicero,  recommending  to  his  brother  affa- 
bihty  and  easy  access ;    ♦  Nil  interest  habere  ostium 
apertum.  vultum  clausum  ' ;  it  is  nothing  won  to  admit 
men  with  an  open  door,  and  to  receive  them  with  a  shut 
and  re^jerved  countenance.    So  we  see  Atticus.  before 
the  hrst  interview  between  Caesar  and  Cicero,  the  war 
depending,  did  seriously  advise  Cicero  touching  tho 
composing  and  ordering  of  his  countenance  and  gesture. 
And  If  the  government  of  the  countenance  be  of  such 
effect,  much  more  is  that  of  the  speech,  and  other 
carriage  apperUining  to  conversation;  the  true  model 
whereof  seemeth  *o  me  well  expressed  by  Livy,  though 
not  meant  for  this  purpose  :   '  No  aut  arrogans  videar. 
aut  obnoxius ;   quorum  alterum  est  alienae  libertatis 
obhti,  alterum  suae    :  the  sum  of  behaviour  is  to  retain 
a  man  s  own  dignity,  without  intruding  upon  the  liberty 
of  others.     On  the  other  side,  if  behaviour  and  outward 
carriage  be  intended  too  much,  first  it  may  pass  into 
affectation,  and  then  '  Quid  deformius  quam  scenam 
in    vitam    transferre,'    to   act   a   man's    life?     Lut 
although  It  proceed  not  to  that  extreme,  yet  it  con- 
sumeth  time,  and  employeth  the  mind  too  much.    And 
therefore  as  we  use  to  advise  young  students  from  com- 
pany  keeping,  by  saying,  'Amici  fures  temporis  ' :  so 
certainly  the  intending  of  the  discretion  of  behaviour 
la  a  great  thief  of  uieditation.     Again,  such  as  are 
accomphshed  in  that  form  of  urbanity  please  them- 
selves in  It,  and  seldom  aspire  to  higher  virtue ;  whereaa 
those  that  have  defect  in  it  do  seek  comeliness  by  repu- 
tation ;  for  where  reputation  is,  ahnost  eveiythinir  be- 
Cometh ;    but  where  that  ia  not,  it  must  be  suppUed 
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by  puntoa  and  complimenta.  Again,  th<)re  is  no  greater 
impediment  of  action  than  an  ovor-curious  observance 
of  decency,  and  the  guide  of  decency,  which  is  time  and 
season.  For  as  Salomon  saith,  *  Qui  respicit  ad  ventos, 
non  seminat;  et  qui  respicit  ad  nubes,  non  metet* :  a 
man  must  make  his  opportunity,  as  oft  as  find  it.  To 
conclude,  behaviour  seemeth  to  me  as  a  garment  of  tho 
mind,  and  to  have  the  conditions  of  a  garment.  For  it 
ought  to  be  made  in  fashion ;  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
curious ;  it  ought  to  be  shaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any 
good  making  of  the  mind  and  hide  any  deformity ;  and 
above  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait  or  restrained  for 
exercise  or  motion.  But  this  part  of  civil  knowledgo 
hath  been  elegantly  handled,  and  therefore  1  cannot 
report  it  for  deficient. 
4.  The  wisdom  touching  negotiation  or  business  hath 
jk  nt^otii$  not  been  hitherto  collected  into  writing, 
i/ti€iidit.  to  the  great  derogation  of  learning,  and 

the  professors  of  learning.  For  from  this  root  springetn 
chiefly  that  note  or  opinion,  which  by  us  is  expressed 
in  adage  to  this  effect,  that  there  is  no  great  concur- 
rence between  learning  and  wisdom.  For  of  the  three 
wisdoms  which  we  have  set  down  to  pertain  to  civil 
life,  for  wisdom  of  behaviour,  it  is  by  learned  men  for 
the  most  part  despised,  as  an  inferior  to  virtue  and  an 
enemy  to  meditation  ;  for  wisdom  of  government,  they 
acquit  themselves  well  when  they  are  called  to  it,  but 
that  happeneth  to  few  ;  but  for  the  wisdom  of  business, 
wherein  man's  life  is  most  conversant,  there  be  no  book^ 
of  it,  except  some  few  scattered  advertisements,  that 
have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this  subject. 
For  if  books  were  written  of  this  as  the  other,  I  doubt 
not  but  learned  men  with  mean  experience,  would  far 
«xcel  men  of  long  experience  without  learning,  and 
outshoot  them  in  their  own  bow. 

6.  Neither  needeth  it  at  all  to  be  doubted,  that  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable  as  it  falleth  not  under 
precept;  for  it  is  much  less  infinite  than  science  of 
government,  which  we  see  is  laboured  and  in  some  part 
reduced.    Of  this  wisdom  it  seemeth  some  of  the  ancient 
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Romana  in  the  saddest  and  wisest  times  were  professors : 

Coruncamus.  Cunus.  I^elius.  and  many  others,  to  walk 

tiZ'^^^^^'V  ^-»\P'»««'  ^nd  to  give  audience  o 
those  that  would  use  their  advice ;  aSd  that  the  par- 

with  them  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  of  the  em- 
ploymg  of  a  son,  or  of  a  purchase  or  bargain,  or  of  an 
^  cusation,  and  every  other  occasion  incident  to  man's 

„  ;«v-^  *"  ®  "  *  ^^'^°°'  °^  ^°^el  and  advice  even 
m  pn vate  causes,  arising  out  of  an  universal  insight  into 
the  aflFairs  of  the  world ;  which  is  used  indeed  u^n 
particular  cases  propounded,  but  gathered  by  genial 

thf  JI1'°''»?^'^'^'  "•'"  ^**"^  For  so  we^sL  fn 
the  book  which  Q.  Cicero  writeth  to  his  brother   De 

i.^i  o  r"^'^"  ^y.^^^  ancients),  although  it  con- 
IZ^  »  particular  action  then  on  foot.  yet**the  sub- 
^Z  tr?!  con«3teth  of  many  wise  and  politic 
axioms,  which  contam  not  a  temporary,  but  a  perpetual 
direction  m  the  case  of  popular  Sections.  fiSt  S  v 
ri""*^^-^  "*  ^^P"^  aphorisms,  which  have  Xe 
IZlf^  fT'""*  ^I^'"«''  ^°°^PO««d  by  Salomon  the  king. 
«f  n!^^  ?i^^  scriptures  testify  that  his  heart  was  as  tlfe 
sands  of  the  sea,  encompassing  the  world  and  all  worldly 
matters,  we  see.  I  say,  not  a  few  profound  and  exceK 

oT^oZ'  P'^^'P?'  P^''*^^'^^'  extending  to  much  var  etv 

of  occasions;  whereupon  we  will  sta/a  while,  offering 

to  consideration  some  number  J  examples.  ^ 

0.    bed  et  cunctis  sermonibus  qui  dicuntur  ne  accom- 

dicentem  tibi.     Here  is  commended  the  provident  stav 
of  mqmry  of  that  which  we  would  be  loatf  tolnd :  a^it 

bZS  f  i^'^^  ^"^^^^  ^°  ^ompeius  Magnus  tharhe 
burned  Sertonus'  papers  unperused. 

fiive  Sr^*  "•''"°'  ?\"'^  contenderit,  sive  irascatur, 
sive  ndeat,  non  mveniet  requiem.'    Here  is  described 

Lte*i^^^^^«"  whicSa  wise  man  haSiSS! 
tekmg  a  Lghter  person  than  himself ;  which  is  such  an 
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engagement  m.  wkoih-T  a  man  turn  the  matter  to  jest, 
or  turn  it  to  heat,  or  howsoever  he  change  copy,  he  can 
no  ways  quit  himself  well  of  it. 

*  Qui  delicate  a  pueritip  -  denrum  suum,  posted 
sentiet  eum  contumacem  .<9ro  is  sign'Sed,  that  il 
a  man  begin  too  high  a  pitch  in  his  favours,  it  doit 
commonly  end  in  unkindness  and  u.^chankfulness. 

*  Vidisti  virum  velocem  in  opere  suo  ?  coram  regibu; 
stabit,  nee  erit  inter  ignobiles.  Here  is  observed,  thai 
of  all  virtues  for  rising  to  honour,  quickness  of  despatcli 
is  the  best ;  for  superiors  many  times  love  not  to  have 
those  they  employ  too  deep  or  too  sufficient,  but  read^ 
and  diligent. 

*  Vidi  cunctos  viventes  qui  ambulant  sub  sole,  cun 
adolescente  secundo  qui  consurgit  pro  eo.*  Here  is  ex 
pressed  that  which  was  noted  by  Sylla  first,  and  aftei 
him  by  Tiberius  ;  '  Plures  adorant  solem  orientem  quam 
occidentem  vel  meridianum.' 

*  Si  spiritus  potestatem  habentis  ascendent  super  te 
locum  tuum  ne  dimiseris ;  quia  curatio  faciet  cessare 
peccata  maxima.'  Here  caution  is  given,  that  upor 
displeasure,  retiring  is  of  all  courses  the  unfittest ;  foi 
a  man  leaveth  things  at  worst,  and  depriveth  himscL 
of  means  to  make  them  better. 

'  Erat  civitas  parva,  et  pauci  in  ea  viri :  venit  contra 
earn  rex  magnus,  et  vallavit  earn,  instruxitque  muni 
tionea  per  gyrum,  et  perfecta  est  obsidio ;  inventusque 
est  in  ea  vir  pauper  et  sapiens,  et  liberavit  earn  pei 
sapientiam  suam ;  et  nullus  deinceps  recordatus  esl 
hominis  illius  pauperis.'  Here  the  corruption  of  states 
is  set  forth,  that  esteem  not  virtue  or  merit  longer  than 
they  have  use  of  it. 

'  MolUs  responsio  frangit  iram.*  Here  is  noted  thai 
silence  or  rough  answer  exasperateth  ;  but  an  answei 
present  and  temperate  pacifieth. 

'  Iter  pigronmi  quasi  sepes  spinarum.*  Here  is  livelj 
represented  how  laborious  sloth  proveth  in  the  end: 
for  when  things  are  deferred  till  the  last  instant,  and 
nothing  preparad  beforehand,  every  step  findeth  a  briei 
or  impeument,  which  catchetb  or  stoppeth. 
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*  Melior  est  finis  orationis  quam  prinoipium.*  Here 
i«  taxed  the  vanity  of  formal  speakers,  that  study  more 
about  prefaces  and  inducements,  than  upon  the  con- 
clusions and  issues  of  speech. 

*  Qui  cogno8cit  in  judicio  faciem,  non  bene  farit ;  iste 
ct  pro  buccella  panis  deseret  vcriUtom.*  Here  is  noted, 
that  a  judge  were  better  be  a  briber  than  a  respecter  of 
Ijersons ;  for  a  corrupt  judge  oflendoth  not  so  lightly 
as  a  facile. 

'  Vir  pauper  calumnians  pauperes  Bimilis  est  imbri 
vehemeuti,  in  quo  paratur  fames.'  Here  is  expressed 
the  extremity  of  necessitous  extortions,  figured  in  the 
ancient  fable  of  the  full  and  the  hungry  horseleech. 

*  Fons  turbatus  pede,  et  ;na  corrupta,  est  Justus 
cadens  coram  impio.'  Here  is  noted,  that  one  judicial 
and  exemplar  iniquity  in  the  face  ot  the  world  doth 
trouble  the  fountains  of  justice  more  than  many  par- 
ticular injuries  passed  over  by  connivance. 

*  Qui  subtrahit  aliquid  a  patre  et  a  matre,  et  dicit  hoc 
non  esse  peccatum,  particeps  est  homicidii.'  Here  is 
noted,  that  whereas  men  in  wronging  their  best  friends 
use  to  extenuate  their  fault,  as  if  they  mought  presume 
or  be  bold  upon  them,  it  doth  contrariwise  indeed  aggra- 
vate their  fault,  and  tumeth  it  from  injury  to  impiety. 

'Noli  esse  amicus  homini  iraciuido,  nee  ambulato 
cum  homine  furioso.'  Here  caution  is  given,  that  in  the 
election  of  our  friends  we  do  principally  avoid  those 
which  are  impatient,  as  those  that  will  espouse  us  to 
uanv  factions  and  quarrels. 

'  Qui  conturbat  domum  suam,  possidebit  ventum.' 
Here  is  noted,  that  in  domestical  separations  and 
breaches  men  do  promise  to  themselves  quieting  of  their 
mind  and  contentment ;  but  still  they  are  deceived  of 
their  expectation,  and  it  tumeth  to  wind.  / 

'  Filius  sapiens  laetificat  patrem  :  filius  vero  stultus 
moestitia  est  matri  suae.'  Here  is  distinguished,  that 
fathers  have  most  comfort  of  the  good  proof  of  their 
sons ;    but  mothers  have  most  discomfort  of  their  ill 

Eroof,  because  women  have  little  disceminff  of  virtue, 
ui  of  fortune. 

02 
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*  Qui  celat  delictum,  quaerit  amicitiam ;  aed  qui 
altera  sermone  repetit,  aeparat  foederatos.*  Here  cau- 
tion is  given,  that  reconcilement  is  better  managed  by 
an  amnesty,  and  passing  over  that  which  is  past,  than 
by  apologies  and  excusations. 

*  In  omni  opere  bono  erit  abundantia  ;  ubi  autem 
verba  sunt  plurima,  ibi  frequenter  egestas.'  Here  is 
noted,  that  worda  and  discourse  aboundeth  most  where 
there  is  idleness  and  want. 

*  Primus  in  sua  causa  Justus ;  sed  venit  altera  pars,  et 
inquiret  in  eum.'  Here  is  observed,  that  in  all  causes 
the  first  tale  possesseth  much  ;  in  sort,  that  the  preju- 
dice thereby  wrought  will  be  hardly  removed,  except 
some  abuse  or  falsity  in  the  information  be  detected. 

*  Verbr.  bilinguis  quasi  simpUcia,  et  ipsa  perveniunt 
ad  interiora  ventris.*^  Here  is  distinguished,  that  Hat- 
terv  and  insinuation,  which  seemeth  set  and  artificial, 
Kinketh  not  far ;  but  that  entereth  deep  which  hatli 
show  of  nature,  liberty,  and  simplicity. 

'  Qui  erudit  derisorem,  ipse  sibi  injuriam  facit ;  et 
qui  arguit  impium,  sibi  maculum  generat.  Here  caution 
is  given  how  we  tender  reprehension  to  arrogant  and 
scornful  natures,  whose  manner  is  to  esteem  it  for 
contumely,  and  accordingly  to  return  it. 

'  Da  sapienti  occasionem,  et  addet'T  ei  sapientia.* 
Here  ia  distinguished  the  wisdom  brought  into  habit, 
and  that  which  is  but  verbal  and  swimming  only  in 
conceit;  for  the  one  upon  the  occasion  presented  is 
quickened  and  redoubled,  the  other  is  amazed  and 
confused. 

'  Quomodo  in  aquis  resplendent  vultus  prospicientium, 
sic  corda  hominum  manifesta  sunt  prudentibus.'  Here 
the  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  compared  to  a  glass,  wherein 
the  images  of  all  diversity  of  natures  and  customs  are 
represented ;  from  which  representation  proceedeth 
that  application. 

Qui  sapit.  innumeris  moribus  aptus  erit. 

7.  Thus  have  I  stayed  somewhat  longer  upon  theso 
sentences  politic  of  Salomon  than  is  agreeable  to  the 
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proportJon  of  »n  example;  led  with  a  donire  to  Rive 
authority  ^o  thu  part  of  knowledge,  which  I  noted  aa 
deficient,  by  so  excellent  a  precedent ;  and  hare  also 
attended  Uiem  with  brief  obBervationn,  luch  as  to  my 
imuentanding  offer  no  violence  to  the  aenae.  though 
I  know  thev  may  be  applied  to  a  more  divine  use :  but 
It  la  aUowed,  even  in  divinity,  f  -t  some  interpreutions, 
yea,  and  some  writings,  have  jioro  of  the  eagle  than 
others ;  but  taking  them  oh  inatructiona  for  life,  thty 
mougbt  have  received  largo  discourse,  if  I  would  have 
broken  them  and  illustrated  them  by  deducemects  and 
examples. 

8.  Neither  was  this  in  use  only  with  the  Hebrews, 
but  It  IS  generaJlv  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
more  ancient  times ;   that  as  men  found  out  any  ob- 
KTvation  that  they  thought  was  good  for  life,  they 
Mould  gather  it  and  express  it  in  parable  or  aphorism 
or  fable.    But  for  fables,  they  were  vicegerents  and 
siipphes  where  examples  failed :    now  that  the  times 
abound  with  history,  the  aim  is  better  when  the  mark 
H  ahve.    And  therefore  the  form  of  writing  which  of 
all  others  is  fittest  for  this  variable  argument  of  neoo- 
tjation  and  occasions  is  that  which  Machiavel  chose 
wisely  and  aptly  for  government ;   namely,  discourse 
upon  h^^ones  or  examples.    For  knowledge  drawn 
freshly  and  in  our  view  out  of  particulars,  knoweth  the 
way  best  to  particulars  again.    And  it  hath  much 
greater  life  for  practice  when  the  discourse  attendeth 
\i\H)n  the  example,  than  when  the  example  attendeth 
upon  the  discourse.    For  this  is  no  point  of  order,  as  it 
seemeth  at  first,  but  of  substance.    For  when  the  ex- 
ample is  the  ground,  being  set  down  in  an  history  at 
large,  it  is  set  down  with  all  circumstances,  which  may 
sometimes  control  the  discourse  thereupon  made,  and 
sometimes  supply  it,  as  a  very  pattern  for  action ; 
whereas  the  examples  alleged  for  the  discourse's  sake 
are  cited  succmctly,  and  without  particularity,  and  carry 
a  servile  aspect  towards  the  discourse  which  they  aio 
brought  m  to  make  good. 
9.  But  this  difference  is  not  amiss  to  be  remembered. 
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ih*l  M  history  of  times  is  the  bent  ground  for  diNooume 
of  gorerament,  rach  m  Machiavel  hanileth,  so  histono<i 
of  lives  is  the  most  proper  for  discoiirse  of  businc«M, 
liecauRO  it  is  more  coiiTersant  in  priysto  actions.  Nay, 
there  is  a  around  of  discourse  for  this  purpose  fitter 
than  them  ooth,  which  is  discourse  upon  letters,  sui-h 
us  are  wise  and  weighty,  as  many  are  of  Cicero  ad  Alii- 
fum,  and  others.  For  letters  have  a  great  an  nnrn 
particular  representation  of  businMS  than  either  chron- 
icles or  lives.  Thus  have  we  spoken  both  of  the  matter 
ap.a  form  of  this  part  of  civil  knowledge,  touching  nego- 
tiation, which  we  note  to  be  deficient. 

10.  But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  part,  which 
differeth  as  much  from  that  wnereof  we  have  spoken 
as  Mpere  and  sibi  sapere  the  one  moving  as  it  were  to 
the  circumference,  the  other  to  the  centre.  For  therx 
is  a  wisdom  of  counsel,  and  again  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
pressing  a  man's  own  fortune  ;  and  they  do  sometimeH 
meet,  and  often  sever  For  many  are  wise  in  their  own 
ways  that  are  weak  for  government  or  counsels  ;  lik)^ 
ants,  which  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  very  hurtful 
for  the  garden.  This  wisdom  the  Romans  did  tak<! 
much  knowledge  of:  'Nam  pol  sapiens'  (saith  the 
comical  poet)  '  fingit  fortunam  sibi ' ;  and  it  grew  tn 
an  adage,  'Faber  qnisnne  fortunae  propriae  ;  and 
Livy  attributed  it  to  Cav.^  the  first, '  In  hoc  viro  tant.i 
vis  animi  et  ingenii  inerat,  ut  quocunque  loco  natuj 
esset  sibi  ipso  fortunam  facturus  videretur.* 

1 1.  This  conceit  or  position,  if  it  be  too  much  declared 
and  professed,  hath  been  thought  a  thing  impolitic  and 
unlucky,  as  was  observed  in  Timotheus  the  Athenian, 
who,  having  done  many  great  services  to  the  estate  in 
his  government,  and  giving  an  account  thereof  to  the 
people  as  the  manner  was,  did  conclude  every  particular 
with  this  clause,  '  And  in  this  fortune  had  no  part.' 
And  it  came  so  to  pass,  that  he  never  prospered  in  any 
thing  he  took  in  hand  afterward.  For  this  is  too  high 
and  too  arrogant,  savouring  of  that  which  Ezekiel  saith 
of  Pharaoh . '  Dicis,  Fluvius  est  mens  et  ego  feci  meniet 
ipsiim ' :   or  of  that  which  another  prophet  speaketh 
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that  men  offer  tAcrificM  to  their  nets  and  mMtm ;  and 
that  which  the  poet  ezpreMeth, 

Dextra  mihi  Deui.  et  telum  quod  mimile  libro. 
Nunc  aUaint! 

For  theao  confidences  were  ever  unhallowed,  and  un- 
bletwed :  and  therefore  those  that  were  great  politiquef* 
indeed  ever  ascribed  their  successes  to  thoir  felicity,  and 
not  to  their  skill  or  virtue.  For  so  Sylla  sumamed  him  • 
self  Felix,  not  Magnus.  So  Caesar  said  to  the  master 
of  the  ship,  *  Caesarem  portaa  et  fortunam  rius/ 
12.  But  yet  nevertheless  theae  positions, '  Fabor  quis- 

?ue  fortunae  auae  ' :  '  Sapiens  dominabitur  astrin : 
Dvia  virtuti  nulla  est  via,*  and  the  like,  being  taken 
and  used  as  spurs  to  industry,  and  not  as  stirrups  to 
insolency,  rather  for  resolution  than  for  the  presump- 
tion or  outward  declaration,  have  been  ever  thought 
sound  and  good  ;  and  are  no  question  imprinted  in  the 
greatest  minds,  who  are  so  sensible  of  this  opinion,  as 
they  can  scarce  contain  it  within.  As  we  see  m  AuguH- 
tus  Caesar  (who  was  rather  diverse  from  his  uncle  than 
inferior  in  virtue),  how  when  he  died  he  desired  his 
friends  about  him  to  give  him  a  flaudite,  as  if  he  were 
conscient  to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part  well 
upon  the  stage.  This  part  of  knowledge  we  do  report 
also  as  deficient :  not  but  that  it  is  practised  too  much, 
but  it  hath  not  been  reduced  to  writing.  And  therefore 
lest  it  should  f.ecm  to  any  that  it  is  not  comprehensiblo 
by  axiom,  it  is  requisite,  as  we  did  in  the  f.-af>*r  for. 
former,  that  we  set  down  some  heads  or    h>n,u,»i,f.t'. 

,  ..  amhitii  ritae. 

passages  of  it. 

1.3.  Wherein  it  may  appear  at  the  first  a  new  and  un- 
wonted argument  to  teach  men  how  to  raise  and  make 
their  fortune  ;  a  doctrine  wherein  everv  man  perchance 
will  be  ready  to  yield  himself  a  disciple,  till  he  see  the 
difficulty :  for  fortune  layeth  as  heavy  impositions  as 
virtue  ;  and  it  is  as  hard  and  severe  a  thing  to  be  a  true 
politique,  as  to  be  truly  moral.  But  the  handling 
hereof  concemeth  learning  greatly,  both  in  honour  and 
in  substance.     In  honour,   because  prsematical  men 
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may  not  go  away  with  an  opinion  that  learning  is  like 
a  lark,  that  can  mount,  and  sing,  and  please  herself,  and 
nothing  else ;  but  may  know  that  she  holdeth  as  well 
of  the  hawk,  that  can  soar  aloft,  and  can  also  descend 
and  strike  upon  the  prey.  In  substance,  because  it  is 
the  perfect  law  of  inquiry  of  truth,  that  nothing  be  in 
the  globe  of  matter,  which  should  not  be  hkewise  in 
the  globe  of  crystal,  or  form ;  that  is,  that  there  be 
not  any  thing  in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation  anr*  doctrine. 
Neither  doth  learning  admire  or  esteem  of  this  archi- 
tecture of  fortune,  otherwise  than  as  of  an  inferior  work  : 
for  no  man's  fortime  can  be  an  end  worthy  of  his  being ; 
and  many  times  the  worthiest  men  do  abandon  their 
fortune  willingly  for  better  respects :  but  nevertheless 
fortune  as  an  organ  of  virtue  and  merit  deserveth  the 
consideration. 

14.  First  therefore  the  precept  which  I  conceive  to 
be  m<Mt  summary  towards  the  prevailing  in  fortune, 
is  to  obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did  require: 
who  seeing  in  the  frame  of  man's  heart  such  angles  and 
recesses,  found  fault  there  was  not  a  window  to  look 
into  them ;  that  is,  to  procure  good  informations  of 
particulars  touching  persons,  their  natures,  their  desires 
and  ends,  their  customs  and  fashions,  their  helps  and 
advantages,  and  whereby  they  chiefly  stand :  so  again 
their  weaknesses  and  disadvantages,  and  where  they 
lie  most  open  and  obnoxious ;  their  friends,  factions, 
dependences ;  and  again  their  opposites,  enviers,  com- 
petitors, their  moods  and  times, '  Sola  viri  moUes  aditus 
et  tempora  noras ' ;  their  principles,  rules,  and  ob- 
servations, and  the  like :  and  this  not  only  of  persons, 
but  of  actions ;  what  are  on  foot  from  time  to  time, 
and  how  they  are  conducted,  favoured,  opposed,  and 
how  they  import,  and  the  hke.  For  the  knowle^e  of 
present  actions  is  not  only  material  in  itself,  but  with- 
out it  also  the  knowledge  of  pers'  ns  is  very  erroneous : 
for  men  change  with  the  actions ;  and  whiles  they  are 
in  pursuit  they  are  one,  and  when  they  return  to  their 
nature  they  are  another.    These  informations  of  par- 
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ticulan,  touching  persona  and  actions,  are  as  the  minor 
propositions  in  every  active  syllogism ;  for  no  excel- 
lency of  observations  (which  are  as  the  major  propo- 
sitions) can  suffice  to  ground  a  conclusion,  if  there  be 
error  and  mistaking  in  the  minors. 

16.  That  his  knowledge  is  possible,  Salomon  is  our 
surety,  vho  sasth.  *  Consilium  in  corde  viri  tanquam 
aqua  pi  .tunda ;  ged  v.r  prudens  exhauriet  illud.'  And 
althoufe  .  tho  knowle  ge  itself  falleth  not  under  precept, 
because  :  is  of  indiriduals,  yet  the  instructions  for  the 
obtaming  of  it  may. 

16.  We  will  begin  therefore  with  this  precept,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  sinews  of  wisdom 
are  slowness  of  belief  and  distrust ;  that  more  trust  be 
given  to  countenances  and  deeds  than  to  words ;  and  in 
words  rather  to  sudden  passages  and  surprised  words 
than  to  set  and  purposed  words.    Neither  let  that  be 
feared  which  is  said,    Pronti  nulla  fides,'  which  is  meant 
of  a  general  outward  behaviour,  and  not  of  th«  private 
and  subtile  motions  and  labours  of  the  countenance  and 
gesture ;  which,  as  Q.  Cicero  elegantly  saith,  is  *Animi 
lanua,  the  gate  of  the  mind.*    None  more  close  than 
1 1  ocnus,  and  yet  Tacitus  saith  of  Callus, '  Etenim  vultu 
offensionem  conjectaverat.'     So  again,  noting  the  diflfer- 
mg  character  and  mannerof  his  commending  Germanicus 
and  Drusus  m  the  senate,  he  saith,  touching  his  fashion 
wherein  he  carried  his  speech  of  Germanicus,  thus; 
Magis  m  speciem  adomatis  verbis,  quam  ut  penitus 
sentire  crederetur  • :  but  of  Drusus  thus  ;  'Paucioribus 
sed  intentior,  et  fida  oratione  ' :   and  in  another  place, 
speaking  of  his  character  of  speech,  when  he  did  any- 
thing that  was  gracious  and  popular,  he  saith,  that  in 
other  things  he  was  *  velut  eluctantium  verborum ' ; 
but  then  again, '  solutius  loquebatur  quando  subveniret.' 
bo  that  there  is  no  such  artificer  of  dissimulation,  nor 
no  such  commanded  countenance  {vultus  jussus),  that 
can  sever  from  a  feigned  tale  some  of  these  fashions, 
either  a  more  slight  and  careless  fashion,  or  more  set 
and  formal,  or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or  coming 
irom  a  man  more  drily  and  hardly. 
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17.  Neither  are  deeds  such  assured  pledges,  as  that 
they  may  be  trusted  without  a  judicious  consideration 
of  their  magnitude  and  nature :  '  Fraus  sibi  in  parvis 
fidem  praestruit  nt  majore  emolumento  fallat  ;  and 
the  Italian  thinketh  himself  upon  the  point  to  be  bought 
and  sold,  when  he  is  better  used  than  he  was  wont  to 
be  without  manifest  cause.  For  small  favours,  they  do 
but  lull  men  asleep,  both  as  to  caution  and  as  to  in- 
dustry; and  are,  as  Demosthenes  calleth  them,  Ah- 
menta  socordiae.'  So  again  we  see  how  false  the 
nature  of  some  deeds  are,  in  that  particular  which 
Mutianus  practised  upon  Antonius  Primus,  upon  that 
hollow  and  unfaithful  reconcilement  which  was  made 
between  them ;  whereupon  Mutianus  advanced  many 
of  the  friends  of  Antonius,  '  Simul  amicis  ejus  prae- 
fecturas  et  tribunatus  largitur  ' :  wherein,  under  pre- 
tence to  strengthen  him,  he  did  desolate  him,  and  won 
from  him  his  dependences. 

18.  As  for  words,  though  they  be  like  waters  to  phy- 
sicians, full  of  flattery  and  uncertainty,  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  despised,  specially  with  the  advantage  of 
passion  and  affection.  For  so  we  see  Tiberius,  upon 
a  stinging  and  incensing  speech  of  Agrippina,  came  a 
step  for^h  of  his  dissimulation,  when  he  said,  You  are 
hurt  because  you  do  not  reign  ; '  of  which  Tacitus  saith, 
*  Audita  haeo  raram  occulti  pectoris  vocem  elicuere ; 
correptamque  Graeco  versu  admonuit,  ideo  laedi  quia 
non  regnaret.'  And  therefore  the  poet  doth  elegantly 
call  passions  tortures,  that  urge  men  to  confess  their 
secrets : 

Vino  tortus  et  ira. 

And  experience  showeth,  there  are  few  men  so  truo 
to  themselves  and  so  settled,  but  that,  sometimes  upon 
heat,  sometimes  upon  bravery,  sometimes  upon  kind- 
ness, sometimes  upon  trouble  of  nund  and  weakness 
they  open  themselves ;  specially  if  they  be  put  to  it 
wiA  a  counter-dissimulation,  according  to  the  proverb 
of  Spain,  Di  mentira,  y  saearas  verdad :  Tell  a  Le 
and  find  a  truth.' 
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19.  As  for  the  knowing  of  men  which  is  at  second 
hand  from  reports ;  men's  weaknesses  and  faults  are 
best  known  from  theirenemies,  their  virtues  and  abilities 
from  their  friends,  their  customs  and  times  from  their 
servants,  their  conceits  and  opinions  from  their  familiar 
friends,  with  whom  they  discourse  most.  General  fame 
is  light,  and  the  opinions  conceived  by  superiors  or 
equals  are  deceitful ;  for  to  such  men  are  more  masked : 
'  Verior  fama  e  domesticis  emanat.* 

20.  But  the  soundest  disclosing  and  expounding  of 
men  is  by  their  natures  and  ends,  wherein  the  weakest 
sort  of  men  are  best  interpreted  by  their  natures,  and 
the  wisest  by  their  ends.  For  it  was  both  pleasantly 
and  wisely  said  (though  I  think  very  untruly)  by  a  nuncio 
of  the  pope,  returning  from  a  certain  nation  where  he 
served  as  lidger ;  whoso  opinion  being  asked  touching 
the  appointment  of  one  to  go  in  his  place,  he  wished 
that  in  any  case  they  did  not  send  one  that  was  too 
wise  ;  because  no  very  wise  man  would  ever  imagine 
what  they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do.  And  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  error  frequent  for  men  to  shoot  over,  and 
to  suppose  deeper  ends,  and  more  compass  reaches  than 
are .  the  Italian  proverb  being  elegant,  and  for  the 
most  part  true : 

Di  danari,  di  senno,  e  di  fede, 
C'fe  ne  manco  die  non  credi : 

There  is  commonly  less  money,  less  wisdom,  and  less 
good  faith  than  men  do  account  upon. 

21.  But  princes,  upon  a  far  other  reason,  are  best 
interpreted  by  their  natures,  and  private  persons  by 
their  ends.  For  princes  being  at  the  top  of  human 
desires,  thay  have  for  the  most  part  no  particular  ends 
whereto  they  aspire,  by  distance  from  which  a  man 
movht  take  measure  and  scale  of  the  rest  of  their 
act.  ..»s  and  desires ;  which  is  one  of  the  causes  that 
maketh  their  hearts  more  inscrutable.  Neither  is  it 
sufficient  to  inform  ourselves  in  men's  ends  and  natures 
of  the  variety  of  them  only,  but  also  of  the  predomi- 
nancy, what  humour  reigneth  most,  and  what  end  is 
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Erincipally  sought.  For  so  we  see,  when  Tigellinus  saw 
imself  outstripped  by  Petronius  Turpilianus  in  Nero's 
humours  of  pleasures,  *  metus  ejus  rimatur,'  he  wrought 
upon  Nero's  fears,  whereby  he  brake  the  other's  neck. 

22.  But  to  all  this  part  of  inquiry  the  most  com- 
pendious way  resteth  in  three  things :  the  first,  to  have 
general  acquaintance  and  inwardness  with  those  which 
have  general  acquaintance  and  look  most  into  the  world ; 
and  specially  according  to  the  diversity  of  business,  and 
the  diversity  of  persons,  to  have  privacy  and  conver* 
bation  with  some  one  friend  at  least  which  is  perfect 
and  well  intelligenced  in  every  several  kind.  The 
second  is  to  keep  a  good  mediocrity  in  liberty  of  speech 
and  secrecy ;  in  most  things  liberty :  sjcrecy  where 
it  importe.a ;  for  liberty  of  speech  inviteth  and  pro- 
voketh  liberty  to  be  used  again,  and  so  bringeth  much 
to  a  man's  knowledge ;  and  secrecy  on  the  o^er  side 
induceth  trust  and  inwardness.  The  last  is  the  re- 
ducing of  a  man's  self  to  this  watchful  and  serene  habit, 
as  to  make  account  and  purpose,  in  every  conference 
and  action,  as  well  to  observe  as  to  act.  For  as  Epic- 
tetus  would  have  a  philosopher  in  every  particular 
action  to  say  to  himself,  *  £t  hoc  volo,  et  etiam  insti- 
tutum  servare  ' ;  so  a  politic  man  in  everything  should 
say  to  himself, '  Et  hoc  volo,  ac  etiam  aliquid  addiscere.' 
I  have  stayed  the  longer  upon  this  precept  of  obtaining 
good  information,  because  it  is  a  main  part  by  itself, 
which  answereth  to  all  the  rest.  But,  above  all  things, 
caution  must  be  taken  that  men  have  a  good  stay  and 
hold  of  themselves,  and  that  this  much  knowing  oo  not 
draw  on  much  meddling ;  for  nothing  is  more  imfor- 
tunate  than  light  and  rash  intermeddling  in  many 
matters.  So  that  this  variety  of  knowledge  tendeth 
in  conclusion  but  only  to  this,  to  make  a  better  and 
freer  choice  of  those  actions  which  may  concern  us,  and 
to  conduct  them  with  the  less  error  and  the  more 
dexterity. 

23.  The  t  jcond  precept  concerning  this  knowledge  is, 
for  men  to  take  good  information  touching  their  own 
person,  and  well  to  understand  themselves :   knowing 
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that,  as  Saint  James  saith,  though  men  look  oft  in 
a  glass,  yet  they  do  suddenly  forget  themselves ;  wherein 
as  the  divme  glass  is  the  word  of  God,  so  the  politic 
glass  18  ^e  state  of  the  world,  or  times  wherein  we  live, 
m  the  which  we  are  to  behold  ourselves. 

24.  For  men  ought  to  take  an  unpartial  view  of  their 
own  abibties  and  virtues  ;  and  again  of  their  wants  and 
impediments;  accounting  these  with  the  most,  and 
those  other  with  the  least;  and  from  this  view  and 
exammation  to  frame  the  considerations  following. 

25.  First,  to  consider  how  the  constitution  of  their 
nature  sorteth  with  the  general  state  of  the  times ;  which 
if  they  find  agreeable  and  fit,  then  in  all  things  to  give 
themselves  more  scope  and  Uberty ;  but  if  differing  and 
dissonant,  then  in  the  whole  course  of  their  life  to  be 
more  close  retired,  and  reserved :  as  we  see  in  Tiberius 
who  was  never  seen  at  a  play,  and  came  not  into  the 
benate  m  twelve  of  his  last  years ;  whereas  Augustus 
Caesar  lived  ever  in  men's  eyes,  which  Tacitus  ob- 
serveth,    alia  Tiberio  morum  via.' 

26.  Secondly,  to  consider  how  their  nature  sorteth 
with  professions  and  courses  of  life,  and  accordingly  to 
make  election,  if  they  be  free :  and,  if  engaged,  o  make 
the  departure  at  the  first  opportunitv  :  as  we  <<ee  was 
done  by  Duke  Valentine,  that  was"  designed  by  his 
father  to  a  sacerdotal  profession,  but  quitted  it  soon 
after  m  regard  of  his  parts  and  inclination  ;  being  such 
nevertheless,  as  a  man  cannot  tell  well  whether  they 
were  worse  for  a  prince  or  for  a  priest. 

27.  Thirdly,  to  consider  how  they  sort  with  those 
whom  they  are  like  to  have  competitors  and  concur- 
rents ;  and  to  take  that  course  wherein  there  is  most 
sohtude,  and  themselves  like  to  be  most  emineat :  as 
Caesar  Juhus  did,  who  at  first  was  an  orator  or  pleader  • 
but  when  he  saw  the  excellency  of  Cicero,  Hortensius! 
Catulus,  and  others,  for  eloquence,  and  saw  there  was 
no  man  of  reputation  for  the  wars  but  Pompeius,  upon 
whom  the  state  was  forced  to  rely,  he  forsook  his  conrne 
begun  toward  a  civil  and  popular  greatness,  and  trans- 
ferred  his  designs  to  a  martial  greatness. 
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28  Fourthly,  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  de- 
pendencies, to  proceed  according  to  the  composition  of 
their  own  nature :  as  we  may  see  m  Caesar,  all  whose 
friends  and  followers  were  men  active  and  effectual,  but 
not  solemn,  or  of  repuUtion.  .  ,     ^  ,        ^,  ., 

29  Fifthly,  to  take  special  heed  how  they  guido 
themselves  by  examples,  in  thinking  they  can  do  as 
they  see  others  do ;  whereas  perhaps  their  natures  and 
carriages  are  far  differing.  In  which  error  it  seemeth 
Pompey  was.  of  whom  Cicero  saith,  that  he  was  wont 
often  to  say,  *  Sylla  potuit,  ego  non  potero  ?  Wherein 
he  was  much  abused,  the  natures  and  proceedings  of 
himself  and  his  example  being  the  unUkest  in  the  world ; 
the  one  being  fierce,  violent,  and  pressing  the  fact ;  the 
other  solemn,  and  full  of  majesty  and  curcumstance, 
and  therefore  the  less  effectual. 

But  this  precept  touching  the  politic  knowledge  ot 
ourselves  hath  many  other  branches,  whereupon  wo 

cannot  insist.  ,  ...  > 

30   Next  to  the  well  understanding  and  discerning  of 
a  man's  self,  there  foUoweth  the  well  opening  and  reveal- 
ine  a  man's  self ;  wherein  we  see  nothing  more  usual 
than  for  the  more  able  man  to  make  the  less  show.    For 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  well  settmg  forth  of 
a  man's  virtues,  fortunes,  merits ;   and  again,  m  ttie 
artificial  covering  of  a  man's  weaknesses,  defects,  dis- 
graces ;  staying  upon  the  one,  sliding  from  the  other ; 
cherishing  the  one  by  circumstances,  gracmg  the  other 
by  exposition,  and  the  Uke.    Wherem  we  see  what 
Tacitus  saith  of  Mutianus,  who  was  the  greatest  poh- 
tique  of  his  time.  '  Omnium  quae  dixerat  feceratque 
arte  quadam  ostentator ' :  which  requu-eth  indeed  some 
art,  lest  it  turn  tedious  and  arrogant ;  but  yet  so,  aa 
ostentation  (though  it  be  to  the  first  degree  of  vanity) 
seemeth  to  me  rather  a  vice  in  manners  than  m  policy : 
for  as  it  is  said,  *  Audacter  calumniare,  semper  aliquid 
haeret ' :  so.  except  it  be  m  a  ridiculous  degree  of  de- 
formity,  *  Audacter  te  vendita.  semper  ahquid  haeret. 
For  it  wiU  stick  with  the  more  ignorant  and  mferior  sort 
of  men,  though  men  of  wisdom  and  rank  do  smUe  at  it 
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and  despise  it ;  and  yet  the  authority  won  with  many 
doth  countervail  the  disdain  of  a  few.  But  if  it  be 
carried  with  decency  and  government,  as  with  a  natural, 
pleasant,  and  ingenious  fashion  ;  or  at  times  when  it  is 
mixed  with  some  peril  and  unsafety  (as  in  military 
persons) ;  or  at  times  when  others  are  most  envied  ; 
or  with  easy  and  careless  passage  to  it  and  from  it, 
without  dwelling  too  long,  or  being  too  serious ;  or 
with  an  equal  freedom  of  taxing  a  man's  self,  as  well 
as  gracing  himself ;  or  by  occasion  of  repelling  or  put- 
ting down  others'  injury  or  insolency  ;  it  doth  greatly 
add  to  reputation :  ana  surely  not  a  few  solid  natures, 
that  want  this  ventosity  and  cannot  sail  in  the  height 
of  the  winds,  are  not  without  some  prejudice  and  dis- 
advantage by  their  moderation. 

31.  But  for  these  flourishes  and  enhancements  of 
virtue,  as  they  are  not  perchance  unnecessary,  so  it  is 
at  least  necessary  that  virtue  be  not  disvalued  and 
imbased  under  the  just  price  ;  which  is  done  in  three 
manners :  by  offering  and  obtruding  a  man's  self ; 
wherein  men  think  he  is  rewarded,  when  he  is  accepted  ; 
by  doing  too  much,  which  will  not  give  that  which  is 
well  done  leave  to  settle,  and  in  the  end  induceth 
satiety ;  and  by  finding  too  soon  the  fruit  of  a  man's 
virtue,  in  commendation,  applause,  honour,  favotir ; 
therein  if  a  man  be  pleased  with  a  little,  let  him 
hear  what  is  truly  said ;  '  Cave  ne  insuetus  rebus 
majoribus  videaris,  si  haec  te  res  parva  sicuti  magna 
delectat.' 

32.  But  the  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  less  im- 
portance than  the  valuing  of  good  parts  ;  which  may  be 
done  likewise  in  three  manners,  by  caution,  by  colour, 
and  by  confidence.  Caution  is  when  men  do  inge- 
niously and  discreetly  avoid  to  be  put  into  those  things 
for  which  they  are  not  proper :  whereas  contrariwise 
bold  and  unquiet  spirits  will  thrust  themselves  into 
matters  without  difference,  and  so  publish  and  proclaim 
all  their  wants.  Colour  is  when  men  make  a  way  for 
themselves  to  have  a  construction  made  of  their  faults 
or  wants,  as  proceeding  from  a  better  cause  or  intended 
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for  some  other  purpose.    For  of  the  one  it  is  well  said, 
Saepe  latet  vitium  proximitate  boni, 

and  therefore  whatsoever  want  a  man  hath,  he  must 
see  that  hd  pretend  the  virtue  that  shad  weth  it ;   as 
if  he  be  dull,  he  must  affect  gravity  ;  if  »  coward,  mild- 
ness ;   and  so  the  rest.    For  the  second,  a  man  must 
frame  some  probable  cause  why  he  should  not  do  his 
best,  and  why  he  should  dissemble  his  abilities ;   and 
for  that  purpose  must  use  to  dissemble  those  abilities 
which  are  notorious  in  him,  to  give  colour  that  his  true 
wants  are  but  industries  and  dissimulations.    For  con- 
fidence, it  is  the  last  but  the  surest  remedy  ;  namely, 
to  depress  and  seem  to  despise  whatsoever  a  man  cannot 
attain;    observing  the  good  principle  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  endeavour  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own 
commodities,  and  to  beat  down  the  price  of  others. 
But  there  is  a  confidence  that  passeth  this  other ;  which 
is  to  face  out  a  man's  own  defects,  in  seeming  to  con- 
ceive that  he  is  best  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  failing  ; 
and,  to  help  that  again,  to  seem  on  the  other  side  that 
he  hath  least  opinion  of  himself  in  those  things  wherein 
he  is  best :   like  as  we  shall  see  it  comtionly  in  poets, 
that  if  they  show  their  verses,  and  you  except  to  any, 
they  will  say,  '  That  that  line  cost  them  more  labour 
than  any  of  the  rest' ;    and  presently  will  seem  to 
disable  and  suspect  rather  some  other  line,  which  they 
know  well  enough  to  be  the  best  in  the  number.    But 
above  aU,  in  this  righting  and  helping  of  a  man  s 
self  in  his  own  carriage,  he  must  take  heed  he  show  not 
himself  dismantled  and  exposed  to  scorn  and  injury, 
by  too  much   dulceness,   goodness,   and   facility  of 
nature  ;  but  show  some  sparkles  of  liberty,  spirit,  and 
edge.    Which  kind  of  fortified  carriage,  with  a  ready 
rescussing  of  a  man's  self  from  scorns,  is  sometimes  of 
necessity  imposed  upon  men  by  somewhat  in  their 
person  or  fortune ;   but  it  ever  succeedeth  with  good 

^33.  Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  by  all 
possible  endearour  to  frame  the  mind  to  be  phant  and 
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obed>nt  to  occasion ;    for  nothing  hindereth  men's 
forti.ncfl  80  much  as  this  :  '  Idem  manebat,  neque  idem 
decebat,'  men  are  where  they  were,  when  occasions 
turn :  and  therefore  to  Cato,  whom  Livy  maketh  such 
an  architect  of  fortune,  he  addoth  that  he  had  versatile 
ingenium.     And  thereof  it  cometh  that  these  grave 
solemn  wits,  which  must  be  hke  themselves  and  cannot 
make  departures,  have  more  dignity  than  felicity.     But 
in  some  it  is  nature  to  be  somewhat  viscous  and  in- 
wrappd,  and  not  easy  to  turn.    In  some  it  is  a  conceit 
that  is  almost  a  nature,  which  is,  that  men  can  hardly 
make  themselves  believe  that  they  ought  to  change  their 
course,  when  they  have  found  good  by  it  in  former 
experience.     For  Machiavel  noted  wisely,  how  Fabiuj* 
Maximus  would  have  been  temporizing  still,  according 
to  his  old  bias,  when  the  nature  of  the  war  was  altered 
and  required  hot  pursuit.     In  some  other  it  is  want  of 
point  and  penetration  in  their  judgement,  that  they 
do  not  discern  when  things  have  a  period,  but  come  in 
too  late  after  the  occasion  ;  as  Demosthenes  compareth 
the  people  of  Athens  to  country  fellows,  when  they  play 
in  a  fence  school,  that  if  they  have  a  blow,  then  they 
remove  their  weapon  to  that  ward,  and  not  before.     In 
some  other  it  is  a  loathness  to  leese  labours  passed,  and 
a  conceit  that  they  can  bring  about  occasions  to  their 
ply  ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  when  they  see  no  other  remedy, 
then  they  come  to  it  with  disadvantage  ;  as  Tarquinius, 
that  gave  for  the  third  part  of  Sibylla's  books  the  treble 
price,  when  he  mought  at  first  have  had  all  three  for 
the  simple.    But  from  whatsoever  root  or  cause  this 
rostueness  of  mind  proceedeth,  it  is  a  thing  most  pre- 
judicial ;  and  nothing  is  more  politic  than  to  make  the 
wheels  of  our  mind  concentric  and  voluble  with  the 
wheels  of  fortune. 

34.  Another  precept  of  this  knowledge,  which  hath 
some  affinity  with  that  we  last  spake  of,  but  with  differ- 
ence, is  that  which  is  well  expressed,  '  Fatis  accede 
deisque,'  that  men  do  not  only  turn  with  the  occasions, 
but  also  run  with  the  occasions,  and  not  strain  their 
credit  or  strength  to  over-hard  or  extreme  points ;  but 
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chcoa©  in  their  actions  that  which  is  motit  passable: 
for  this  will  preserve  men  from  foil,  not  occupy  them 
too  much  about  one  matter,  win  opinion  of  moderation, 
please  the  most,  and  make  a  show  of  a  perpetual  felicity 
in  all  they  undertake  ;  which  cannot  but  mightily  m- 
crease  reputation.  ... 

35.  Another  part  of  this  knowledge  secmeth  to  have 
some  repugnancy  with  the  former  two,  but  not  as  1 
undersUud  it ;  and  it  is  that  which  Demosthoncs 
uttereth  in  high  terms  ;  *  Et  quemadmodum  receptuni 
est,  ut  exercitum  ducat  imperator,  sic  et  a  cordatis  viris 
res  ipsae  ducendae  ;  ut  quae  ipsis  videntur,  ea  gerantur, 
et  non  ipsi  eventus  persequi  cogantur.'  For  if  we  ob- 
serve we  shall  find  two  differing  kinds  of  sufficiency  m 
managing  of  business :  some  can  make  use  of  occasions 
aptly  and  dexterously,  but  plot  little  ;  some  can  urge 
and  pursue  their  own  plots  well,  but  cannot  accommo- 
date nor  take  in  ;  cither  of  which  is  very  unperfect  with- 
out the  other.  ,   ,      .     ,       , 

36.  Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  observing 

a  good  mediocrity  in  the  declaring,  or  not  declaring 

a  man's  self :  for  although  depth  of  secrecy,  and  making 

way  ('  qualis  est  via  navis  in  mari,'  which  the  French 

calleth  aourdes  menees,  when  men  set  things  in  work 

without  opening  themselves  at  all),  be  sometimes  both 

prosperous  and  admirable  ;  yet  many  times  *  dissimu- 

latio  errores  parit,  qui  disaimulatorem  ipsum  illaqueant. 

And  therefore  we  see  the  greatest  politiques  have  in 

a  natural  and  free  manner  professed  their  desires,  rather 

than  been  reserved  and  disguised  in  them.    For  so  we 

see  that  Lucius  Sylla  made  a  kind  of  profession,  'that 

he  wished  all  men  happy  or  unhappy,  as  they  stood  his 

friends  or  enemies.'    So  Caesar,  when  he  went  first  into 

Gaul,  made  no  scruple  to  profess  '  That  he  had  rather 

be  first  in  a  village  than  second  at  Rome.'    So  again, 

as  soon  as  he  had  begun  the  war,  we  see  what  Cicero 

saith  of  him,  *  Alter '  (meaning  of  Caesar) '  non  recusat. 

sed  quodammodo  postulat,  ut  (ut  est)  sic  appelletur 

tyrannus.'    So  we  may  see  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to 

AtticuB,  that  Augustus  Caesar,  in  his  very  entrance  into 
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nffairff,  when  ho  was  a  darling  of  tho  senate,  yet  in  hiit 
liarangucH  to  the  people  would  swear.  *  Ita  parentiM 
honorea  consequi  liccat '  (whieh  was  no  lew*  than  the 
tyranny),  save  that,  to  help  it.  he  would  stretch  forth 
his  hand  towards  a  statua  of  Caenar's  that  wa**  erected 
in  the  place :  and  men  laughed,  and  wondered,  and 
said,  Is  it  possible  ?  or.  Did  you  over  hear  the  like  ? 
and  yet  thought  he  meant  no  hurt ;  he  did  it  so  hand- 
somely and  ingenuously.  And  all  these  were  proHperous : 
whereas  Pompey,  who  tended  to  the  same  ends,  but  in 
a  more  dark  and  dissembling  manner,  as  Taeitus  saith 
of  him,  '  Occul  or  non  melior,'  wherein  Sallust  con- 
I  iirreth,  '  Ore  probo,  animo  inverecundo,'  made  it  his 
design,  by  infinite  secret  engines,  to  cast  the  state  into 
an  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the  state 
mought  cast  itself  into  his  arms  for  necessity  and  pro- 
tection, and  so  the  sovereign  power  be  put  upon  him, 
and  he  never  seen  in  it :  and  when  he  had  brought  it 
(as  he  thought)  to  that  point,  when  he  was  chosen  consul 
alone,  as  never  any  was,  yet  he  could  make  no  great 
matter  of  it,  because  men  understood  him  not ;  but 
was  fain  in  the  end  to  go  the  beaten  track  of  getting 
arms  into  his  hands,  by  colour  of  the  doubt  of  Caesar's 
designs:  so  tedious,  casual,  and  unfortunate  are  thes<' 
deep  dissimulations :  whereof  it  seemeth  Tacitus  mad«' 
this  judgement,  that  they  were  a  cunning  of  an  inferior 
form  in  regard  of  true  poliiy ;  attributing  the  one  to 
Augustus,  the  other  to  Tiberius ;  where,  speaking  of 
Livia,  he  saith,  '  Et  cum  artibus  mariti  simulatione 
lilii  bene  composita  '  :  for  surely  the  continual  habit  of 
dissimulation  is  but  a  weak  and  sluggiah  cunning,  and 
not  greatly  politic. 

37.  Another  precept  of  this  architecture  of  fortune 
is  to  accustom  our  minds  to  judge  of  the  proportion  or 
value  of  things,  as  they  conduce  and  are  material  to 
our  particular  ends :  and  that  to  do  substantially,  and 
not  superficially.  For  we  shall  find  the  logical  part 
(as  I  may  term  it)  of  some  men's  minds  good,  but  the 
mathematical  part  erroneous ;  that  is,  they  can  well 
judge  of  consequences,  but  not  of  proportions  and  com- 
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i«ri8on.  preferring  things  of  show  »nd  son«^  before 
thiTs  of  substance  and  effect.    So  some  fa  l  m  lova 
with  access  to  prinres  others  with  popular  fame  and 
applause,  supposing  thoy  arc  things  of  great  purchase, 
wilen  in  many  cases  they  are  but  matter  of  envy,  pent, 
and  impediment.    So  some  measure  things  according  to 
the  labour  and  difficulty  or  assiduity  which  are  spent 
about  them  ;  and  think,  if  they  be  over  movmg,  that 
they  must  needs  advance  and  proceed  ;  as  Caesar  saitli 
in  a  despising  manner  of  Cato  the  second,  when  he  de- 
Bcribeth  how  laborious  and  indefatigable  he  was  to  no 
ffreat  purpose.  *  Haec  omnia  magno  studio  agebat.     ho 
in  m«Mt  things  men  are  ready  to  abuse  tht^mselves  in 
thinking  the  greatest  means  to  be  best,  when  it  shoulU 

lie  the  fittest.  ,  ,  .._ 

.38    As  for  the  true  marshalling  of  mens  pursuits 
towards  their  fortune,  as  they  are  more  or  less  material. 
I  hold  them  to  stand  thus.    First  the  amendment  ot 
their  own  minds.    For  the  remove  of  the  impediments 
i)f  the  mind  will  sooner  clear  the  passages  of  fortune, 
than  the  obtaining  fortune  will  remove  the  impediment^ 
of  the  mind.     In  the  second  place  1  set  down  we«ith 
and  means  ;  which  1  know  most  men  would  have  placed 
tirst  because  of  tlie  general  use  which  it  l)eareth  towards 
all  variety  of  occasions.     But  that  opinion  1  may  con- 
demn with  like  reason  as  Machiavel  doth  that  otJu-r, 
that  moneys  were  the  sinews  of  the  wars ;    wherea^ 
(saith  he)  the  true  sinews  of  the  wars  are  the  8ine%v-8  ot 
men's  arms,  that  is,  a  valiant,  populous,  and  mU.tary 
nation:   and  he  voucheth  aptly  the  authority  of  Solon. 
who,  when  Croesus  showed  him  his  treasury  of  gold,  said 
t.^  him.  that  if  another  came  that  had  better  iron,  ho 
would  be  ma.ster  of  his  gold.    In  Hke  manner  it  may  t)o 
truly  affirmed,  that  it  is  not  moneys  that  are  the  sme^-H 
of  fortune,  but  it  is  the  sinews  and  steel  of  men  s  mmds, 
wit,  courage,  audacity,  resolution,  temper,  industry, 
and  the  like.     In  the  third  place  I  set  down  reputation. 
Inn  ause  of  the  peremptory  tides  and  currents  it  hath  . 
which,  if  they  be  not  taken  in  their  due  time,  are  seldom 
recovered,  it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an  after  game 
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of  reputfttion.  And  ia^itly  I  pl.vri*  hnnntir,  t»hi<h  ii* 
more  eaiiily  won  by  any  of  tho  otluT  thnt*.  ratich  iuor«« 
bv  all,  thftn  any  of  them  can  1h»  purchaMed  by  honour. 
To  conclude  th:H  preot'pt,  an  tlion*  ia  ordor  and  priority 
in  matter,  ho  in  thrro  in  tiin«'.  tlic  propast*>rou»  plarin'^ 
wh<'rcof  is  one  of  the  conimoni'st  rrrors  :  whiio  men  tty 
to  their  ends  when  th»y  should  intend  their  lN*f;inninfiH, 
and  do  not  take  things  in  order  of  time  a.s  tlu-y  eome 
on.  hut  marffhal  them  aeeortling  to  j^n-atness  and  not 
according  to  instance  ;  not  ob«erving  the  good  precept, 

*  Quod  nunc  instat  agarauR.' 

.'U>.  Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  not  to  em- 
brace any  matters  which  do  occupy  too  great  a  tpiantity 
of  time,  but  to  have  that  sounding  in  a  man's  ears, 

*  Sed  fugit  interea  fugit  irreparahilc  tcinpus  '  :  and  that 
is  the  cause  why  those  which  take  tlicir  cf)urae  of  rising 
by  professions  of  burden,  as  lawyers,  orators,  painful 
divines,  and  the  like,  are  not  commonly  so  p«ilitic  for 
their  own  fortune,  otherwise  than  in  their  ordinary 
way,  I)ecau80  they  want  time  to  learn  particulars,  to 
wait  oi'casions,  and  to  devise  plots. 

40.  Another  precept  of  this  knowleflge  is  to  imitate 
nature  which  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  which  surely  a  man 
may  do  if  he  do  well  interlace  his  business,  and  bend 
not  his  mind  too  much  upon  that  which  he  principally 
intcudeth.  For  a  man  ought  in  every  particular  action 
so  til  carry  the  motions  of  his  mind,  and  so  to  have  one 
thing  under  another,  as  if  he  cannot  have  that  he 
scckcth  in  the  best  degree,  yet  to  have  it  in  a  second, 
or  so  in  a  third  ;  and  if  he  can  have  no  part  of  that 
w  hich  he  purposed,  yet  to  turn  the  use  of  it  to  somewhat 
else ;  and  if  he  cannot  make  anything  of  it  for  the 
})rescnt,  yet  to  make  it  as  a  seed  of  somewhat  in  time  to 
<  ome  ;  and  if  he  can  contrive  no  effect  or  substance 
from  it,  vet  to  win  some  good  opinion  by  it,  or  the  like. 
So  that  he  should  exact  an  account  of  himself  of  every 
action,  to  reap  somewhat,  and  not  to  stand  amazed 
and  confused  if  he  fail  of  that  he  chiefly  meant :  for 
nothing  is  more  impolitic  than  to  mind  actions  wholly 
one  by  one.     For  he  that  doth  so  leeseth  infmitc  ocea- 
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Bions  which  intervene,  and  are  many  «"?«»  °^°^^  P^^P^'" 
and  propitious  for  somewhat  that  he  shall  need  after- 
wardS  than  for  that  which  he  urgeth  for  the  present ; 
STherefore  men  must  be  perfect  in  that  rule.    Haec 
oDortet  facere,  et  ilia  non  omittere. 
^1    Anothe^  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to 
eneaire  a  man's  self  peremptorily  in  any  thing,  thougli 
it  Tern  not  liable  toVccident ;  Sut  ever  to  have  a  win- 
dow to  fly  out  at,  or  a  way  to  retire :    foUowmg  the 
V^orn^  the  ancient  fable  of  the  two  frogs,  which 
ToSuI^when  their  plash  was  dry  whither  they  sh-d 
go  ;  and  the  one  moved  to  go  down  "ito  a  pit.  because 
it  was  not  likely  the  water  would  dry  there  ;   but  the 
oth^r  a^weredf  True,  but  if  it  do,  how  shall  we  get  out 

^^42!  Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  that  ancient 
precept  of  Bias,  construed  not  to  any  point  of  P^rfidious- 
ness  but  only  to  caution  and  moderation,  tt  ama 
Unquam  mimicus  futurus  et  odi  tanquam  amaturus. 
F^rtTtterly  betrayeth  aU  utiUty  for  men  ^  embark 
themselves  too  far  into  unfortunate  friendships,  trouble- 
some  spleens,  and  childish  and  humorous  envies  or  emu- 

^*4r  But  I  continue  this  beyond  the  measure  of  an 
example  ;  led,  because  I  would  not  have  such  know- 
Sg^which  i  note  as  deficient,  to  be  tho^gj*  th^gs 
imaginative  or  in  the  air,  or  an  observation  or  two 
muTmade  of.  but  things  of  bulk  and  mass,  whereo 
an  end  is  hardlier  made  than  a  beginning.  It  must 
be  likewise  conceived,  that  in  these  points  ^^Jich  I  men- 
tion and  set  down,  they  are  far  fro^/o^^P^^,^  *^^^^„^j 
of  them,  but  only  as  small  pieces  for  patterns.    And 

astlv  no  man  I  suppose  will  think  that  I  mean  for- 
tunSare  not  obtained^ithout  all  this  ado ;  jor  I  know 
they  come  tumbling  into  some  men  s  laps ;  and  a  num- 
ber obtain  good  fortunes  by  diligence  in  a  plam  wa>. 

utue  interm^eddling.  and  keeping  themselves  from  gross 

^"^"'But  as  Cicero,  when  he  setteth  down  an  idea  of 
a  perfect  orator,  doth  not  mean  that  every  pleader 
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should  be  rach ;  and  so  likewise,  when  a  prince  or 
a  courtier  hath  been  described  by  such  as  have  handled 
those  subjects,  the  mould  hath  used  to  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and  not  according  to 
common  practice :  so  I  understand  it,  that  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  description  of  a  politic  man,  I  mean 
politic  for  his  own  fortune. 

45.  But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that 
the  precepts  which  we  have  set  down  are  of  that  kind 
which  may  be  counted  and  called  Bonae  Artes.  As  for 
evil  arts,  if  a  man  would  set  down  for  himself  thnt  prin- 
ciple of  Machiavel,  '  That  a  man  seek  not  to  attain 
virtue  itself,  but  the  appearance  only  thereof  ;  because 
the  credit  of  virtue  is  a  help,  but  the  use  of  it  is  cumber*: 
or  that  other  of  his  principles,  '  That  he  presuppose, 
that  men  are  not  fitly  to  be  wrought  otherwise  but  by 
fear ;  and  therefore  that  he  seek  to  have  every  man 
obnoxious,  low,  and  in  strait,'  which  the  Itahans  call 
seminar  spine,  to  sow  thorns :  or  that  other  principle, 
contained  in  the  verse  which  Cicero  citeth,  'Cadant 
amici,  dummodo  inimici  intercidant,'  as  the  triumvirs, 
which  sold  every  one  to  other  the  lives  of  their  friends 
for  the  deaths  of  their  enemies :  or  that  other  protesta- 
tion of  L.  Catilina,  to  set  on  fire  and  trouble  states, 
to  the  end  to  fish  in  droumy  waters,  and  to  unwrap 
their  fortunes,  *  Ego  si  quid  in  fortunis  meis  excitatum, 
sit  incendium,  id  non  aqua  sed  ruina  restinguam  ' :  or 
that  other  principle  of  Ljrsander,  '  That  children  are  to 
be  deceived  with  comfits,  and  men  with  oaths  ' :  and 
the  like  evil  and  corrupt  positions,  whereof  (as  in  all 
things)  there  are  more  in  number  than  of  the  good : 
certainly  with  these  dispensations  from  the  laws  of 
charity  and  integrity,  the  pressing  of  a  man's  fortune 
may  be  more  hasty  and  compendious.  But  it  is  in  lite 
as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way  is  commonly  the 
foulest,  and  surely  the  fairer  way  is  not  much  about. 

46.  But  men,  if  they  be  in  their  own  power,  and  do 
bear  and  sustain  themselvM,  and  be  not  carried  away 
with  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition,  ought  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  fortune  to  set  before  their  eyes  not 
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only  that  general  map  of  the  world,  '  That  all  things 
are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,'  but  many  other 
more  particular  cards  and  directions:  chietiy  that, 
that  being  without  well-being  is  a  curse,  and  the  greater 
being  the  greater  curse ;  and  that  all  virtue  is  most 
rewarded,  and  all  wickedness  most  punished  m  itself : 
according  as  the  poet  saith  excellently : 

Quae  vobis.  quae  digna.  viri,  pro  laudibus  istia 
Praemia  posse  rear  solvi  T  pulcherrima  pnmum 
Dii  tnoreaque  dabunt  vestri. 

And  so  of  the  contrary.    And  secondly  they  ought  to 
look  up  to  the  eternal  providence  and  divine  judgement, 
which  often  subverteth  the  wisdom  of  evil  ;>lots  and 
imaginations,  according  to  that  scnpture,     He  hath 
conceived  mischief,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  vam  thing. 
And  although  men  should   refrain  them^lvM  from 
iniury  and  evil  arts,  yet  this  incessant  and  Sabbathless 
pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune  leaveth  not  tribute  which 
we  owe  to  God  of  our  time  ;  who  (we  see)  demandeth 
a  tenth  of  our  substance,  and  a  seventh,  which  is  more 
strict,  of  our  time  :   and  it  is  to  small  purpose  to  have 
an  erected  face  towards  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovel- 
ing spirit  upon  earth,  eating  dust  as  doth  the  serpent. 
*  Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae.      And 
if  any  man  flatter  himself  that  he  will  employ  his  for- 
tune well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill,  as  wm  said 
concerning  Augustus  Caesar,  and  after  of  Septimius 
Severus,  '  That  either  they  should  never  have  ^en 
bom,  or  else  they  should  never  have  died,  they  did  so 
much  mischief  in  the  pursuit  and  ascent  of  their  great- 
ness, and  so  much  good  when  they  were  estabhshed  ; 
vet  these  compensations  and  satisfactions  are  good  to 
be  used,  but  never  good  to  be  purposed.    And  lastly, 
it  is  not  amiss  for  men  in  their  race  toward  their  fortune, 
to  cool  themselves  a  Uttle  with  that  conceit  which  w 
elegantly  expressed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
in  his  instructions  to  the  king  his  son.    That  fortune 
hath  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  woman,  that  if  she 
be  too  much  wooed  she  is  the  farther  off.      But  this 
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last  is  but  a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted : 
let  men  rather  build  upon  that  foundation  which  is  as 
a  corner-stone  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  wherein  they 
join  close,  namely  that  same  Primum  quaerite.  Foi- 
divinity  saith,  *  Ftimum  quaerite  regnum  Dei,  et  ista 
omnia  adiicientur  vobis ' :  and  philosophy  saith,  *  Pri- 
mum quaerite  bona  animi ;  caetera  aut  aderunt,  aut 
non  oberunt.'  And  although  the  human  foundation 
hath  somewhat  of  the  sands,  as  we  see  in  M.  Brutu8, 
when  he  brake  forth  into  that  speech, 

Te  colui  (Virtus)  ut  rem;   ast  tu  nomen  inane  es; 

yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock.  But  this 
may  serve  for  a  taste  of  that  knowledge  which  I  noted 
as  deficient. 

47.  Concerning  government,  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge 
secret  and  retired  in  both  these  respects  in  which  things 
are  deemed  secret ;  for  some  things  are  secret  because 
they  are  hard  to  know,  and  sorne  because  they  are  not 
lit  to  utter.  We  see  all  governments  are  obscure  and 
invisible : 

Totamque  infusa  per  artiis 
Mens  agitat  niolem,  et  niagno  se  torpore  miscct. 

Such  is  the  description  of  govornnients.  We  see  the 
government  of  God  over  the  world  is  hidden,  insomuch 
as  it  scemeth  to  participate  of  much  irregularity  and 
confusion.  The  government  of  the  soul  in  moving  the 
body  is  inward  and  profound,  and  the  passages  thereof 
hardly  to  be  reduced  to  demonstration.  Again  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity  (the  shadows  whereof  are  in  the 
poets)  in  the  description  of  torments  and  pains,  next 
unto  the  crime  of  rebellion,  which  was  the  giants' 
offence,  doth  detest  the  offence  of  futility,  as  in  Sisyphus 
and  Tantalus.  But  this  was  meant  of  particulars: 
nevertheless  even  unto  the  general  rules  and  discourses 
of  policy  and  government  there  is  due  a  reverent  and 
reserved  handling. 

48.  But  contrariwise  in  the  governors  towards  the 
governed,  all  things  ought  as  far  as  the  frailty  of  man 
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permitteth  to  be  manifest  and  revealed.    For  so  it  is 
exprewed  in  the  scriptures  touching  the  government  of 
God,  that  this  globe,  which  seemeth  to  us  a  dark  and 
shady  body,  is  in  the  view  of  God  as  crystal :   *  Et  m 
conspectu  sedis  tanquam  mare  vitreum  simile  crystallo. 
So  unto  princes  and  states,  and  specially  towards  wiso 
senates  and  councils,  the  natures  and  dispositions  of 
the  people,  their  conditions  and  necessities,  their  fac- 
tions and  combinations,  their  animosities  and  dis- 
contents, ought  to  be,  in  regard  of  the  variety  of  their 
intelligences,  the  wisdom  of  their  observations,  and  the 
hei^t  of  their  station  where  they  keep  sentinel,  in 
great  part  clear  and  transparent.    Wherefore,  consider- 
ing that  I  write  to  a  king  that  -s  a  master  of  this  science. 
and  is  so  well  assisted,  I  think  it  decent  to  pass  over 
this  part  in  silence,  as  willing  to  obtain  the  certificate 
which  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  aspired  unto : 
who  being  silent,  when  others  contended  to  make  demon- 
stration of  their  abilities  by  speech,  desired  it  mought 
be  certified  for  his  part, '  That  there  was  one  that  knew 
how  to  hold  his  peace.' 

49.  Notwithstanding,  for  the  more  public  part  of 
government,  which  is  laws,  I  think  good  to  note  only 
one  deficience ;  which  is,  that  all  those  which  have 
written  of  laws,  have  written  either  as  philosophers  or 
as  lawyers,  and  none  as  statesmen.  As  for  the  philo- 
sophers, they  make  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  com- 
monwealths, and  their  discourses  are  as  the  stars,  which 
give  little  light  because  they  are  so  high.  For  the 
lawyers,  they  write  according  to  the  states  where  they 
live  what  is  received  law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be  law  : 
for  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  is  one,  and  of  a  lawyer  i» 
another.  For  there  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of 
justice,  whence  all  civil  laws  are  derived  but  as  streams : 
and  like  as  waters  do  take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the 
soils  through  which  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary 
according  to  the  regions  and  governments  where  they 
are  planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  same  foun- 
tains. Again,  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  consisteth 
not  only  in  a  platform  of  justice,  but  in  the  application 
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thereof ;  taking  into  consideration  by  what  means  law» 
may  be  made  certain,  and  what  are  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  the  doubtfulness  and  incertainty  of  law  ; 
by  what  means  lav  j  may  be  made  apt  and  easy  to  hi- 
executed,  and  what  are  the  impediments  and  remedicH 
in  the  execution  of  laws  ;  what  influence  laws  touching 
private  right  of  meum  and  tuum  have  into  the  public 
state,  and  how  they  may  be  made  apt  and  agreeable  ; 
how  laws  are  to  be  penned  and  delivered,  whether  in 
texts  or  in  acts,  brief  or  large,  with  preambles,  or  with- 
out ;   how  they  are  to  be  pruned  and  reformed  from 
time  to  time,  and  what  is  the  best  means  to  keep  them 
from  being  too  vast  in  volumes,  or  too  full  of  multi- 
plicity and  crossness  ;  how  they  are  to  be  expounded, 
when  upon  causes  emergent  and  judicially  discussed, 
and  when  upon  responses  and  conferences  touching 
general  points  or  questions  ;  how  they  are  to  be  pressed, 
rigorously  or  tenderly ;   how  they  are  to  be  naitigated 
by  equity  and  good  conscience,  and  whether  discretion 
and  strict  law  are  to  be  mingled  in  the  same  courts,  or 
kept  apart  in  several  courts ;  again,  how  the  practice, 
profession,  and  erudition  of  law  is  to  be  censured  and 
governed ;    and  many  other  points  touching  the  ad- 
ministration, and  (as  I  may  term  it)  animation  of  laws. 
Upon  which  I  insist  the  less,   because 
I  purpose  (if  God  give  me  leave),  having 
begun  a  work  of  this  nature  in  aphorisms, 
to  propound  it  hereafter,  noting  it  in  the 
meantime  for  deficient. 

50.  And  for  your  Majesty's  laws  of  England,  I  could 
say  much  of  their  dignity,  and  somewhat  of  their  defect ; 
but  they  cannot  but  excel  the  civil  laws  in  fitness  for 
the  government :  for  the  civil  law  was  '  non  hos  quae- 
situm  munus  in  usus  ' ;  it  was  not  made  for  the  coun- 
tries which  it  govemeth.  Hereof  I  cease  to  speak, 
because  I  will  not  intermingle  matter  of  action  with 
matter  of  general  learning. 

XXIV.  Thus  have  I  concluded  this  portion  of  learn- 
ing touching  civil  knowledge  ;  and  with  civil  knowledge 
have  concluded  human  philosophy ;   and  with  human 
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philosophy,  philosophy  in  general.    And  being  now  at 
some  pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed 
through,  this  writing  seemeth  to  me  (*ai  nunquam 
fallit  imago'),  as  far  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own 
work,   not  much   better  than  that  noise    or   soimd 
which  musicians  make  while  they  are  in  tuning  their 
instruments :    which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but 
yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards. 
So  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instrumenta  of  the 
Muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better  hands. 
And  surely,  when  I  set  before  me  the  condition  of  these 
times,  in  which  learning  hath  made  her  third  visitation 
or  circuit  in  all  the  qualities  thereof  ;  as  the  excellency 
and  vivacity  of  the  wits  of  this  age  ;   the  noble  helps 
and  lights  which  we  have  by  the  travails  of  ancient 
writers ;    the  art  of  printing,  which  communicatcth 
books  to  men  of  all  fortunes  ;  the  openness  of  the  world 
by  navigation,  which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of  ex- 
periments, and  a  mass  of  natural  history  ;   the  leisure 
wherewith  these  times  abound,  not  employing  men  so 
generally  in  civil  business,  as  the  states  of  Grecia  did, 
in  respect  of  their  popularity,  and  the  state  of  Rom*', 
in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  jnonarchy ;    the 
present  disposition  of  these  times  at  this  instant  to 
peace  ;  the  consumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in 
controversies  of  religion,  which  have  so  much  diverted 
men   from    other   sciences ;     the   perfection   of  your 
Majesty's  learning,  which  as  a  phoenix  may  call  whole 
voUies  of  wits  to  follow  you  ;  and  the  inseparable  pro- 
priety of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and  more  to  disclose 
truth ;   I  cannot  but  be  raised  to  this  persuasion  that 
this  third  period  of  time  will  far  surpass  that  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  learning :   only  if  men  will  know 
their  own  strength,  and  their  own  weakness  both ;  ana 
take,  one  from  the  other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  tin' 
of  contradiction  ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of  truth 
as  of  an  enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament ; 
and  employ  wit  and  magnificence  to  thiugs  of  worth 
and  excellency,  and  not  to  things  vulgar  and  of  popular 
estimation.    As  for  my  labours,  if  any  man  shall  please 
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himself  or  others  in  the  reprehension  of  them,  they 
Bhail  make  that  ancient  and  patient  request,  '  Verbera, 
sed  audi ' ;  let  men  reprehend  them,  so  they  observe 
and  weigh  them.  For  the  appeal  is  lawful  (though  it 
may  be  it  shall  not  be  needful)  from  the  first  cogitations 
of  men  to  their  second,  end  from  the  nearer  times  to  the 
times  further  off.  Now  let  us  come  to  that  learning, 
which  both  the  former  times  were  not  so  blessed  as  to 
know,  sacred  and  inspired  divinity,  the  Sabbath  and 
port  of  all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations. 

XXV.  1.  The  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  as  well 
to  the  reason  as  to  the  will  of  man  ;  so  that  as  we  are  to 
obey  his  law,  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in  our  will,  so 
we  are  to  believe  his  word,  though  we  find  a  reluctation 
in  our  reason.  For  if  we  believe  only  that  which  in 
agreeable  to  our  sense,  we  give  consent  to  the  matter, 
and  not  to  the  author  ;  which  is  no  more  than  we  would 
do  towards  a  suspected  and  discredited  witness ;  but  that 
faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  righteous- 
ness was  of  such  a  point  as  whereat  Sarah  laughed,  who 
therein  was  an  image  of  natural  reason. 

2.  Howbeit  (if  we  will  truly  consider  of  it)  more 
wor'ijy  it  is  to  believe  than  to  know  as  we  now  know. 
For  oi  knowledge  man's  mind  sulTereth  from  sense  ; 
but  in  belief  it  suffcreth  from  spirit,  such  one  as  it 
hoideth  for  more  authorized  than  itself,  and  so  suffereth 
from  the  worthier  agent.  Otherwise  it  is  of  the  state 
of  man  glorified ;  for  then  faith  shall  cease,  and  we 
shall  know  as  we  are  known. 

3.  Wherefore  we  conclude  that  sacred  theology  (which 
in  our  idiom  we  call  divinity)  is  grounded  only  upon 
the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not  upon  the  light  of 
nature :  for  it  is  WTitten, '  Coeli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei ' ; 
hut  it  is  not  written,  '  Coeli  enarrant  voluntatem  Dei '  ; 
l>ut  of  that  it  is  said,  '  Ad  legem  et  testimonium  : 
si  non  fecerint  secundum  verbum  istud,  &c.'  This 
hoideth  not  only  in  those  points  of  faith  which  concern 
the  great  mystf  ries  of  the  Deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the 
redemption,  but  likewise  those  which  concern  the  law 
moral  truly  interpreted :    '  Love  your  enemies :    do 
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Bood  to  them  that  hat«  you  :  3e  like  to  your  heavily 
fX^  that  8uffereth  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and 
«n^. ''     To  this  it  ought  to  be  applauded   '  Nee  vox 
horanem  sonat ' :    it  is  a  voice  beyond  the  light  of 
nature     So  wo  see  the  heathen  poets,  when  they  fall 
u^n  a  liSitre  passion,  do  still  expostulate  with  la- 
aSd  moraUties.  as  if  they  were  opposite  and  mabgnant 
to  r^ture  ;   '  Et  quod  natura  remittit,  invida  jura  ne- 
«ant  •     So  said  D^ndamis  the  Indian  unto  Alexander  s 
fnS^ngers,  that  he  had  heard  somewhat  of  Pythagorm, 
and  some  other  of  the  wise  men  of  Grecia,  and  that  ho 
held  them  foi  excellent  men :  but  that  they  had  a  fault 
which  was  that  they  had  in  top  great  reverence  and 
veneration  a  thing  they  called  law  and  f  "mt!^„.,,^,'^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  law  m    a^ 
is  of  that  perfection,  whereunto  the  light  of  nature 
<;annot  aspire  :  how  then  is  it  that  man  is  said  to  have 
by  the  lig^t  and  law  of  nature,  some  notions  ^  oon- 
ceits  of  virtue  jmd  vice,  justice  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil  ?    Thus,  because  the  light  of  nature  is  used  in  two 
leveral  senses ;    the  one,  that  which  spnngeth  fron. 
Z!ln,  sense  induction,  aigument  according  to  the  la^ 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  other,  that  which  is  imprinted 
upon  the  spirit  of  man  by  an  inward  in8t|nct,  according 
tothe  law  Sf  conscience,  which  is  a  sparkle  of  the  punt} 
of  his  first  estate  ;  in  which  latter  sense  only  he  is  par- 
ticipant of  some  light  and  discemmg  touching  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  law :  but  how?  fffi«>|«\^^f  i 
the  vice,  but  not  to  inform  the  duty.    So  then  the 
doctrine  of  religion,  as  well  moral  as  mystical,  is  no 
to  be  attained  but  by  inspiration  and  revelation  from 

^4 'The  use  notwithstanding  of  reason  in  spirit nal 
things,  and  the  latitude  thereof,  is  very  great  am 
genefal :  for  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  apostle  calkt!^ 
religion  '  our  reasonable  service  of  God  ;  insomuch  a. 
Se^ery  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the  old  law  were  full 
of  reason  and  signification,  much  more  than  the  cm- 
moSTs  of  idolatry  and  magic,  that  are  full  of  non- 
Sgnificants  and  sGrd  characters.    But  most  speciaUy 
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the  Christian  faith,  as  in  all  things  so  in  this,  dewrveth 
to  be  highly  magnified ;  holding  and  preserving  the 
golden  mediocrity  in  this  point  between  the  law  of  the 
heathen  and  the  law  of  Manumet,  which  have  embraced 
the  two  extremes.  For  the  religion  of  the  heathen  had 
no  constant  belief  or  confession,  but  left  all  to  the 
liberty  of  argument ;  and  the  religion  of  Mahumet  on 
the  other  side  interdicteth  argument  altogether :  the 
one  having  the  very  face  of  error,  and  the  other  of 
imposture :  whereas  the  Faith  doth  but  admit  and 
reject  disputation  with  difference. 

5.  The  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  is  of  two  sorts : 
the  former,  in  the  conception  and  apprehension  of  the 
mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed  ;  the  other,  in  the  in- 
ferring  and  deriving  of  doctrine  and  direction  there- 
upon. The  former  extendeth  to  the  mysteries  them- 
selves ;  but  how  ?  by  way  of  illustration,  and  not  by 
way  of  argument.  The  latter  consisteth  indeed  of  pro- 
bation and  argument.  In  the  former  we  see  God 
vouchsafeth  to  descend  to  our  capacity,  in  the  expres- 
sing of  his  mysteries  in  sort  as  may  be  sensible  unto 
us ;  and  doth  grift  his  revelations  and  holy  doctrine 
upon  the  notions  of  our  reason,  and  applicth  his 
inspirations  to  open  our  understanding,  as  the  form 
of  the  itey  to  the  ward  of  the  lock.  For  the  latter, 
there  is  allowed  us  an  use  of  reason  and  argument, 
secondary  and  respective,  although  not  original  and 
absolute.  For  after  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion 
are  placed  and  exempted  from  examination  of  reason,  it 
is  then  permitted  unto  us  to  make  derivations  and  in- 
ferences from  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  them, 
for  our  better  direction.  In  nature  this  holdeth  not ; 
for  both  the  principles  are  examinable  by  induction, 
though  not  by  a  medium  or  syllogism ;  and  besides, 
those  principles  or  first  positions  have  no  discordanco 
with  l^at  reason  which  draweth  down  and  dedueeth 
the  inferior  positions.  But  yet  it  holdeth  not  in  religion 
alone,  but  in  many  knowledges,  both  of  greater  and 
Bmaller  nature,  namely,  wherein  there  are  not  only 
posita  but  pUicita ;   for  in  such  there  can  be  no  ube  of 
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??^    #  L T!?*  to  li»  disputed  :   but  what  is  most  just. 

D*  u.uutnt.     fl  i    ^-ly  inquired  and  handled  the  true 
*r,r«rn'     limite  a^d  ul  of  reason  in  spiritual  th.ng. 
divinit.  j^g  a  kind  of  divine  dialectic  :   which  tor 

that  it  is  not  done,  it  seemeth  to  me  a  thing  usual,  by 
welxt  of  true  conceiving  that  which  is  revealed  t.> 
Larclfand  mine  into  that  which  is  not  revealed  ;  and 
Ty  pretext  of  enucleating  in^eren-s  and  c^nt^^^^^^^^^^ 
♦/.irU  to  examine  that  which  is  positive.  The  one  sort; 
Sling  into  tTee^or  of  Nicodemus.  demanding  to  hav. 
thS  made  more  sensible  than  it  plea-seth  God  to 
repeal  Jhem,  V-modo  possit  homo  nas^,  cum  s,t 
rex. ''^he  o^-    • -t  int.  the  e-yf^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

thl'greS  and  blessed  use  thereof ;  for  this  point  weU 
laboW  and  defined  of  would  in  my  judgement  be  an 
opSte  to  stey  and  bridle  not  only  the  vanity  of  cur  ou. 

ferrin5.:^t!?H^s^^^^^^^^^^ 

TeSU'r^^tv?;'  alJd  U.at  many  other,  do  .row 
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npon  weak  and  obscure  inferences  or  deriyations: 
which  latter  aort,  if  men  would  revive  the  blessed  stjrl© 
of  that  great  doctor  of  the  Contilcs,  would  be  earned 
thiiH,  ego,  non  dominus ;  and  again,  aerundum  con- 
tiilium  meum,  in  opinions  and  counsels,  and  not  in  posi- 
tiuns  and  oppositions.  But  men  are  now  over-ready 
to  usurp  the  style,  non  rgo,  sed  dominus  ;  and  not  so 
only,  but  to  bind  it  with  the  thunder  and  denunciation 
«:f  curses  and  anathemas,  to  the  terror  of  those  which 
have  not  sufficiently  learned  out  of  Salomon,  that '  The 
caiiselesjf  curat  shcdl  not  come.'' 

S.  Divinity  hath  two  principal  parts ;  the  matter 
informed  or  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  the  information 
or  revelation :  and  with  the  latter  we  will  begin,  be- 
tauHP  it  hath  most  coherence  with  that  which  wo  have 
now  last  handled.  The  nature  of  the  information  con- 
s^istoth  of  three  branches  ;  the  limits  of  the  information, 
\\w  sufficiency  of  the  information,  and  the  acijuiring 
«ir  obtaining  the  information.  Unto  the  limitH  of  the 
information  belong  these  considerations  :  how  far  forth 
I'liticular  persons  continue  to  be  inspired;  how  far 
loith  the  church  is  inspired  ;  and  how  far  forth  reason 
nay  be  used  •  ♦he  last  point  whereof  1  have  noted  as 
ililicient.  Uni >  the  sufficiency  of  the  information  be- 
l(>n<^  two  considerations  ;  what  points  of  religion  are 
fundamental,  and  what  perfective,  being  matter  of 
further  building  and  perfection  upon  one  and  the  same 
fnimdation  ;  and  again,  how  the  gradations  of  light 
according  to  the  dispensation  of  times  are  material  to 
tiic  sufficiency  of  belief. 

9.  Here  again  I  may  rather  give  it  in  advice  than 
note  it  as  deficient,  that  the  points  funda-     j^^  ,,rn'(.bu$ 
mental,  and  the  points  of  further  perfec-     innt.au  m 
tion  only,  ought  to  be  with  piety  and    t'"'<''<:^'- 
wisdom  distinguished  :  a  subject  tending  to  much  like 
end  as  that  I  noted  before ;  for  as  that  other  were  likely 
to  abate  the  number  of  controversies,  so  this  is  like  to 
abate  the  heat  of  many  of  them.     We  see  Moses  when 
he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the  Egyptian  fight,  he  did  not 
eay,  *  Why  strive  you  ? '   but  drew  his  sword  and  slew 
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the  Egyptian:  but  when  he  saw  thetwo  I«>eUtw  figh^^^ 
he  mS  *  You  are  brethren,  why  itrive  you  ?  If  the 
S^iSof  doctrine  be  an  EgypUan.  it  mujt  be  .lam  by 

Se  sword  of  the  .pint,  and  not  '«'o?<'»»«^^  *'"i,J^vi 

be  an  Uraelite,  though  in  the  wrong,  then.    Why  .tnv  e 

TOU?  'We  .^  of  the  fundamental  points,  our  Saviour 

penneth  the  league  thus.  '  He  that  i.  not  ^«th  u.  h 

aBainstua':  but  of  points  not  fundamentol,  thu.,    H» 

Jgati.  not  .iain.tu.T«  with  u.;    So  we  «h,  the  coat  of 

our  Saviour  waa  entire  without  warn,  and  k)  w  the 

doctrine  of  the  scripture,  in  itself ;  but  the  gf™«»?f  «» 

the  church  wa.  of  Siver.  culour.  and  yet  not  divided. 

♦Ve  see  the  chaff  may  and  ought  to  »*  »e^«';?i''"°'^,*J'„^ 

com  in  the  ear.  but  the  tare,  may  not  bo  pulled  up  from 

the  com  in  the  field.    So  a.  it  i.  a  thing  o!  great  use  we  I 

to  define  what,  and  of  what  latitude  thojeTpomt«  ar  • 

which  do  make  men  merely  aUen.  and  dismcorporate 

from  the  Church  of  God.        .     .  ,         ^.       ..  _.«.,, 
10   For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  restetu 
upon  the  true  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  ';;:"?*"[;;«• 
Xh  are  the  fountain,  of  the  water  of  l.fe.    Ihe  mte  - 
pretation.  of  the  wripture.  are  of  two  .orta  ;  method 
Sal.  and  .olute  or  at  Urge.   For  thi.  divine  water,  wt  .c 
excelleth  .o  much  that  of  Jacob  «  well.  i.  fawn  forth 
much  in  the  «ime  kind  a.  natural  water  useth  to  be  out 
Swells  and  fountain.  ;  either  it  is  first  forced  up  in  a 
a  ci.tem.  and  from  thence  fetched  wad  f'^[' ^•;^;^'°J  "^1,  ! 
or  else  it  is  drawn  and  received  in  bucket,  and  ve.s^jeU 
immediately  where  it  springeth.   The  former  sort  whe^e- 
of   thouRh  it  seem  to  be  the  more  ready,  yet  in  my 
Judgement  i.  more  subject  to  corrupt     Thi.  is    ha 
method  which  hath  exhibited  unto  u.  the  «cho  astical 
Svim^ ;  whereby  divinity  hath  been  reduced  into  an 
art.  ViAto  a  cistern,  and  the  stream,  of  doctnne  or 
position,  fetehed  and  derived  from  thence. 

1 1.  In  thi.  men  have  .ought  three  things,  a  summary 
brevity,  a  compacted  .trength,  and  a  complete  perftn- 
Son  ;  whereof  the  two  first  they  fail  to  find,  and  the  la>t 
they  ought  not  to  seek.  For  a.  to  brevity,  we  see  m  .ul 
summary  methods,  while  men  purpose  to  abridge,  tin  y 
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giTe  cauite  to  dilate.  For  the  aum  or  abridgement 
by  ron traction  beoometh  obaoure ;  the  obacurity  re- 
quireth  exposition,  and  the  exposition  ia  deduced  inti* 
lar^  commentaries,  or  into  common  places  and  titl'*M. 
which  grow  to  be  more  vast  than  the  original  writing!', 
whence  the  sum  was  at  first  extracted.  80  we  see  thu 
volumes  of  the  schoolmen  are  greater  much  than  the 
tirst  writings  of  the  fathers,  whence  the  Master  of  ttie 
Sentences  mode  his  sum  or  collection.  80  in  like  manner 
the  volumes  of  the  modem  doctors  of  the  civil  law  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  ancient  jurisconHult^,  of  which  Tri- 
bonian  compiled  the  digest.  80  an  thix  course  of  sums 
and  commentaries  is  that  which  doth  infallibly  make  the 
body  of  sciences  more  immenMc  in  quantity,  and  more 
ba^ie  in  substance. 

12.  And  for  strength,  it  is  true  that  knowledges  re- 
duced into  exact  methods  have  a  show  of  strength,  in 
that  each  part  stemeth  to  support  and  Hutttain  the  other ; 
but  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  substantial :  like  unto 
buildings  which  stand  by  architecture  and  compaction, 
which  are  more  subject  to  ruin  than  those  which  aru 
built  more  strong  in  their  several  parts,  though  less  com- 
pacted. But  it  is  plain  that  the  more  you  reced'^  from 
your  grounds,  the  weaker  do  you  conci  ide  :  and  as  in 
nature,  the  more  you  remove  yourself  from  particulars, 
the  greater  peril  of  error  you  do  incur  :  so  much  more 
in  divinity,  the  more  you  recede  from  the  scriptureH  by 
inferences  and  consequences,  the  more  weak  and  dilute 
are  your  positrons. 

13.  And  as  for  perfection  or  completeness  in  divinity, 
it  in  not  to  be  sought  ;  which  fi=  ikes  this  course  of  art  i 
ticial divinity  the  more suspe*  For  he  that  will  reduce 
a  knowledge  into  an  art,  will  niuke  it  round  and  uniform : 
but  in  divinity  man  v  thin^-  must  be  left  abrupt,  and 
concluded  with  this:'  'Oaltitudo  sapientiaeet  scientiae 
Dei !  quam  ineom  Drehcnsibilia  sunt  judieia  ejus,  et  non 
investigabiles  .  iat  cju-s.'  So  again  the  apostle  saith, '  Ex 
parte  scimus  •  and  to  have  the  form  of  a  total,  when- 
there  is  but  m.iiu-r  for  a  pari,  cannot  be  without  Mup- 
pUes  by      ppo!<ition  and  presumption.     And  therefore 
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»  Pnnelude  that  the  true  use  of  these  sums  and  methods 
LthXe  in  institutions  or  introductions  preparatoi^ 
„nS  knowledge :  but  in  them^r  by  deduceme^^^ 
♦hpm    to  handle  the  mam  body  and  substance  oi  » 
kno^aeS^e.!rin  all  sciences  prejudicial,  and  m  divmity 

dangerous  j^t^    fetation  of  the  sorintures  solute 

nnd  at  Ce  there  hTve  been  divers  kin(&  introduced 
'nd  devise?    some  of  them  rather  curious  and  unsafe 
;  han  sobLr  and  warranted.  Notwithstanding,  thus  much 
nust  S^^onfessed.  that  the  -riptuj^s  be^n«^^^^^^^^ 
insDiration  and  not  by  human  reason,  do  ditter  trom  aii 
X  bSs  in  the  aufhor :  .^ich  by  eon^qu-ce  d^^^^^^ 
draw  on  some  difference  to  be  used  by  the  exP9s>^or. 
For  the  inditer  of  them  did  know  four  thmgs  winch  no 
man  attiins  to  know  ;  which  are.  the  ^y^"J«  ^^^^^^ 
kingdom  of  Klory.  the  perfection  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
teecr"  fof  the'^beart  Sf  man.  and  thejutu-  -^^ 
of  all  aees     For  as  to  the  first  it  is  said,    He  that  pres 
;'.finTtholighMhalll«oppres^doftheg^o^^^^^^^^ 
isain    '  No  man  shall  see  my  face  and  live,      lo  tno 

Sd.  'When  he  prepare^  t.^^^^Tred^'^^o  h^ 
when  bv  law  and  compass  he  inclosed  the  deep,     io  t  tio 

hird  'Neither  was  it  needful  that  any  should  bear  wit- 
ness to  Wm  of  man.  for  he  knew  well  what  was  m  man 

And  to  the  last.  '  From  the  beginning  are  known  to  the 

'^^,1  torn  The'Slmer  two  of  these  have  been  drawn 

oortain  senses  and  expositions  of  Bcnptures  which  had 

need  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  «o^'">£fy  '  J'J^ 

one  anagogioal,  and  the  other  philosophical.    Bu*  'US  to 

the  fornier,  man  is  not  to  prevent  his  time  :     Videmus 

nunc  per  speculum  in  aenigmate,  tunc  autem  facie  ad 

f.pJoni '  •   wherein  nevertheless  there  seemeth  to  be  a 

K;  g;antd%  far  forth  as  the  polishing  of  this  ^J^^^ 

r  some  moderate  expHcation  of  this  ^enigma.    But  to 

I^re^  too  far  into  it.  cannot  but  cause  a  dj^^olution  and 

nvprthrow  of  the  spirit  of  man.    For  in  the  body  tiicro 

are  three  degrees  of  th:.t  we  receive  into  it   ahmen t. 

m^cilS;  S  poison :   whereof  aliment  is  that  which 
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the  nature  of  man  can  perfectly  alter  and  overcome : 
medicine  is  that  which  is  partly  converted  by  nature. 
and  partly  convei  tcth  nature ;  and  poison  is  that 
which  worketh  wholly  upon  nature,  without  that, 
that  nature  can  in  any  part  work  upon  it.  So  in 
the  mind,  whatsoever  knowledge  reason  cannot  at 
all  work  upon  and  convert  is  a  mere  intoxication, 
and  endangereth  a  dissolution  of  the  mind  and  under- 
standing. 

16.  But  for  the  latter,  it  hath  been  extremely  set  on 
foot  of  late  time  by  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  and  some 
others,  that  have  pretended  to  find  the  truth  of  all 
natural  philosophy  in  the  scriptures  ;  scandalizing  and 
traducing  all  other  philosophy  as  heathenish  and  pro- 
fane. But  there  is  no  such  enmity  between  God's  word 
and  his  works ;  neither  do  they  give  honour  to  the 
scriptures,  as  they  suppose,  but  much  imbase  them. 
For  to  seek  heaven  and  earth  in  the  word  of  God,  where- 
of it  is  said, '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass,  but  my  word 
shall  not  pass,'  is  to  seek  temporary  things  amongst 
eternal :  and  as  to  seek  divinity  in  philosophy  is  to  seek 
the  living  amongst  the  dead,  so  to  seek  philosophy  in 
divinity  '.i  to  seek  the  dead  amongst  the  living  :  neither 
are  the  pots  or  lavers,  whose  place  was  in  the  outward 
part  of  the  temple,  to  be  sough  in  the  holiest  place  of 
all,  where  the  ark  of  the  testimony  was  seated.  And 
again,  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the  spirit  of  God  is  not  to 
express  matters  of  nature  in  the  scriptures,  otherwise 
than  in  passage,  and  for  application  to  man's  capacity 
and  to  matters  moral  cr  divine.  And  it  is  a  true  rule, 
'  Auctoris  aliud  agentis  parva  auctoritas.'  For  it  were 
a  strange  conclusion,  if  a  man  should  use  a  simiUtude 
for  ornament  or  illustration  sake,  borrowed  from  nature 
or  history  according  to  vulgar  conceit,  as  of  a  basilisk, 
an  unicorn,  a  centaur,  a  Briareus,  an  hydra,  or  the  like, 
that  therefore  he  must  needs  be  thought  to  affirm  the 
matter  thereof  positively  to  be  true.  To  conclude  there- 
fore these  two  interpretations,  the  one  by  reduction  or 
aenigmatical,  the  other  philosophical  or  physical,  whieh 
have  been  received  and  pursued  in  imitation  of  the  rab- 
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bins  and  cabaliste.  are  to  be  confined  with  a  ndi  altum 

*"?7.*  B^  thTtwo  latter  points,  known  to  God  and  un- 
known  to  man.  touching  the  secrete  of  the  heart  jnd  the 
Successions  of  time,  doth  make  a  just  and  «ojind  differ- 
ence between  the  manner  of  the  e^PO^'^ion  °f  the«;np- 
tures  and  all  other  books.   For  it  is  an  excellent  obserra- 
ttoTwhich  hath  been  made  upon  the  answers  of  our 
Savour  Christ  to  many  of  the  questions  which  were 
propounded  to  him.  how  that  they  are  in^P^^inentto 
the?tate  of  the  question  demanded  ;  thejeason  whemjf 
i8.  because  not  being  like  man.  which  knows  mans 
thoughto  by  his  words,  but  knowing  man's  ^loughts 
mmSiately.  he  never  answered  their  words  but^e^ 
thoughte.   Much  in  the  Uke  manner  it  is  with  the  scnp- 
tu^.  which  being  written  to  the  thoughte  of  men,  and 
to  the  succession  of  all  ages,  with  a  foresight  of  all 
herSes.  contradictions,  differing  estates  of  the  chu^h. 
vea  and  particularly  of  the  elect,  are  not  to  be  mter- 
pretedoX  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper  sense 
KpS.  and  resjLtivelytowarJ  that  present^^ 
sion  wWupon  the  words  were  uttered,  or  m  precise 
congroity  or  contexture  with  the  words  before  or  after, 
o?  if^intemplation  of  the  principal  scope  of  the  place ; 
buUiave  in  themselves,  not  only  totally  or  collect, vel^ 
but  distributively  in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs 
and  streams  of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  m  eveij 
part.    And  therefore  as  the  literal  sense  is.  as  it  were, 
the  main  stream  or  rivet ;  so  the  moral  sense  chiefly, 
and  sometimes  the  allegorical  or  tyP/^al  are  they  whei^ 
of  the  church  hath  most  use :  not  that  I  w  sh  men  to  be 
bold  in  allegories,  or  indulgent  or  light  m  allusions ;  but 
that  I  do  much  condemn  that  interpretation  of  the 
scripture  which  is  only  after  the  manner  as  men  use  to 
interpret  a  profane  book. 

is:  In  this  part  touching  the  exposition  of  the  scrip- 
tures. I  can  report  no  deticience  ;  hutby  way  of  remem- 
brance  this  I  ^11  add.    In  perusing  books  of  divmity.  I 
find  many  books  of  controversies,  and  many  of  common 
places  and  treatises,  a  mass  of  positive  divinity,  as  it  w 
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made  an  art :  a  number  of  sermons  and  lectures,  and 
many  prolix  commentaries  upon  the  scriptures,  with 
harmonies  and  concordances.  But  that  form  of  writing 
in  divinity  which  in  my  judgement  is  of  all  others  most 
rich  and  precious,  is  positive  divinity,  collected  upon 
particilar  texts  of  scriptures  in  brief  observations ;  not 
dilated  into  commonplaces,  not  chasing  after  contro- 
versies, not  reduced  into  method  of  art ;  a  thing  abound- 
ing in  sermons,  which  will  vanish,  but  defective  in  books 
which  vill  remain,  and  a  thing  wherein  this  age  excel- 
leth.  Bor  I  am  persuaded,  and  I  mav  speak  it  with  an 
absit  invidia  veroo,  and  no  ways  in  derogation  of  anti- 
quity, but  as  in  a  good  emulation  between  the  vine  and 
the  olivB,  that  if  the  choice  and  best  of  those  observa- 
tions upon  texts  of  scriptures,  which  have  been  made 
dispersedly  in  sermons  within  this  your  Majesty's  island 
of  Bhttany  by  the  space  of  these  forty 
years  and  more  (leaving  out  the  largeness 
of  exhortations  and  applications  there- 
upon) had  been  set  down  in  a  continuance, 
it  had  been  the  best  work  in  divinity  which 
had  been  written  since  the  Apostles'  times. 

19.  The  matter  informed  by  divinity  is  of  two  kinds ; 
matter  of  belief  and  truth  of  opinion,  and  matter  of  ser- 
vice and  adoration  ;  which  is  also  judged  and  directed 
by  the  former :  the  one  being  as  the  internal  soul  of 
religion,  and  the  other  as  the  external  body  thereof. 
And  therefore  the  heathen  religion  was  not  only  a  wor- 
ship of  idols,  but  the  whole  religion  was  an  idol  in  itself ; 
for  it  had  no  soul,  that  is,  no  certainty  of  belief  or  con- 
feasion  :  as  a  man  may  well  think,  considering  the  chief 
doctors  of  their  church  were  the  poete :  and  the  reason 
was,  because  the  heathen  gods  were  no  jealous  gods,  but 
were  glad  to  be  admitted  into  part,  as  they  had  reason. 
Neither  did  they  respect  the  pureness  of  heart,  so  they 
mought  have  external  honour  and  rites. 

20.  But  out  of  these  two  do  result  and  issue  four  main 
branches  of  divinity ;  faith,  manners,  Uturgy,  and  go- 
vernment. Faith  containeth  the  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  God,  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  works  of 
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God.  The  nature  of  God  coasigteth  of  three  persons  in 
unity  of  Godhead.  The  attributes  of  God  are  either 
common  to  the  Deity,  or  respective  to  the  persons.  The 
works  of  God  summary  are  two,  that  of  the  creation  and 
that  of  the  redemption  ;  and  both  these  works,  as  in 
total  tliev  appertain  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  so  in 
their  parts  they  refer  to  the  three  persons  :  that  of  t!i»i 
creation,  in  the  mass  of  the  matter,  to  the  Father  ;  in 
the  disposition  of  the  form,  to  the  Son  ;  and  in  the  con- 
tinuance and  conservation  of  the  being,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  So  that  of  the  redemption,  in  the  election  and 
counsel,  to  the  Father  ;  in  the  whole  act  and  consum- 
mation, to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  application,  to  tlio 
Holy  Spirit;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ 
conceived  in  flesh,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ar».  tli(» 
elect  regenerate  in  spirit.  This  work  likewise  wo 
consider  either  effectually,  in  the  elect ;  or  privately. 
in  the  reprobate ;  or  according  to  appearance,  ia  tho 
visible  church. 

21.  For  manners,  the  doctrine  thereof  is  contained  ia 
the  law,  which  disclose th  sin.  The  law  itself  is  divided, 
according  to  the  edition  thereof,  into  the  law  of  nature. 
the  law  moral,  and  the  law  positive  ;  and  according  to 
the  style,  into  negative  and  affirmative,  prohibitions  and 
commandments.  Sin,  in  the  matter  and  subject  thereof, 
is  divided  according  to  the  commandments  ;  in  the  form 
thereof,  it  referreth  to  the  three  persons  in  Deity :  sins 
of  infirmity  against  the  Father,  whose  more  special  at- 
tribute is  power ;  sins  of  ignorance  against  the  Son. 
whose  attribute  is  wisdom  ;  and  sins  of  malice  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  attribute  is  grace  or  love.  In  the 
motions  of  it,  it  either  moveth  to  the  right  hand  or  to  tho 
left ;  either  to  blind  devotion,  or  to  profane  and  liber- 
tine transgression  ;  either  in  imposing  restraint  where 
God  granteth  liberty,  or  in  taking  liberty  where  God 
imposeth  restraint.  In  the  degrees  and  progress  of  it,  it 
divideth  itself  into  thought,  word,  or  act.  And  in  thi;* 
part  I  commend  much  the  deducing  of  the  law  of  God  to 
cases  of  conscience  ;  for  that  I  take  indeed  to  bo  a  break- 
ing, and  not  exhibiting  whole  of  the  bread  of  life.    But 
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that  which  quickeneth  both  these  doctrines  of  faith  and 
manners,  is  the  elevation  and  consent  of  the  heart ; 
whereunto  appertain  books  of  exhortation,  holy  medi- 
tation.  Christian  resolution,  and  the  like. 

22.  For  the  liturgy  or  service,  it  consisteth  of  the  re- 
ciprocal acts  between  God  and  man  ;  which,  on  the  part 
of  (fod,  are  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  sacra- 
ments, which  are  seals  to  the  covenant,  or  as  the  visible 
word  ;  and  on  the  part  of  man,  invocation  of  tl  e  name 
of  God  ;  and  under  the  law,  sacriHces  ;  which  were  as 
visible  prayers  or  confessions  :  but  now  the  adoration 
being  in  apiritu  et  veritate,  there  reraaineth  only  intuli 
labiurum ;  although  the  use  of  holy  vows  of  thankful- 
noMs  and  retribution  may  be  accounted  also  as  sealed 
petitions. 

23.  And  for  the  government  of  the  church,  it  con- 
sisteth of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  the  franchises 
of  the  church,  and  the  offices  and  jurisdictions  of  the 
church,  and  the  laws  of  the  church  directing  the  whole  ; 
all  which  have  two  considerations,  the  one  in  themselves, 
tlie  other  how  they  stand  compatible  and  agreeable  to 
the  civil  estate. 

24.  This  matter  of  divinity  is  handled  either  in  form 
of  instruction  of  truth,  or  in  form  of  confutation  of 
falsehood.  The  declinations  from  religion,  besides  the 
privative,  which  is  atheism  and  the  branches  thereof, 
are  three  ;  heresies,  idolatry,  and  witchcraft :  heresies, 
when  we  serve  the  true  God  with  a  false  worship  ;  idola- 
try, when  we  worship  false  gods,  supposing  them  to  be 
true  :  and  witchcraft,  when  we  adore  false  gods,  know- 
ing them  to  be  wicked  and  false.  For  so  your  Majesty 
(loth  excellently  well  observe,  that  witchcraft  is  the 
height  of  idolatry.  And  yet  we  see  though  *  'lese  be  true 
degrees,  Samuel  teacheth  us  that  they  are  u  of  a  nature, 
when  there  is  once  a  receding  from  the  word  of  God  ;  for 
so  he  saith, '  Quasi  peccatum  ariolandi  est  repugnare,  et 
quasi  scelus  idololatriae  nolle  acquiescere.' 

25.  These  things  I  have  passed  over  so  briefly  becau.se 
I  can  report  no  deficience  concerning  them  :  for  I  can 
tind  no  space  or  ground  that  lieth  vacant  and  unsown  in 
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the  matter  of  divinity:    so  diligent  have  men  been, 
either  in  sowing  of  good  seed,  or  in  sowing  of  tares. 

Thus  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  globe  of  the  in> 
tellectual  world,  as  truly  and  faithfully  as  I  could  dis- 
cover ;  with  a  note  and  description  of  those  parts  which 
seem  to  me  not  constantly  occupate,  or  not  well  con- 
verted by  the  labour  of  man.  In  which,  if  I  have  in  any 
point  receded  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  it 
hath  been  with  a  purpose  of  proceeding  in  mditu,  and 
not  in  aliud ;  a  mind  of  amen(unent  and  proficience,  and 
not  of  change  and  difference.  For  I  could  not  be  true 
and  constant  to  the  argument  I  handle,  if  I  were  not 
willing  to  go  beyond  others  ;  but  yet  not  more  willing 
than  to  have  ouiers  go  beyond  me  again  :  which  may 
the  better  appear  by  this,  that  I  have  propounded  my 
opinions  naked  and  unarmed,  not  seeking  to  preoccu- 
pate  the  Uberty  of  men's  judgements  by  confutations. 
For  in  anything  which  is  well  set  down,  I  am  in  good 
hope,  that  if  the  first  reading  move  an  objection,  the 
second  reading  will  make  an  answer.  And  in  those 
things  wherein  I  have  erred,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  pre- 
judiced the  right  by  litigious  arguments ;  which  cer- 
tainly have  this  contrary  effect  and  operation,  that  they 
add  authoritv  to  error,  and  destroy  the  authority  of  that 
which  is  well  invented.  For  question  is  an  honour  and 
preferment  to  falsehood,  as  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  re- 
pulse to  truth.  But  the  errors  I  claim  and  challenge  to 
mvself  as  mine  own.  The  good,  if  any  be,  is  due  tanquam 
adeps  saerificiit  to  be  incensed  to  the  honour,  first  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  next  of  your  Majesty,  to  whom  on 
earth  I  am  most  bounden. 
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Wb  sailed  from  Peru  (where  tvo  had  continued  by  the 
space  of  one  whole  year)  for  rhina  and  Japan,  by  the 
South  Sea,  taking  with  us  victuals  for  twelve  months  ; 
and  had  good  winds  from  the  cist,  though  soft  and 
weak,  for  five  months*  space  nnd  umrc.  Hut  then  the 
wind  came  about,  and  8cttl<;l  in  the  west  for  many 
day.s,  so  as  we  could  m;vko  little  or  no  way,  and  were 
sometimes  in  purpose  to  turn  bnck.  Hut  then  again 
there  arose  strong  and  great  winds  from  the  south, 
with  a  point  east ;  which  carried  us  up.  for  all  that  we 
could  do,  towards  the  north  :  by  which  time  our  vic- 
tuals failed  us,  thouj^h  we  had  made  eood  spare  of  them. 
So  that  finding  ourselves,  in  the  niiijst  of  the  greatest 
wilderness  of  waters  in  the  world,  without  victual,  we 
pave  ourselves  for  lost  men,  and  prepared  for  death. 
Yet  we  did  lift  up  our  hearts  ami  voices  to  God  above, 
who  'showeth  His  wonders  in  the  deep'  ;  beseeching 
Him  of  His  mercy,  that  as  in  the  beginning  He  dis- 
covered the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brou;,'ht  forth  dry 
land,  so  He  would  now  discover  land  to  us,  that  we 
mought  not  perish. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  next  day  about  evening 
we  saw  within  a  kenning  before  us,  towards  the  north, 
as  it  were  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some  hope 
of  land  ;  knowing  how  that  part  of  the  South  Sea  was 
utterly  unknown  ;  and  mi;.;iit  have  inlands  or  conti- 
nents that  hitherto  were  not  come  to  light.  Wherefore 
^•e  bent  our  course  thither,  where  we  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  land,  all  that  night ;  and  in  the  dawning  of  the 
next  day,  we  might  plainly  discern  tliat  it  was  a  land, 
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flat  to  our  iight,  and  full  of  boscage,  which  made  It 
show  the  more  dark.  And  after  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
sailing,  we  entered  into  a  good  haven,  being  the  port 
«f  a  fair  city :  not  great  indeed,  but  well  built,  and  that 
gave  a  pleasant  view  from  the  sea.  And  we  thinking 
every  minute  long  till  we  were  on  land,  came  close  to 
the  shore  and  offered  to  land.  But  straightways  wo 
saw  divers  of  the  people,  with  bastons  in  their  hands, 
as  it  were,  forbidding  us  to  land:  yet  without  any  critM 
or  fierceness,  but  only  as  warning  us  off,  b^  signs  that 
they  made.  Whereupon  being  not  a  little  discomforted, 
we  were  advising  with  ourselves  what  we  should  do. 

During  which  time  there  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat . 
with  about  eight  persons  in  it,  whereof  one  of  them 
had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow  cane,  tipped  at 
both  ends  with  blue,  who  came  aboard  our  ship,  with- 
out any  show  of  distrust  at  all.      And  when  he  saw 
one  of  our  number  present  himself  somewhat  afore  the 
rest,  he  drew  forth  a  Uttle  scroU  of  parchment  (some- 
what  yellower  than  our  parchment,  and  shining  liko 
the  leaves  of  writing  tables,  but  otherwise  soft  and 
ilexible),  and  delivered  it  to  our  foremost  man.     In 
which  scroll  were  written  in  ancient  Hebrew,  and  in 
anriont  Greek,  and  in  good  Latin  of  the  School,  and  m 
Spanish,  these  words :  '  Land  ye  not,  none  of  you,  and 
provide  to  bo  gone  from  this  coast  within  sixteen  days, 
except  you  have  further  time  given  you.     Meanwhile, 
if  you  want  fresh  water,  or  victual,  or  help  for  your 
sick,  or  that  your  ship  needeth  repair,  write  doinTi  your 
wants,  and  you  shall  have  that  which  belongeth  to 
mercy.'     This  scroll  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  chcru- 
bin's  wings,  not  spread,  but  hanging  downwards  ;  and 
by  them  a  cross.     This  being  delivered,  the  officer  re- 
turned, and  left  only  a  servant  with  us  to  receive  our 

answer. 

Consulting  hereupon  amongst  ourselves,  we  were 
much  perplexed.  The  denial  of  landing,  and  hasty 
warning  us  away,  troubled  us  much  :  on  the  other  side, 
to  find  that  the  people  had  languages,  and  were  so  full 
of  humanity,  did  comfort  us  not  a  little.     And  above 
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all,  the  sign  of  ihc  Cfohs  to  that  in8trumont,  was  to  us 
a  great  rcjoicinjj,  ond  as  it  were  a  certain  presage  of 
good.  Our  antiwer  was  in  the  SpaniHh  tongue,  *  That 
for  our  ship,  it  was  well ;  for  we  had  rather  met  with 
calms  and  contrary  windi,  than  any  t^^mposts.  For  our 
sick,  they  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  case ;  so  that  if 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  they  ran  in  danger 
of  their  lives.'  Our  other  wants  we  set  down  in  par- 
ticular,  adding,  *  That  we  had  some  little  store  of  mer- 
chandize, which  if  it  pleased  them  to  deal  for,  it  might 
supply  our  wants,  witnout  being  chargeable  unto  them.' 
We  offered  some  reward  in  pistolcts  unto  the  servant, 
and  a  piece  of  crimson  velvet  to  be  presented  to  the 
officer:  but  the  servant  took  them  not,  nor  would 
scarce  look  upon  them  ;  and  so  left  us,  and  went  back 
in  another  little  boat  which  was  sent  for  him. 

About  three  hours  after  we  had  dispatched  our  answer 
there  came  towards  us  a  person  (as  it  seemed)  of  place. 
He  had  on  him  a  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  of  a  kind  of 
water  chamolet,  of  an  excellent  azure  colour,  far  moro 
glossy  than  ours  :  his  under  apparel  was  green,  and  so 
was  his  hat,  being  in  the  form  of  a  turunn,  daintily 
made,  and  not  so  huge  as  the  Turkish  turbans ;  and 
the  locks  of  his  hair  came  down  below  the  brims  of  it. 
A  reverend  man  was  he  to  behold.  He  came  in  a  boat, 
gilt  in  some  parts  of  it,  with  four  persons  more  only  in 
that  boat ;  and  was  followed  by  another  boat,  wherein 
were  some  twenty.  When  he  was  come  within  a  flight- 
shot of  our  ship,  signs  were  made  to  us  that  we  should 
send  forth  some  to  meet  him  upon  the  water,  which  we 
presently  did  in  our  ship-boat,  sending  the  principal 
man  amongst  us  save  one,  and  four  of  our  number  with 
him. 

When  we  were  come  within  six  yards  of  their  boat* 
they  called  to  us  to  stay,  and  not  to  approach  farther, 
which  we  did.  And  thereupon  the  man,  whom  I  before 
described,  stood  up,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  in  Spanish, 
asked,  '  Are  ye  Christians  ?  '  We  answered,  we  were  ; 
fearing  the  less,  because  of  the  Cross  we  had  seen  in  tho 
subscription.    At  which  answer  the  said  person  lift  up 
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hiH  riRht  hand  towards  Heaven,  and  drew  it  ioftly  to 
hiH  mouth  (which  in  the  goRture  thry  uhc,  when  they 
tiiiink  (iod).  anu  th'^n  said  :  '  H  ye  will  swear,  all  of  y«Mi, 
by  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  that  ye  are  no  pirates, 
nor  have  shed  b^KKl.  lawfully  nor  unlawfully,  within 
forty  diiys  post,  you  may  have  license  to  come  on  and. 
We  snid,  we  were  all  ready  to  take  that  oath.     Where- 
upon  one  of  those  that  were  with  him.  being  <»«.  \^ 
seemed)  a  notary,  made  an  entry  of  thiH  act.     Which 
done,  another  of  the  attendants  of  the  great  Person, 
which  was  with  him  in  the  same  boat,  after  his  lord  had 
stK)ken  a  little  to  him.  said  aloud :    '  .My  lord  would 
have  you  know ,  that  it  is  not  of  pride,  or  greatness,  that 
he  Cometh  not  aboard  your  whip  :  but  for  that,  m  your 
answer,  you  declare  that  you  have  many  sick  araon^st 
you  he  was  warned  l)y  the  Conservator  of  Health  of  the 
city  that  ho  should  keep  a  distance.'     We  bowed  our- 
selves  towards  him,  and  answered,  w"  were  his  hurnblo 
servants  ;  and  accounted  for  great  honour  and  sini:ular 
humanity  towanLs  us,  that  whi-h  was  already  done  : 
but  hoi^d  well,  that  the  nature  of  the  sickness  of  our 
nvn  was  not  infectious.    So  he  returned  ;  and  a  while 
after  camo  the  notary  to  us  aboard  our  ship,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that  country,  like  an  orange,  but 
of  colour  between  oranpe-ta\uiey  and  scarlet  :    win*  li 
cast  a  most  excellent  odour.     Hi-  used  it  (as  it  seemed) 
for  a  preservative  against  infection.     He  gave  us  our 
oath,  ^  By  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  His  merits    :    and 
after  told  us,  that  the  next  day,  by  six  of  the  clock  m 
the  morning,  we  should  be  sent  to,  and  brought  to  the 
Strangers'  House  (so  he  called  it),  where  we  should  be 
accommodated  of  things,  both  for  our  whole  and  for 
our  sick.     So  he  left  us  ;  and  when  we  offered  him  some 
pistolets,  he  smiling,  said,  he  must  not  be  twice  paid 
for  one  labour :    meaning  (as  I  take  it)  that  he  had 
salary  sufficient  of  the  State  for  his  service.     For  (as 
1  after  learned)  they  call  an  officer  that  taketh  rewards, 
twice-paid. 

The  next  morning  early,  there  came  U>  us  the  sam^ 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  with  his  cane,  and  told 
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u« :     He  came  to  conduct  uh  to  the  Strangen'  Houm  : 
and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  becauM  we  might 
bayo  the  whole  day  before  U8  for  our  buiiineM.     For 
(Raid  he)  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  there  shall  first 
go  with  me  Home  few  of  you,  and  we  the  placp.  and  how 
It  may  be  made  convenient  for  you  ;  and  tixen  you  may 
•end  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest  of  your  number,  which 
yje  will  bring  on  land.'    We  thanked  him,  and  said,  that 
thia  care  which  he  took  of  desolate  atrangere,  (Jod  wouW 
reward.    And  so  six  of  us  went  on  land  with  him  ;  and 
when  we  were  on  land,  he  went  before  us,  and  turned 
to  U8.  and  said,  he  wa«  but  our  servant,  and  our  gtiide. 
Il«  led  us  through  three  fair  Htroeta ;   and  all  tlie  way 
we  went  there  were  gathered  some  people  on  both  sides, 
standing  m  a  row  ;  but  in  «o  civil  a  fashion,  as  if  it  had 
•>ccn.  not  to  wonder  at  us,  but  to  welcome  us ;   and 
dn^ra  of  them,  as  we  passed  by  them,  put  their  arms 
a  httle  flhr„a(l.  which  in  their  gesture  when  they  bid 

ri-o  Mraugc^rs'  House  is  a  fair  and  spacious  house, 

'  t  of  hn.  k,  of  somewhat  a  bluer  colour  than  our 

irik;    and  with  handsome  windows,  some  of  glass. 

H.me  of  a  Kind  of  cambric  oiled.    He  brought  us  Erst 

into  a  fair  parlour  above  stairs,  and  then  asked  us. 

x\  hat  number  of  persons  we  were  ?  ajid  how  many  sick  ? 

\Ve  answered,  we  were  in  all  (sick  and  »,!.o?e)  one  and 

Mty  persons,  whereof  our  sick  w"t,    ..    .  -nteen      He 

desired  us  to  have  patience  a  litd  ,  au  !  i  -  stay  till  he 

came  back  to  us,  which  wad  n^    ,  t 

then  he  led  us  to  see  the  chamt  'r    >. 

for  us,  being  in  number  ninet<'e  » 

»t  (as  it  seemeth)  that  four  of  t'j  ~.   , 

were  better  than  the  rest,  might  nv   :  f,  four  of  the 

principal  men  of  our  company  ;  and  lodge  them  alone 

by  themselves ;   and  the  other  fifteen  chambers  were 

to  lodge  us,  two  and  two  together.    The  chambers  were 

handsome  and  cheerful  chambers,  and  furnished  civilly. 

h.l  Jr*  "".i^  ?  ^°°«  «*"*''y'  "•'«  *  dorture,  where 
he  showed  us  all  along  the  one  side  (for  the  other  side 
was  but  waU  and  window)  seventeen  cells,  very  neat 


i"!  ; )(.)•)! 


ifter;  and 

?•  •  <i  V  .  ic  providc<l 

■'  ne\  liaving  cast 

cnauilKTs,  which 
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h«  might  be  removed  ^^ °^^J?JS^\*  „  ^pa^e  chamborH. 
which  purpose  there  ^«^^«  ^f^^^^^fo^e^This  done,  he 
besides  the  number  we  spake  of  ^^^j  j^"„  ^is  cano 
brought  us  back  to  the  P^/l°^^^f  ^^'f  eHa"^  or  com- 

Ta"?*  WeT-e  E\"hS'Sr«H  Wn  and 
abroad,      vve  g!V«/""\         ,     is  man  fested  in  thn 

i:^r  wfoff  ied  hS'alsot^enty  pistolcts  ;   but  h. 
imL.  and  only  said  :    '  What  ?    twice  paid  !       And 

*°^^S^  our  dinner  ^sej^m;  ^^^-^^^ 
gocMi  viands,  both  or  bread^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

collegiate  d^t  that  I  h^^^^^^  ^J  good  ;  wm. 

also  drmk  of  three  soris,  au «  ^  j^j^ 

of  the  grape  ;  a  drmk  ««  8^^' f"  If  ^'Xo^  a  fruit  of 
but  more  clear ;  and  *J^^f„f  * '^^^t Uig  and  refreshing 
that  country ;  a  ^on^^^^^Vi J,  T'^^  J"  ^  great  stort- 
drink.    Besides,  there  were  brought  m  to  us  gre 

of  those  scarlet  oranges  for  our  mcW  •  -^^^^Vs^a.^There 

were  an  assured  remedy  to';«'^^^,^^_y7^^  whitish  pills 
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unto  them.     My  dear  friends,  let  us  know  ourselves, 
and  how  It  standeth  with  us.    Wp  are  men  cast  on 
land,  as  Jonas  was  out  of  the  whale's  belly,  when  we 
were  as  buried  in  the  deep ;  and  now  we  are  on  land 
we  are  but  between  death  and  life,  for  wo  are  beyond 
both  the  Old  World  and  the  New ;   and  whether'ever 
we  shall  see  Europe,  Ciod  only  knowoth.     It  is  n  kind 
of  miracle  hath  brought  us  hither,  and  it  must  be  little 
less  that  shall  bring  us  hence.     Therefore  in  regard  of 
our  deliverance  past,  and  our  danger  present  and  to 
come,  let  us  bok  up  to  God,  and  every  man  reform  his 
own  ways.     Besides  we  are  come  here  amongst  a  ( 'hris- 
tian  people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity :    let  us  not 
brmg  that  confusion  of  face  upon  ourselves,  as  to  show 
our  vices  or  unworthiness  before  them.     Yet  there  is 
more,  for  they  have  by  commandment  (though  in  form 
of  courtesy)  cloistered  us  within  these  walls  for  three 
days :    who  knoweth  whether  it  be  not  to  take  some 
taste  of  our  manners  and  conditions  ?    And  if  thoy  find 
them  bad,  to  banish  us  straight  ways  ;  if  good,  to  giv.- 
us  further  time.     For  these  men  that  they  have  given 
us  for  attendance,  may  withal  have  an  eye  upon  us 
Therefore,  for  God's  love,  and  as  we  love  the  weal  of 
our  souls  and  bodies,  let  us  so  behave  ourselves,  as  we 
may  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  may  find  grace  in  the 
eves  of  this  people.      Our  company  with  one  voice 
thanked  me  for  my  good  admonition,  and  promised  m- 
to  live  soberly  and  civilly,  and  without  giving  any  the 
least  occasion  of  ofTence.     So  we  spent  our  three  days 
joyfully,  and  without  care,  in  expectation  what  would 
be  done  with  us  when  they  were  expired.     During  whiih 
time,  we  had  every  hour  joy  of  the  amendment  of  our 
sick,  w'ho  thought  themselves  cast  into  some  di\Tne  pool 
Of  healing,  they  mended  so  kindly  and  so  fast. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  past,  there 
came  to  us  a  new  man,  that  we  had  not  seen  beforr. 
Clothed  m  blue  as  the  former  was,  save  that  his  turban 
was  white  with  a  small  red  cross  on  the  top.     He  had 

rinH*/'PP^^  ?-^  ?"^  •'"^"-     '^^  *>'«  ^o"^'"*?  in.  he  did 
Dend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms  abroad.     We  of 
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„„,  part.  «'«<«t  r.iStVorhta'rfou'MV^" 
maimer ;  ",«'"■'«,*'','  "S  5"ii«l  to  .peak  with 

'^"ir.  of  m  W  WnVZ.  only  .^ed.  and 
gome  few  of  us.     ♦»  »^«^«"1^^    „«  s-jd   '  1  am  by  office 

to  offer  you  my  «emce  both  f^'^f^^  ^hici 
f tS:k1rU\Tb:''Sung°'S'hL/^Th.  S«« 
LS-y^i  licence  to. uy^nU^^^^^^^^ 

or  in  cold  and  silver  :  for  to  us  it  is  Mono.  JJ""  "  > 
l,y  the  an.wer  ye  .hall  reco,«.    0»J  '  kLan  (that  « 

"•'nr;^!  aS-we  had  .-ked  awMJe  -  --^;, 

another,  admiring  this  gracjou.and^^^^^^ 

that  we  eould  not  tell  »hatt«^.wr  l_j^ 

,o  expre,.  »»' "'''•'i\'i^^^  rXthat  we  had  before 

r^  lti\t:L  whi'r:  rfUdtt^gXt  co„. 

brought  mto  a  place,  wre  ^^^.^  »P°».",»-K"t 

";Snot  M  toX  U.  .hough  it  wa,  impo..>ble  but 
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our  hearts  should  be  inflamed  to  tread  further  upon  thw 
happy  and  holy  ground.  We  added,  that  our  tongues 
shoud  hrst  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths,  ei»  we 
should  forget,  either  his  reverend  person,  or  this  whole 
nation,  in  our  prayers.  We  also  most  humbly  besought 
him  to  accept  of  us  as  his  true  servants,  by  as  just  a  richt 
as  ever  men  on  earth  were  bounden  ;  laying  and  pre- 
senting both  our  persons  and  all  we  had  at  his  feet.  He 
said  he  was  a  priest,  and  looked  for  a  priest's  reward  • 
which  was  our  brotherly  love,  and  the  good  of  our  souls 
and  bodies.  So  he  went  from  us,  not  without  tears  of 
tenderness  m  his  eyes,  and  left  us  also  confused  with 
joy  and  kindness,  saying  amongst  ourselves  that  we 
were  come  mto  a  land  of  angels,  which  did  appear  to  us 
daily  and  prevent  us  with  comforts,  which  we  thoucht 
not  of.  much  less  expected. 

The  next  day,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  the  Governor 
came  to  us  again,  and  after  salutations,  said  familiarlv. 
that  he  was  come  to  visit  us  ;  and  called  for  a  chaiV. 
and  saPhira  down  ;  and  we.  being  some  ion  of  us  (thr 
rest  were  of  the  meaner  sort,  or  else  gone  abroad),  sat 
down  with  him  ;  and  when  we  wore  si-t.  he  began  thus  : 
V\e  of  this  island  of  Bensalem  (for  so  thoy  called  it  in 
their  language)  have  this  :  that  by  means  of  our  solitiirv 
situation,  and  of  the  laws  of  secrecy,  which  we  have  for 
our  travellers,  and  our  rare  admission  of  stranucrs.  we 
know  wel  most  part  of  the  habitable  w<.rlrl.  and  aiv  our- 
selves unknmvn.  Therefore  because  ho  that  knoweth 
least  IS  htted  to  ask  questions,  it  is  more  reason,  for  tho 

r;&^Vyou '  ""^'  ''^'  ^^  "^'  "^^  ^"'^^'•°"-^- 

We  answered,  that  we  humbly  thanked  him,  that  he 
would  give  us  leave  so  to  do  :  and  that  we  conceived, 
by  the  taste  we  had  already,  that  there  was  no  worldlv 
^??i?  on  earth  more  worthy  to  be  known  than  the  stat^j 
Of  that  happy  land.  But  above  all  ( we  8*id)  smce  that 
ronlfT  met  from  the  several  ends  of  the  world,  and 
hoped  assuredly  that  we  should  meet  one  day  in  tho 
kmgdom  of  Heaven  (for  that  we  were  both  part  Chris 
Hans),  we  desired  to  know  (in  respect  that  land  was 
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«,  remote,  .nd  jo  <li,id^  ^J' '"'.U^  ^"SS")  X 

your  demand.  ,      Ascension  of  our 

rising  from  the  sra.  a  Pr^'^^J*"^  "  .  ^f  Ught,  more 

boate  to  go  nearer  to  ^^l^^.^^^Xt^t  sixty  yards  of  the 

^?^S=SS2reiasr 

,"t  so  Ml  out.  that  th- »- ■" -f  il   L'^rHr.c  : 

^afed  of  Thy  pace,  to  those  ^""J'^f^tC  "»„-'«" 
.ork»  of  ereation.  '»f  ."i^ '^^^^  °„eSn»  of  men) 

.lisccro  (as  far  as  "??<■'  ^"^.i^oV'Nltu^^^  works  of  art, 
l«.tween  divine  miracles.  worKsoi  -la"" 
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and  impostures  and  illusions  of  all  RortA.  I  do  here 
ftcknowlcdge  and  testify  before  this  people,  that  the 
t  hiiig  which  wo  now  see  before  our  eyes  is  Thy  finger,  and 
n  t  rue  miraelc.  And  forasmuch  as  we  Icam  in  our  bof> ks 
that  Thou  never  workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine  and 
excellent  end  (for  the  laws  of  nature  are  Thine  own 
laws,  and  thou  exceedest  them  not  but  upon  great 
<  luise),  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to  prosper  thi» 
^Tcat  sign,  and  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of 
it  in  mercy ;  which  Thou  dost  in  some  part  secretly 
promise,  by  sending  it  unto  us." 

•  When  lie  had  made  his  prayer,  he  presently  found 
tlie  boat  he  was  in  movable  and  tinbound  :  whereas 
i'.W  the  rest  remained  still  fast ;  and  taking  that  for  an 
assurance  of  leave  to  approach,  he  caused  the  boat  to 
Ik'  softly  and  with  silence  rowed  towards  the  pillar. 
But  ere  he  came  near  it,  the  pillar  and  cross  of  light 
broke  up,  and  cast  itself  abroad,  as  it  were,  into  a  firma- 
ment of  many  stars,  which  also  vanished  soon  after, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  seen  but  a  small  ark, 
or  chest  of  cedar,  dry,  and  not  wet  at  all  with  water, 
though  it  swam.  And  in  the  fore-end  of  it,  which  was 
towards  him,  grew  a  small  green  branch  of  palm  ;  and 
when  the  Avise  man  had  taken  it  with  all  reverence  into 
Ills  boat,  it  opened  of  itself,  and  there  were  found  in  it 
a  book  and  a  letter,  both  written  in  fine  parchment, 
r.nd  wrapfied  in  sindons  of  linen.  The  book  contained 
all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
according  as  you  have  them  (for  we  know  well  what 
the  Churchf's  with  you  receive),  and  the  Apocalypse 
itself ;  and  some  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
A\hich  were  nut  at  that  time  written,  were  nevertheless 
in  the  book.  And  for  the  letter,  it  was  in  these 
words : 

*  "  1  Bartholomew,  a  servant  of  the  Highest,  and 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  warned  by  an  angel  that 
.ipj)eared  to  me  in  a  vision  of  glory,  that  1  should  commit 
this  ark  to  the  floods  of  the  sea.  Therefore  I  do  testify 
and  declare  unto  that  people  where  God  shall  ordain 
*bis  ark  to  come  to  land,  that  in  the  same  day  is  come 
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unto  them  salvation  and  peace,  and  goodwill,  from  tho 
V&ther  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus. 

•^erTwas  also  in  both  these  writings,  as  weU  tho 
book  as  the  letter,  wTOUght  a  groat  miracle,  conform 
J^haTof  the  apostle.,  in  the  original  K-^t  of  ton^-- 
For  there  being  at  that  time,  m  this  land,  HebrewH. 
S«i«^^nd  InSians,  besides  the  natives,  fvery  one  ^ad 
upon  the  book  and  letter,  as  if  they  had  been  wntton 
This  own  Unguago.    And  thus  was  th^  »-n^  save^ 
from  infidelity  (as  the  remam  of  the  Old  \\orld  was 
f~S  water)  by  an  ark,  through  the  apostohca!  and 
mk^ulous  evangelism  of  St.  BartholomcMj^'    And  here 
he  paused,  and  a  messenger  came,  and  called  him  forth 
from  us.    So  this  was  all  that  passed  m  that  con- 

^*  iSe^next  day,  tho  same  Governor  came  ^gfn  to  us, 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  excused  himself,  baying 
thaTthe  day  before  he  was  called  from  us  Homewha 
abruptly,  bit  now  he  would  make  us  amends,  and 
s3  Ume  with  us,  if  we  held  hin  company  and  con^ 
fCTence  agreeable.    We  answered,  that  we  heW  it  so 
iSeeable  and  pleasing  to  us,  as  we  forgot  both  danger 
SSt!  and  fears  to  come,  for  the  time  we  heard  h  m 
Seak  •   and  that  we  thought  an  hour  spent  with  him 
w^worth  years  of  our  former  life.    He  bowed  him^f 
a  Uttle  to  us,  and  after  we  were  set  agam,  he  said,   W  ell, 
the  questions  are  on  your  part.' 

oSe  of  our  number  said,  after  a  little  P^use,  that 
there  was  a  matter  we  were  no  less  desirous  toknow 
than  fearful  to  ask,  lest  we  might  presume  too  far 
But  encouraged  by  his  rare  humanity  <f;«:»''d« .^^^ 
could  scarce  think  ourselves  strangers,  being  his  vowed 
S  professed  servants),  we  would  take  the  Hardness  to 
proi^und  it;   humbly  beseeching  h.m,  if  he  thought 
Ft  not  fit  to  be  answered,  that  he  would  Pardon  it. 
though  he  rejected  it.    We  said,  we  we»/>h«erved  tho»e 
Ws  words,  which  he  formerly  spake,  that  this  happy 
SfaiS^  where  we  now  stood,  was  known  to  few.  and  ye 
toew  m^t  of  the  nations  of  the  world  wh  eh  we  found 
to  be  true,  considering  they  had  the  languages  cf 
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Europe,  and  knew  much  of  our  Htato  and  business ; 
nnd  yet  we  in  Europe  (notwithstanding  all  the  remote 
diHooveries  and  navigations  of  tliiH  last  age)  never  heard 
any  of  the  least  inkling  or  glimpHo  of  this  island.  This* 
we  found  wonderful  strange  ;  tor  that  all  nations  have 
intcrknowledge  one  of  another,  either  by  voyage  into 
foreign  parts,  or  bv  strangers  that  coae  to  them  ;  and 
though  the  traveller  into  a  fortMsn  country  doth  com- 
monly know  more  by  the  eye  than  he  that  stayeth  at 
homo  can  by  relation  of  the  traveller  ;  yet  both  ways 
sufbcc  to  make  a  mutual  knowledge,  in  some  degree,  on 
both  parts.  But  for  tluH  island,  we  never  heard  tell 
of  any  ship  of  theirs  that  had  iK-en  seen  to  arrive  upon 
any  shore  of  Europe  ;  no,  nor  of  either  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  nor  yet  of  any  i«hip  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  that  had  made  return  from  them.  And  yet  th»- 
marvel  rested  not  in  this  ;  for  the  situation  of  it  (as 
his  lordship  said)  in  the  secret  conclave  of  such  a  vast 
sea  mought  cause  it.  But  then,  that  they  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  books,  ailairs,  of  those  that 
lie  such  a  distance  from  them,  it  was  a  thing  we  could 
not  tell  what  to  make  of ;  for  that  it  seemed  to  ua 
a  condition  and  propriety  of  divine  powers  and  beings, 
to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others,  and  yet  to  have 
others  open,  and  as  in  a  light  to  them. 

At  this  speech  the  Governor  gave  a  gracious  smile  and 
said,  that  we  did  well  to  ask  pardon  for  this  question 
we  now  asked,  for  that  it  imported,  as  if  we  thought 
this  land  a  land  of  magicians,  that  sent  forth  spirits  of 
the  air  into  all  parts,  to  bring  them  ncM's  and  intelli- 
gence of  other  countries.  It  was  answered  by  us  all, 
in  all  possible  humbleness,  but  yet  with  a  countenance 
taking  knowledge,  that  we  knew  he  spake  it  but  merrily  ; 
that  we  were  apt  enough  to  think  there  was  somewhat 
supernatural  in  this  island,  but  yet  rather  as  angelical 
than  magical.  But  to  let  his  lordship  know  truly  what 
it  was  that  made  us  tender  and  doubtful  to  ask  this 
question,  it  was  not  any  such  conceit,  but  because  we 
remembered  he  had  given  a  touch  in  his  f(Tmer  speech 
that  this  land  had  laws  of  secrecy  touching  strangers. 
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To  thi«  he  sftid,  *  You  remember  it  aright ;  and  there- 
fore  in  that  I  thall  say  to  you,  I  must  rescr>'e  some 
particular«.  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  reveal,  but 
there  will  bo  enough  left  to  ffive  you  satisfaction. 

'  You  shall  understand  (that  which  perhaps  you  will 
scarce  think  credible)  that  about  three  thousand  year)* 
Bsro,  or  somewhat  more,  the  navigation  of  the  worUt 
(especially  for  remote  voyages)  was  greater  than  at  thi« 
day.  Do  not  think  with  yourselves,  that  I  know  r»ot 
how  much  it  is  increased  with  you,  within  these  six- 
score  years ;  I  know  it  well,  and  yet  I  say,  greater  then 
than  now ;  whether  it  was,  that  the  example  of  tho 
Ark,  that  saved  the  remnant  of  men  from  the  universal 
deluge,  gave  men  confidence  to  adventure  upon  tho 
waters,  or  what  it  was :  but  such  is  the  truth.  Tho 
Plioenicians,  and  specially  the  Tynans,  had  great  fleets ; 
80  had  tho  Carthaginians  their  colony,  which  is  yet 
further  west.  Toward  the  east  the  shipping  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Palestine,  was  likewise  great.  China  also,  and 
the  great  Atlantis  (that  you  call  America),  which  have 
now  but  junks  and  canoes,  abounded  then  in  tall  ships. 
This  island  (as  appcarcth  by  faithful  registers  of  those 
times)  had  then  fifteen  hundred  strong  s^lnp?,  ol  great 
content.  Of  all  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  naemory, 
or  none  ;   but  we  have  large  knowledge  theroof. 

•  At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  and  frequented 
by  the  ships  and  vessels  of  all  the  nations  before  named. 
\nd  (as  it  Cometh  to  pass)  they  had  many  times  men 
of  other  countries,  that  were  no  sailors,  that  came  with 
them  ;  as  Persians,  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  so  as  almost 
all  nations  of  might  and  fame  resorted  hither  ;  of  whom 
we  have  some  stirps  and  little  tribes  with  us  at  this 
day.  And  for  our  own  sli  ips,  they  went  f^ndry  voyages 
as  well  to  your  straits,  which  you  call  the  Pi  liars  of 
Hercules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas;  as  to  Paguin  (which  is  the  same  with 
Cambaline)  and  Quinzy,  upon  the  Oriental  beas,  as  tar 
as  to  the  borders  of  the  East  Tartary. 

'  At  the  same  time,  and  an  age  after  or  more,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  Atlantis  did  flourish,    lor 
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thongh  the  narnition  and  dciicription  which  is  made  by 
a  great  man  with  you,  that  the  ueHcendants  of  Neptune 
planted  there,  and  of  the  magnificent  temple,  pala<'e, 
city,  and  hill;  and  the  manifold  streams  of  goodly 
navigable  riverti  (which  as  so  many  chains  environed 
the  same  site  and  temple) ;  and  the  several  degrecH  of 
ascent,  whereby  men  aid  climb  up  to  the  same,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  Scala  Cocli;  be  all  poetical  and  fabulous; 
yet  so  much  is  true,  that  the  said  country  of  AtlantiH, 
AH  well  that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coya,  as  that  of  Mexico, 
then  named  TyraralK-l,  were  mighty  and  proud  king- 
domH,  in  arms,  shipping,  and  riches :  so  mighty  as  at 
one  time  (or  at  least  within  the  space  of  ten  years), 
they  both  made  two  great  expeditions  ;  they  of  Ty- 
rambel  through  the  Atlantic  to  the  Meditcn  mean  iSca ; 
and  they  of  Coya,  through  the  South  Sea  upon  this  our 
inland ;  and  for  the  former  of  these,  which  was  into 
Europe,  the  same  author  amonpst  you  (as  it  s«'emeth) 
hat!  some  relation  from  the  Egyptian  priest,  whom  he 
citith.  For  assuredly  such  a  thing  there  was.  But 
whether  it  were  the  ancient  Atlienians  that  had  the 
glory  of  the  repulse  and  resistance  of  those  forces,  I  can 
Hay  nothing ;  but  certain  it  is  there  never  carao  back 
eitlier  ship  or  man  from  that  voyage.  Neither  had  the 
other  voyage  of  those  of  Coya  upon  us  had  better  for- 
tune, if  they  had  not  met  with  enemies  of  greater 
•  leniency.  For  tlu-  king  of  this  island,  by  name  AUabin, 
a  wise  man  and  a  great  warrior,  knowing  well  both  his 
own  strength  and  that  of  his  enemies,  handled  the 
matter  so,  as  he  cut  off  their  land  forces  from  their 
ships,  and  entoilcd  both  their  navy  and  their  camp, 
with  a  greater  power  than  theirs,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  compelled  them  to  render  themselves  without 
striking  stroke  ;  and  after  they  were  at  his  mercy,  con- 
tenting himself  only  with  their  oath,  that  they  -Jiould  no 
more  bear  arms  against  him,  dismissed  them  ail  in  safety. 
But  the  divine  revenge  overtook  not  long  after  those 
proud  enterprises.  For  within  less  than  the  space  of 
one  hundred  years  the  Great  Atlantis  was  utterly  lest 
and  destroyed  ;    not  by  a  great  earthquake,  as  your 
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mwi  Mith  (for  tlMit  whole  tract  is  little  robtect  to 
earihuuakeH),  but  by  a  particular  deluge  or  inuadation. 
those  countries  having  at  thia  day  far  greater  rivera 
and  far  higher  mountains  to  pour  down  waten.  than 
M»y  P'irt  of  the  Old  World.    But  it  ia  true  that  tlio 
same  inundation  was  not  deep,  not  paat  forty  foot  i  a 
most  placet  from  the  ground,  to  that  although  it  de- 
stroyed man  and  beast  goneraUy,  yet  some  few  wild 
iihabitants  of  the  wood  p.  . aped.     Birds  also  were  savca 
by  flying  to  the  l..4h  tn  es  and  woods.    For  as  for  men. 
although  they  had  I  hidings  in  many  places  higher  than 
thi.  depth  of  the  water,  yet  that  inundation,  though  it 
*reie  shaUow,  had  a  long  continuance,  whereby  they  of 
the  vale  that  were  not  drowied  perished  for  want  ot 
food,  and  other  things  necessary. 

'  So  as  marvel  you  not  at  the  thin  population  of 
America,  nor  at  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  tho 
people;    for  you  must  account  your  inhabitanU  ot 
America  as  a  young  people,  younger  a  thousand  years 
at  the  least  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  fc:  that  there 
was  so  much  time  between  the  universal  flood  and  their 
particular  inundation.    For  the  poor  remnant  of  human 
seed  which  remained  in  their  mountains  peopled  the 
country  again  slowly,  by  Uttle  and  Uttle,  and  bcmg 
simple  and  savage  people  (not  like  Noah  and  his  sons, 
which  was  the  chief  family  of  the  earth)  they  were  not 
able  to  leave  letters,  arts,  and  civiUty  to  their  posterity ; 
and  having  likewise  in  their  mountainous  habitations 
been  used  (in  respect  of  the  extreme  cold  of  those 
regions)  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skms  of  tigers, 
bears,  and  great  hairy  goats,  that  they  have  in  those 
parte ;  when  after  they  came  down  into  the  vaUey,  ana 
found  the  intolerable  heats  which  are  there,  and  knew 
no  means  of  lighter  apparel,  they  were  forced  to  begin 
the  custom  of  going  naked,  which  continueth  at  this 
day.    Only  they  take  great  prifl<-  and  delight  in  the 
feathers  of  bir^.  and  this  also  they  took  from  those 
their  ancestors  of  the  mountains,  who  were  mvitefl 
unto  it,  by  the  infinite  flight  of  birds  that  came  up  to 
the  high  grounds,  while  the  waters  stood  below.    bO 
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you  ace  by  thin  luain  accident  of  time,  we  lost  our  traffic 
with  the  Amrricans.  « ith  whom  of  all  others,  in  regartl 
tbinr  lay  neamtt  to  uh,  we  had  moat  commerce. 

As  for  the  other  partM  of  the  world,  it  is  moat  manifest 
that  in  the  ages  following  (whether  it  were  in  respect  of 
wan,  or  by  a  natural  revolution  of  time)  navigation  did 
everywhere  greatly  decay,  and  specially  far  voyages 
(the  rather  by  the  use  of  galleys,  and  such  vessels  as 
rould  hardly  brook  the  ocean)  were  altogether  left  and 
omitted,  no  then,  that  part  of  intercourflc  which  could 
be  from  other  nations,  to  sail  to  us,  you  see  how  it  hath 
long  since  ccaHcd  ;  except  it  were  by  some  rare  accident, 
aH  this  of  yours.  But  now  of  the  cessation  of  that  other 
fMirt  of  intcroourHe,  which  mought  lie  by  our  sailing  to 
other  nations,  I  must  yield  you  some  other  cause.  For 
I  cannot  say,  if  I  shall  say  truly,  but  our  shipping,  for 
number,  strength,  mnrinors,  pilots,  and  all  things  that 
appertain  to  navigation,  in  art  great  as  ever ;  and  there- 
fore why  we  should  sit  at  home,  I  shall  now  give  you 
an  account  by  itself ;  and  it  will  draw  nearer,  to  give  yoa 
satisfaction,  to  your  principal  question. 

'  Then>  reigned  in  this  island,  about  1,000  years  ago, 
a  king,  whose  memory  of  all  others  we  most  adore  ;  not 
superatitiourtly,  but  as  a  divine  instrument,  though 
a  mortal  man :  his  name  was  Solamona ;  and  we 
esteem  him  as  the  lawgiver  of  our  nation.  This  king 
had  a  large  heart,  inscrutable  for  good,  and  was  wholly 
l*ent  to  make  his  kingdom  and  people  happy.  He 
therefore  taking  into  consideration  how  sufficient  and 
Rul»tantive  this  land  was,  to  maintain  itself  without 
any  aid  at  all  of  the  foreigner ;  being  6,600  miles  in 
circuit,  and  of  rare  fertility  of  soil,  in  the  greatest  part 
thereof  :  and  finding  also  the  shipping  of  this  country 
mought  be  plentifully  set  on  work,  both  by  fishing  and 
by  transportations  from  port  to  port,  and  likewise  by 
sailing  unto  some  small  islands  tnat  are  not  far  from 
us,  and  are  under  the  crown  and  laws  of  this  State; 
and  recalling  into  his  memory  the  happy  and  flourishing 
estate  wherein  this  land  then  was,  so  as  it  mought  be 
a  thousand  ways  altered  to  the  worse,  but  scarce  any 
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one  way  to  the  better ;  though  nothing  wanted  to  his 
noble  and  heroical  intentions,  but  only  (as  far  as  human 
foresight  mought  reach)  to  give  pei-petuity  to  that  which 
was  in  his  time  so  happily  established.    Therefore 
amongst  his  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom 
he  did  ordam  the  interdicts  and  prohibitions  which  we 
have  touching  entrance  of  strangers  ;  which  at  that  timo 
(though  it  was  after  the  calamity  of  America)  was  fre- 
quent ;  doubting  novelties  and  commixture  of  manners. 
It  is  true,  the  Uke  law  against  the  admission  of  strangers 
without  licence  is  an  ancient  law  in  the  kingdom  of 
China,  und  yet  continued  in  use.    But  there  it  is  a  poor 
thing  ;  and  hath  made  them  a  curious,  ignorant,  fear- 
ful,  foolish  nation.    But  our  lawgiver  made  his  law  of 
another  temper.    For  first,  he  hath  preserved  all  points 
of  humanity,  in  taking  order  and  making  provision  for 
the  relief  of  strangers  distressed ;    whereof  you  have 

tasted.'  ^         „  ,„j 

At  which  speech  (as  reason  was)  we  all  rose  up,  ana 

bowed  ourselves.    He  went  on :  •*         j 

'  That  king  also  ptill  desiring  to  join  humanity  ana 
policy  together  ;  r-  a  thinking  it  against  humanity,  to 
detain  strangers  here  against  their  wills ;  and  against 
policy,  that  they  should  return,  and  discover  therr  know- 
ledge of  this  estate,  he  took  this  course  :  he  did  ordain, 
that  of  the  strangers  that  should  be  permitted  to  land, 
as  many  (at  all  times)  mought  depart  as  would  ;  but  as 
many  as  would  stay,  should  have  very  good  conditions, 
and  means  to  live  fron'  the  State.    Wherein  he  saw  so 
far,  that  now  in  so  many  ages  since  the  prohibition,  we 
have  memory  not  of  one  ship  that  ever  returned,  and 
but  of  thirteen  persons  only,  at  several  times,  that  chose 
to  return  in  our  bottoms.    What  those  few  that  returned 
may  have  reported  abroad  I  know  not.    But  you  must 
think,  whatsoever  they  have  said,  could  be  taken  where 
they  came  but  for  a  dream.    Now  for  our  travelluig 
from  hence  into  parts  abroad,  our  lawgiver  thought  ht 
altogether  to  restrain  it.    So  is  it  not  m       ma.    JTor 
the  Chinese  saU  where  they  will,  or  can  ;  wl       showeth. 
that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a  i.  v  of  pusii- 
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lanimity  and  fear.  But  this  restraint  of  ours  hath  one 
only  exception,  which  is  admirable ;  prosorving  the  good 
which  Cometh  by  communicating  with  strangers,  antl 
avoiding  the  hurt:  and  I  will  now  open  it  to  you. 
And  here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will 
by  and  by  find  it  pertinent. 

♦  Ye  shall  understand,  my  dear  friends,  that  amongst 
the  excellent  acts  of  that  king,  one  above  all  hath  the 
pre-eminence.     It  was  the  erection  and  institution  of 
an  order,  or  society,  which  we  call  Salomon's  House ; 
the  noblest  foundation,  as  we  think,  that  ever  was  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  lantern  of  this  kingdom.    It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  study  of  the  works  and  creatures  of  God. 
Some  think  it  beareth  the  founder's  name  a  little  cor- 
rupted, as  if  it  should  be  Solamona's  House.    But  the 
records  write  it  as  it  is  spoken.    So  as  I  take  it  to  be 
denominate  of  the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is  famous 
with  you,  and  no  stranger  to  us ;   for  we  have  some 
parts  of  his  works  which  with  you  are  lost ;   namely, 
that  Natural  History  which  he  wrote  of  all  plants,  from 
the  cedar  of  Libanus  to  the  moss  that  groweth  out  of 
the  wall ;  and  of  all  things  that  have  life  and  motion. 
This  maketh  me  think  that  our  king  finding  himself  to 
symbolize,  in  many  things,  with  that  king  of  the  He- 
brews (which  lived  many  years  before  him)  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  this  foundation.     And  I  am  the 
rather  induced  to  be  of  this  opiuior,  for  that  I  find  in 
ancient  records,  this  order  or  society  is  sometimes  calle  1 
Salomon's  House,  and  sometimes  the  College  of  the  Six 
Days'  Works  ;  whereby  I  am  satisfied  that  our  excellent 
king  had  learned  from  the  Hebrews  that  God  had  created 
the  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  within  six  days  :  and 
therefore  he  instituting  that  house,  for  the  finding  out 
of  the  true  nature  of  all  things  (whereby  God  mought 
nave  the  more  glory  in  the  workmanship  of  them,  and 
men  the  more  fruit  in  the  use  of  them),  did  give  it  also 
that  second  name. 

But  now  to  come  to  our  present  purpose.  Wien  the 
kmg  had  forbidden  to  all  his  people  navigation  into  any 
part  that  was  not  under  his  crown,  he  made  nevertlielcss 
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this  ordinance :  that  every  twelve  years  there  should 
be  set  foith  out  of  this  kingdom  two  ships,  appointed 
to  several  voyages ;  that  in  either  of  these  ships  there 
should  be  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellows  or  brethren 
of  Salomon's  House,  whose  errand  was  only  to  give  us 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  i\nd  state  of  those  countries  to 
which  they  were  designed;  and  especially  of  the 
sciences,  arts,  manufactures,  and  inventions  of  all  the 
world  ;  and  withal  to  bring  unto  us  books,  instruments, 
and  patterns  in  every  kind  :  that  the  ships,  after  they 
had  landed  the  brethren,  should  return  ;  and  that  the 
brethren  should  stay  abroad  till  the  new  mission.  These 
ships  are  not  otherwise  fraught  than  with  store  of  vic- 
tuals, and  good  quantity  of  treasure  to  remain  Avith  the 
brethren,  for  the  buying  of  such  things,  and  rewarding 
of  such  persons,  as  they  should  thi;ik  fit.  Now  for  me 
to  tell  you  how  the  vulgar  sort  of  mariners  are  contained 
from  being  discovered  at  land,  and  how  they  that  must 
be  put  on  shore  for  any  time,  colour  themselves  under 
the  names  of  other  nations,  and  to  w^hat  places  these 
voyages  have  been  designed,  and  what  places  of  rendez- 
vous are  appointed  for  the  new  missions,  and  the  like 
circumstances  of  the  practice,  I  ^  not  do  it,  neither 
is  it  much  to  your  desire.  But  thus  you  see  we  maintain 
a  trade,  not  for  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  nor  for  silks,  nor 
for  spices,  nor  any  other  commodity  of  matter ;  but 
only  for  God's  first  creature,  which  was  light :  to  have 
light,  I  say,  of  the  growth  of  all  parts  of  the  world.' 

And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  was  silent,  and  so  were 
we  all ;  for  indeed  we  were  all  astonished  to  hear  so 
strange  things  so  probably  told.  And  he  perceiving 
that  we  were  willing  to  say  somewhat,  but  had  it  not 
ready,  in  great  courtesy  took  us  off,  and  descended  to 
ask  us  questions  of  our  voyage  and  fortunes,  and  in  the 
end  concluded  that  we  mought  do  well  to  think  with 
ourselves,  what  time  of  stay  we  would  demand  of  the 
State,  and  bade  us  not  to  scant  ourselves ;  for  he  would 
procure  such  time  as  we  desired.  Whereupon  we  all 
rose  up  and  presented  ourselves  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his 
tippet,  but  he  would  not  suffer  us,  and  so  took  his  leave. 
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Hut  when  it  came  once  amongst  our  people,  that  the 
State  used  to  offer  conditions  to  strangers  that  would 
stay,  we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of  our  men  to  look 
to  our  ship,  and  to  keep  them  from  going  presently  to 
the  Governor,  to  crave  conditions ;  but  with  much  ado 
we  restrained  them,  till  we  mought  agree  what  course  to 
take. 

We  took  ourselves  now  for  free  men,  seeing  there  was 
no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition,  and  lived  most  joyfully, 
going  abroad  and  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  city 
and  places  adjacent,  within  our  tedder ;  and  obtaining 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  city,  not  of  the  meanest 
quality,  at  whose  hands  we  found  such  humanity,  and 
such  a  freedom  and  desire  to  take  strangers,  as  it  were, 
mto  their  bosom,  as  was  enough  to  make  us  forget  all 
that  was  dear  to  us  in  our  own  countries ;  and  con- 
tinually we  met  with  many  things,  right  worthy  of 
observation  and  relation ;  as  indeed,  if  there  be  a  mirror 
m  the  world,  worthy  to  hold  men's  eyes,  it  is  that 
country. 

One  day  there  were  two  of  our  company  bidden  to 
a  feast  of  the  family,  as  they  call  it ;  a  most  natural, 
pious,  and  reverend  custom  it  is,  showing  that  nation 
to  be  compounded  of  all  goodness.    This  is  the  manner 
of  It.    It  18  granted  to  any  man  that  shall  live  to  see 
thirty  persons  descended  of  his  body,  alive  together, 
and  all  above  three  years  old,  to  make  this  feast,  which 
18  done  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  The  father  of  the  family, 
whom  they  call  the  Tirsan,  two  days  before  the  feast, 
taketh  to  him  three  of  such  friends  as  he  liketh  to 
choose,  and  is  assisted  also  by  the  Governor  of  the  city 
or  place  where  the  feast  is  celebrated,  and  all  the  per- 
sons of  the  family,  of  both  sexes,  are  summoned  to 
attend  him.    These  two  days  the  Tirsan  sitteth  in  con- 
sultation, concerning  the  good  estate  of  the  family. 
Ihere,  if  there  be  any  discord  or  suits  between  any  of 
the  family,  they  are  compounded  and  appeased.  There, 
If  any  of  the  family  be  distressed  or  decayed,  order  is 
taken  for  their  relief,  and  competent  means  to  live, 
ihere,  if  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill  courses,  they 
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are  reprored  and  censured.    So  likewise  direction  is 
ffiven  touching  marriages,  and  the  courses  of  hie  whicb 
any  of  them  should  take,  with  divers  other  the  like 
orders  and  advices.    The  Governor  assistcth,  to  the  end 
to  put  in  execution,  by  his  public  authority,  the  decrees 
and  orders  of  the  Tirsan,  if  they  should  be  disobeyed, 
though  that  seldom  needcth  ;    such  reverence  and 
obedience  they  give  to  the  order  of  Nature.    The  Tirsan 
doth  also  then  ever  choose  one  man  from  amongst  ms 
sons,  to  live  in  house  with  him  ;  who  is  called  ever  after 
the  Son  of  the  Vine.    The  reason  will  hereafter  appcar- 
On  the  feast  day,  the  father  or  Tirsan  cometh  forth 
after  divine  service  into  a  large  room  where  the  feast 
is  celebrated;   which  room  hath  an  hfl{-P»fe  at  the 
upper  end.    Against  the  wall,  in  the  middle  of  the  half- 
pace,  is  a  chair  placed  for  him,  with  a  table  and  carpet 
iDefore  it.    Over  the  chair  is  a  state,  made  round  oi 
oval,  and  it  is  of  ivy ;  an  ivy  somewhat  whiter  than 
jurs,  like  the  leaf  of  a  silver  asp,  but  more  shmmg  ;  f  oi 
i  t  is  green  all  winter.   And  the  state  is  curiously  wrought 
with  silver  and  silk  of  divers  colours,  broiding  or  omdinj 
in  the  ivy ;  and  is  ever  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  daugh 
ters  of  the  family,  and  veiled  over  at  the  top,  with  a  hn( 
net  of  silk  and  silver.    But  the  substance  of  it  is  tru. 
ivy ;  whereof,  after  it  is  taken  down,  the  friends  of  th( 
family  are  desirous  to  have  some  leaf  or  sprig  to  keep. 
The  Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation  o 
lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females  Jollomni 
him ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother  from  whose  body  th 
whole  lineage  is  descended,  there  is  a  traverse  place( 
in  a  loft  above,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  wit! 
a  privy  door,  and  a  carved  window  of  glass,  leaded  wit 
gold  and  blue;    where  she  sitteth,  but  is  not  seer 
When  the  Tirsan  is  come  forth,  he  sitteth  down  in  1 1 
chair ;  and  all  the  lineage  place  themselves  agamst  1 1 
wall,  both  at  his  back,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  hal 
pace,  in  order  of  their  years,  without  difference  of  sc: 
Jnd  stand  upon  their  feet.    When  he  is  set,  tbe  rooi 
being  always  full  of  company,  but  well  kept  and  withoi 
disorder,  after  some  pause  there  cometh  m  trom  ti 
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low^r  end  of  the  room  a  Taratan  (which  is  as  much  as 
an  herald),  and  on  either  side  of  him  two  youne  lads: 
whereof  one  carrieth  a  scroll  of  their  shining  yellow 
parchment,  and  the  other  a  cluster  of  grapes  of  gold, 
with  a  long  foot  or  stalk.    The  herald  and  children  are 
clothed  with  mantles  of  sea-water  green  satin  ;  but  the 
herald  s  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold,  and  hath  a  train. 
Ihen  the  herald  with  three  curtsies,  or  rather  inclin- 
ations,  Cometh  up  as  far  as  the  half-pace,  and  there  first 
taketh  into  his  hand  the  scroll.    This  scroll  is  the  king's 
charter,  containing  gift  of  revenue,  and  many  privileges, 
exemptions  and  points  of  honour,  granted  to  the  father 
of  the  family  ;  and  it  is  ever  styled  and  directed.  '  To 
such  an  one,  our  well-beloved  friend  and  creditor,'  which 
IS  a  title  proper  only  to  this  case.    For  they  say.  the 
king  IS  debtor  to  no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his 
subjects.     The  seal  set  to  the  king's  charter  is  the  king's 
image,  embossed  or  moulded  in  gold  ;  and  though  such 
charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of  right,  yet  they 
are  varied  by  discretion,  according  to  the  number  ani 
dignity  of  the  family.    This  charter  the  herald  readeth 
aloud  ;  and  while  it  is  read,  the  father  or  Tirsan  standetb 
up,  supported  by  two  of  his  sons,  such  as  he  chooseth. 
Then  the  herald  mounteth  the  half-pace,  and  delivereth 
the  charter  into  his  hand ;   and  with  that  there  is  an 
acclamation,  by  all  that  are  present,  in  their  language, 
wbc^  18  thus  much,  'Happy  are  the  people  ofVn. 

r  Jhu  *^^  »^f  aid  taketh  into  his  hand  from  the  other 

«f.  t  «  /  H'**''  ""^  ^^^^'  ^^'^^^  «  °^  gold  ;  both  the 
!?      and  the  grapes.     But  the  grapes  are  daintily 

?,m  if  n  ♦!  ^*P®'  are  enamelled  purple,  with  I  little 
sun  set  on  the  top ;  if  the  females,  then  they  are  enam- 
elled into  a  greenish  yellow,  v- th  a  crescent  on  the  top. 
Ihe  grapes  are  m  number  t---  many  as  there  are  de- 

dolU  .f  S    ^  *^?  ^^?%    ^'  8°^^*^"  ^'J^^t^r  the  herald 

delivereth  also  to  the  Tirsan  ;  who  presently  delivereth 

t  over  to  that  son  that  he  had  formerly  chosen  to  bo 

w  house  with  him  ;  who  beareth  it  before  his  father. 
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an  an  enBign  of  honour,  when  he  goeth  in  public  erer 
after ;  and  is  thereupon  called  the  Son  of  the  Vine. 

After  this  ceremony  ended  the  father  or  Tirsan  re- 
lireth ;  and  after  some  time  cometh  forth  again  to 
(Unner,  where  he  sitteth  alone  under  the  state,  as  oefore ; 
and  none  of  his  descendants  sit  with  him,  of  what  degree 
or  dignity  so  ever,  except  he  hap  to  be  of  Salomon's 
House.  He  is  served  only  by  his  own  children,  such  as 
are  male;  who  perform  unto  him  all  service  of  the 
table  upon  the  knee,  and  the  women  only  stand  about 
him,  leaning  against  the  wall.  The  room  below  the 
half-pace  hath  tables  on  the  sides  for  the  guests  that 
are  bidden ;  who  are  served  with  great  and  comely 
order ;  and  towards  the  end  of  dinner  (which  in  the 
greatest  feasts  with  them  lasteth  never  above  an  hour 
and  a  half)  there  is  a  hymn  sung,  varied  according  to 
the  invention  of  him  that  composeth  it  (for  they  have 
excellent  poesy) ;  but  the  subject  of  it  is  always  the 
praises  of  Adam,  and  Noah,  and  Abraham ;  whereof 
the  former  two  peopled  the  world,  and  the  last  was  the 
f  ither  of  the  faithful :  concluding  ever  with  a  thanks- 
givmg  for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  birth 
the  births  of  all  are  only  blessed. 

Dinner  being  done,  the  Tirsan  retireth  again ;   and 
having  withdrawn  himself  alone  into  a  place,  where  he 
maketh  some  private  prayers,  he  cometh  forth  the  thin 
time,  to  give  the  blessing,  veith  all  his  descendants,  wh. 
stand  about  him  as  at  the  first.    Then  he  calleth  thei 
forth  by  one  and  by  one,  by  name  as  he  pleaseth,  thougi 
seldom  the  order  of  age  be  inverted.    The  person  that 
is  called  (the  table  being  before  removed)  kneeleth  down 
before  the  chair,  and  the  father  layeth  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  or  her  head,  and  giveth  the  blessing  in  these 
words :   *  Son  of  Bensalem  (or  daughter  of  Bensalem), 
thy  father  saith  it ;  the  man  by  whom  thou  hast  breath 
and  life  speaketh  the  word ;   the  blessing  of  the  ever- 
lasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  Holy  Dove, 
be  upon  thee,  and  make  the  days  of  thy  pilgrimage  good 
and  many.'     This  he  saith  to  every  of  them;    and 
that  done,  if  there  be  any  of  his  sons  of  eminent  meril 
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and  virtue  (so  they  be  not  above  two),  he  calleth  for  them 
a«am,  and  saith,  laying  his  arm  over  their  shoulders, 
they  standing :  *  Sons,  it  is  well  ye  are  bom,  give  God 
the  pra;se,  and  persevere  to  the  end.'  And  withal  de- 
hvereth  to  either  of  them  a  jewel,  made  in  the  figure 
of  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after  wear  in  the 
front  of  their  turban,  or  hat.  This  done,  they  fall  to 
music  and  dances,  and  other  recreations,  after  their 
manner,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  This  is  the  full  order 
of  that  feast. 

By  that  time  six  or  seven  days  were  spent,  I  was  fallen 
mto  straight  acquaintance  with  a  merchant  of  that  city, 
whcwe  name  was  Joabin.  He  was  a  Jew  and  circum- 
eised ;  for  they  have  some  few  stirps  of  Jews  yet  re- 
maming  amongst  them,  whom  they  leave  to  their  own 
rehgion.  Which  they  may  the  better  do,  because  they 
are  of  a  far  diiTering  disposition  from  the  Jews  in  other 
parts.  For  whereas  they  hate  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
have  a  secret  inbred  rancour  against  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  live ;  these,  contrariwise,  give  unto  our 
baviour  many  high  attributes,  and  love  the  nation  of 
Uensalem  extremely.  Surely  this  man  of  whom  I  speak 
would  ever  acknowledge  that  Christ  was  born  of  a  Virgin 
and  that  He  was  more  than  a  man  ;  and  he  would  tell 
how  God  made  Him  ruler  of  the  seraphim,  which  guard 
Hm  throne ;  and  they  call  Him  also  the  Milken  Way, 
and  the  Eliah  of  the  Messiah,  and  many  other  high 
names,  which  though  they  be  inferior  to  Hia  divine 
majesty,  yet  they  are  far  from  the  language  of  other 
Jews. 

And  for  the  country  of  Bensalem,  this  man  would 
make  no  end  of  commending  it,  being  desirous  by  tradi- 
tion among  the  Jews  there  to  have  it  believed  that  the 
people  thereof  were  of  the  generations  of  Abraham,  by 
another  son,  whom  they  call  Nachoran  ;  and  that  Moses 
by  a  secret  cabala  ordained  the  laws  of  Bensalem  which 
tbMr  now  use ;  and  that  when  the  Messiah  should  come, 
and  sit  m  His  throne  at  Jerusalem,  the  King  of  Bensa- 
lem should  sit  at  His  feet,  whereas  other  kings  should 
keep  a  great  distance.    But  yet  setting  aside  these 
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Jewish  dreami,  the  man  waa  a  wine  man  and  learned* 
and  of  great  policy,  and  excellently  seen  in  the  lawa 
and  cuRtoms  of  that  nation. 

Araongiit  other  discourHcs  one  c  .y  I  told  him,  I  was 
much  affected  with  the  relation  I  had  from  Rome  of  tho 
company  of  their  custom  in  holding  the  feast  of  the 
family,  for  that,  methought,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  so- 
lemnity wherein  Nature  did  so  much  preside.  And 
because  propagation  of  families  proceeacth  from  tho 
nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him  what  lawii 
and  customs  they  had  con^-eming  marriage,  and  whether 
they  kept  marriage  well,  and  whether  they  were  tied 
to  one  wife  ?  For  that  where  population  is  so  much 
affected,  and  such  as  with  them  it  seemed  to  be,  thero 
is  commonly  permission  of  plurality  of  wives. 

To  this  he  said :  '  You  have  reason  for  to  commend 
that  excellent  institution  of  the  feast  of  the  family ;  and 
indeed  we  have  experience,  that  those  families  that  are 
partakers  of  the  blessings  of  that  feast,  do  llourish  and 

Erosper  ever  after  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  But 
ear  me  now,  and  I  will  tel!  you  what  1  know.  You 
shall  understand  that  there  is  not  under  the  heaven!) 
so  chaste  a  nation  as  this  of  Bcnsalem,  nor  so  free  from 
all  pollution  or  foulness.  It  is  the  virgin  of  the  world  \  . . 
1  have  not  read  of  any  such  chastity  in  any  people  a^ 
theirs.  And  their  usual  saying  is,  th  whosoever  i.^ 
unchaste  cannot  reverence  himself ;  and  they  say  that 
the  reverence  of  a  man's  self,  is,  next  religion,  the 
chiefest  bridle  of  all  vices.' 

And  when  he  had  said  this  the  good  Jew  paused 
a  little ;  whereupon  I,  far  more  wil'^ng  to  hear  him 
speak  on  than  to  speak  myself,  yet  thinking  it  decent 
that  upon  his  pause  of  speech  I  should  not  be  alto- 
gether silent,  said  only  this  ;  that  I  would  say  to  him, 
as  the  widow  of  Sarepta  said  to  Elias,  that  he  was 
come  to  bring  to  memory  our  sins  ;  and  that  I  confesii 
the  righteousness  of  Bensalcm  was  greater  than  the 
righteousness  of  Europe.  At  which  speech  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  went  on  this  manner. 
'  They  have  also  many  wise  and  excellent  laws  touch- 
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ing  marrioffe.  They  allow  no  polygamy.  They  have 
ordained  that  none  do  intermarry,  or  contract,  until 
a  month  be  post  from  their  fint  mterview.  Marriage 
without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not  make  void,  but 
they  mulct  it  in  the  inheritora  ;  for  the  childri^n  of  luch 
marriages  Jct  not  admitted  to  inherit  above  a  third 
part  of  their  parents'  inheritance. 

And  as  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one 
that  seemed  to  be  a  messenger,  in  a  rich  huko,  that 
spake  with  the  Jew  ;  whereupon  he  turned  to  me,  and 
said,  *  You  will  pardon  me,  for  I  am  commanded  away 
in  haste.'  The  next  morning  he  came  to  me  again, 
joyful  as  it  seemed,  and  said,  '  There  is  word  come  to 
the  Governor  of  the  city,  that  one  of  the  fathers  of  Salo- 
mun's  House  will  be  here  this  day  seven-night ;  wo 
have  seen  none  of  them  this  dozen  years.  His  coming 
is  in  state  ;  but  the  cause  of  his  coming  is  secret.  1  will 
provide  you  and  your  fellows  of  a  good  standing  to  see 
his  entry.'  I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  1  was  most 
glad  of  the  news. 

The  day  being  come  he  made  his  entry.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  stature  and  age,  comely  of  person,  and 
had  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men.  He  was  clothed  in 
a  robe  of  fine  black  cloth,  with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  cape  : 
his  under  garment  was  of  excellent  white  linen  down  to 
t'-  foot,  girt  with  a  girdle  of  the  same ;  and  a  sindon  or 
at  of  the  same  about  his  neck.  He  had  gloves  that 
were  curious,  and  set  with  stone  ;  and  shoes  of  peach- 
coloured  velvet.  His  neck  was  bare  to  the  shoulders. 
His  hat  was  like  a  hehnet,  or  Spanish  montero ;  s'jd 
his  locks  curled  below  it  decently :  they  were  of  colour 
brown.  His  beard  was  cut  round  and  of  the  same 
colour  with  his  hair,  somewhat  lighter.  He  was  carried 
in  a  rich  chariot,  without  wheels,  litter-wise,  with  two 
horses  at  either  end,  richly  trapped  in  blue  velvet  em- 
broidered ;  and  two  footmen  on  each  side  in  the  like 
attire.  The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt,  and  adorned 
with  trjrstal ;  save  that  the  fore-end  had  panels  of 
sapphires,  sot  n  borders  of  gold,  and  the  hindtr-end 
the  like  of  emeralds  of  the  Peru  colour.    There  was  also 
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•  •ua  of  goM.  radiant  upon  the  top,  in  the  midflt  {  ami 
on  the  top  before,  a  unall  cherub  of  gold,  with  winm 
diiplajed.  The  chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold 
tiMued  upon  blue.  He  had  before  him  fifty  attendMiUi, 
voung  men  all,  in  white  aatin  loose  coate  to  the  uiid* 
lea;  and  stockings  of  white  silk,  and  shoes  of  blue 
velvet ;  and  hats  of  blue  velvet,  with  fine  plumes  of 
divers  colours,  set  round  like  hat'bands.  Next  before 
the  chariot  went  two  men,  bare>headed,  in  linen  gar* 
ments  down  to  the  foot,  girt,  and  shoes  of  blue  velvet, 
who  carried  the  one  a  crosier,  the  other  a  pastoral  staff 
like  a  slieep^hook :  neither  of  them  of  metal,  but  tlio 
crosier  of  balm<wood,  the  pastoral  staff  of  cedar. 
Horsemen  he  had  none,  neither  before  nor  behind  hii* 
chariot :  as  it  seemeth,  to  avoid  all  tumult  and  trouble. 
Behind  his  chariot  went  all  the  officers  and  principal^! 
of  the  companies  of  the  city.  He  sat  alone,  upon 
cushions,  of  a  kind  of  excellent  plush,  blue ;  and  under 
his  foot  curious  carpets  of  silk  ot  divers  colours,  like  the 
Persian,  but  far  finer.  He  held  up  his  bare  hand,  R.<t 
he  went,  as  blessing  the  people,  but  in  silence.  The 
street  was  wonderfully  well  kept ;  so  that  there  wa» 
never  any  army  had  uieir  men  stand  in  better  battle- 
array  than  the  people  stood.  The  windows  likewise 
were  not  crowded,  but  every  one  stood  in  them,  oh  it' 
thev  had  been  placed. 

When  the  snow  was  passed,  the  Jew  said  to  mc. 

*  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  you  as  I  would,  in  regard 
of  some  charge  the  city  hath  laid  upon  me  for  the  enter- 
taining of  this  great  person.*  Three  days  after  the  Jew 
came  to  me  again,  and  said,  *  Ye  are  happy  men  ;  for 
the  father  of  Salomon's  House  taketh  knowledge  of 
vour  boing  here,  and  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that 
he  ^'  admit  all  your  company  to  his  presence,  ami 
h&ye  private  conference  with  one  of  you,  that  ye  shall 
choose ;  and  for  this  hath  appointed  the  next  day  after 
to-morrow.  And  because  he  meaneth  to  give  you  his 
blessing,  he  hath  appointed  it  in  the  forenoon.' 

We  came  at  our  day  and  hour,  and  I  was  cho'^en  hy 
my  fellows  for  the  private  access.    We  found  him  in 
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a  Mr  chamber,  richly  han-cd.  and  carpeted  under  foot, 
without  any  dcffreea  to  the  atate.    Re  waa  eet  upon 
a  low  throne  richly  adorned,  and  a  rich  cloth  of  state 
over  hut  head,  of  blue  latin  embroidered.    He  was  alone 
save  that  he  had  two  pages  of  honour,  on  either  hand 
one.  finely  attired  in  white.     His  under  garmente  were 
the  like  that  we  saw  him  wear  in  the  chariot ;  but  in- 
stead  of  his  gown,  he  had  on  him  a  mantle  with  a  cape, 
of  the  same  fine  bUck.  fafltened  about  him.    When  we 
came  in,  as  we  were  taught,  we  bowed  low  at  our  fim* 
t'ntrance ;  and  when  we  were  come  near  his  chair,  h( 
Htood  up.  holdmg  forth  his  hand  ungloved,  and  in  pon- 
t ure  of  blessing ;  and  we  every  one  of  us  stooped  down, 
and  kisse^i  i  je  hem  of  hia  tippet.    That  done,  the  rcMt 
departed,  and  I  remained.    Then  he  warned  the  page.} 
forth  of  the  room,  and  caused  me  to  sit  down  beside 
bira,  and  spake  to  me  thus  in  the  Spa..i«h  tongue : 
God  bless  thee,  my  8on;  I  will  gfve  thee  the  greatest 

ofTii  iT*  ^°'"  \  "^^^  '""J^'^  "»*<»  *•»««•  'or  the  love 
of  Ood  and  men.  a  relation  of  the  true  state  of  Salomon's 
Mouse,  bon,  to  make  you  know  the  true  state  of  Salo- 
men  8  House.  I  will  keep  this  order.  First,  I  will  set 
forth  unto  you  the  end  of  our  foundation.  Secondly. 
Uie  preparations  and  instruments  we  hi  -e  for  our  worlw 
J  hird  y,  the  several  employments  and  ,  ctions  whereto 
our  fellows  are  assigned.  And  /ourthl  the  ordinances 
and  rites  which  we  observe.  «*«•"«»;»» 

'  The  end  of  our  foundatic.  in  the  knowledge  of 
causes  and  secret  motions  of  th.w..;  and  theenla^ng 

thing:  ^oSr'  '"""  '^"^'^^'  '^  ^'^  ^'^^^'^-^  -'^^ 
'  The  preparations  and  instruments  are  these.  We 
have  large  and  deep  caves  of  several  depths :  the  deepest 
are  sunk  six  hundred  fathoms  ;  and  lome  of  them^Je 
tligged  and  made  under  great  hills  and  Tiountains ;  so 

{he  d«  J^nf^'i^''^"  ^«'r'  *^^  '^"P*^  o'  'h«  hill,  and 
thL«!S-i  i  '^®  ''t^^'  ^^"^y  ^^'  «°°^®  of  'h«m.  above 
inH  tif"]^'  't^P/     ^^'^  ^®  fi"^  'hat  the  depth  of  a  hiU. 

bSfh  r!±?'^  Vl*  T  ^'T  ^^«  «**' '«  'he  same  thing 
both  remote  alike  from  the  sun  and  heaven's  beanTs 
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and  from  the  open  air.  These  caves  we  call  the  lower 
region,  and  we  use  them  for  all  coagulations,  indura- 
tions, refrigerations,  and  conservations  of  bodies.  We 
use  them  likewise  for  the  imitation  of  natural  mines, 
and  the  producing  also  of  new  artificial  metals,  by  com- 
positions  and  materials  which  we  use,  and  lay  there  for 
many  years.  We  use  them  also  sometimes  (which  may 
seem  strange)  for  curing  of  some  diseases,  and  for  pro- 
longation of  life,  in  some  hermits  that  choose  to  live 
there,  well  accommodated  of  all  things  necessary,  and 
indeed  live  very  long ;  by  whom  also  we  learn  many 
things. 

'  We  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we  put 
divers  cements,  as  the  Chinese  do  their  porcelain.  But 
we  have  them  in  greater  variety,  and  some  of  them 
more  fine.  We  also  have  great  variety  of  compostd 
and  soils,  for  the  making  of  the  earth  fruitful. 

'  We  have  high  towers,  the  highest  about  half  a  mile 
in  height,  and  some  of  them  likewise  set  upon  high 
mountains,  so  that  the  vantage  of  the  hill,  with  the 
tower,  is  in  the  highest  of  them  three  miles  at  least. 
And  these  places  we  call  the  upper  region,  accounting 
the  air  between  the  high  places  and  the  low  as  a  middle 
region.  We  use  these  towers,  according  to  their  several 
heights  and  situations,  for  insulation,  refrigeration, 
conservation,  and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors — as 
winds,  rain,  snow,  hail ;  and  some  of  the  fiery  meteors 
also.  And  upon  them,  in  some  places,  are  dwellings 
of  hermits,  whom  we  visit  sometimes,  and  instruct  what 
to  observe. 

'  We  have  great  lakes,  both  salt  and  fresh,  whereof 
we  have  use  for  the  fish  and  fowl.  We  use  them  also 
for  burials  of  some  natural  bodies,  for  we  find  a  differ- 
ence in  things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air  below  the  earth, 
and  things  buried  in  water.  We  have  also  pools,  of 
which  some  do  strain  fresh  water  out  of  salt,  and  others 
by  art  do  turn  fresh  water  into  salt.  We  have  also 
some  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  some  bays  upon 
the  shore  for  some  works,  wherein  is  required  the  air 
and  vapour  of  the  sea.   We  have  likewise  violent  streams 
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and  eataracts.  which  serve  us  for  many  motions ;  and 

^.^'lir^'"?  ^°'  multiplying  and  enforcing  of  wiids 
to  set  also  on  divers  motions. 

;  We  have  ako  a  number  of  artificial  wells  and  foun- 
tains   made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  sources  and 
t^Al'T  tmcted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  steel,  brass, 
ead  mtre,  and  other  minerals ;  and  again,  we  have 
little  wells  for  infusions  of  many  things,  where  the 
waters  take  the  virtue  quicker  and  better  than  in  vessels 
n"w  And  amongst  them  we  have  a  water,  wwth 
we  call  Water  of  Paradise,  being  by  that  we^do  to  H 
made  very  sovereign  for  health  and  prolongation  of  life, 
.-mif ol   *»*^®  also  great  and  spacious  houses,  where  we 
imitate  and  demonstrate  meteors— as  snow,  hail  rain 
some  artificial  rains  of  bodies,  and  not  of  wate^thun: 
ders.  lightning  ;  also  generations  of  bodies  in  air— as 
frogs,  flies,  and  divers  others. 

J^ltu'^'^uu^^V^^^'''''  chambers,  which  we  call  cham- 
bere  of  health,  where  we  qualify  the  air  as  we  think  good 

?lon  Sriuk     '"''  ^^  ^^"'^  ^''^^'  ^°^  p^««'^»- 

t„r.f  fiT  "^^^  Vl^""^  '*^«^  *'**^«'  Of  several  mix- 
tures,  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  restoring  of  man's 

of  Sn  «rnTK^*f*'°"  '  ^^^  ^^^^'^  f°^  ^^^  confirming 
of  It  in  strength  of  smews,  vital  parts,  and  the  very  iuice 
and  substance  of  the  body.  «tii«  very  juice 

ci«l^^*  i!*^®-  *^''°  '^^«®  ^"^  ^*"0"8  orchards  and  gar- 
dens  wherein  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty  as 
variety  of  ground  and  soil,  proper  for  divers  trees  and 
ali'f^^u  ^°"f  ""^""y  spacious,  where  trees  and  berries 
are  set,  whereof  we  make  divers  kinds  of  drinks,  besides 

dusiZT/"*'-  J""  '^'!f  .^'^  P^*^^'««  likewise  all  con- 
clusions of  grafting  and  inoculating,  as  well  of  wild- 

aSV  fr"'t-trees,   which  produceth   many  effects. 
t^i      T^^  ^y  *'*'  ^  *^«  s*'"^  o'-cl^ards  and  gardens 
seSons   Jd°r''  *°  come  earlier  or  later  thfn  thei; 
seasons,  and  to  come  up  and  bear  more  speedilv  than 

bv  Ir^^n„^^"'*'  '?T  ^^7  ^°-  We  maiSThem  also 
t.>  art  greater  much  than  their  nature  ;  and  their  fruit 
greater  and  sweeter,  and  of  differing  taste.  Bmeli.Tolo^ 
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and  figure,  from  their  nature.    And  many  of  them  wo 
so  order  as  they  become  of  medicinal  use. 

*  We  have  also  means  to  make  divers  plants  rise  by 
mixtures  of  earths  without  seeds,  and  likewise  to  make 
divers  new  plants,  differing  from  the  vulgar,  and  to 
make  one  tree  or  plant  turn  into  another. 

*  We  have  also  parks,  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts,  of 
beasts  and  birds  ;  which  we  use  not  only  for  view  or 
rareness,  but  likewise  for  dissections  and  trials,  that 
thereby  we  may  take  light  what  may  be  wrought  upon 
the  body  of  man.  Wherein  we  find  many  strange 
effects :  as  continuing  life  in  them,  though  divers  parts, 
which  you  account  vital,  be  perished  and  taken  forth  ; 
resuscitating  of  some  that  seem  dead  in  appearance, 
and  the  like.  We  try  also  all  poisons,  and  other  medi- 
cines upon  them,  as  well  of  chirurgery  as  ph3rsic.  By 
art  likewise  we  make  them  greater  or  taller  than  their 
kind  is,  and  contrariwise  dwarf  them  and  stay  their 
growth  ;  we  make  them  more  fruitful  and  bearing  than 
their  kind  is,  and  contrariwise  barren  and  not  genera- 
tive. Also  we  make  them  differ  in  colour,  shape,  ac- 
tivity, many  wajrs.  We  find  means  to  make  com- 
mixtures and  copulations  of  divers  kinds,  which  havo 
produced  many  nev  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  a^ 
the  general  opinion  is.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds, 
of  serpents,  worms,  flies,  fishes,  of  putrefaction,  whereof 
some  are  advanced  (in  effect)  to  be  perfect  creatures, 
like  beasts  or  birds,  and  have  sexes,  and  do  propagate. 
Neither  do  we  this  by  chance,  but  we  know  beforehand 
of  what  matter  and  commixture,  what  kind  of  thoije 
creatures  will  arise. 

*  We  have  also  particular  pools  where  we  make  trials 
upon  fishes,  as  we  have  said  before  of  beasts  and  birds. 

'We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation  of 
those  kinds  of  worms  and  flies  which  are  of  special  use  ; 
such  as  are  with  you  your  silkworms  and  bees. 

'  I  will  not  hold  you  long  with  recounting  of  our 
brew-houses,  bake-houses,  and  kitchens,  where  are 
made  divers  drinks,  breads,  and  meats,  rare  and  of 
special  effects.    Wines  we  have  of  grapes,  and  drinks 
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fni  j;       ri^  ''?"®^'  *"8"'  ™anna'  and  fruits  dried 

ana  of  the  pulp  of  canes.    And  these  drinks  are  of 
jcveral  ages,  some  to  the  age  or  last  of  forty  y"ars     We 

and  spices ;  yea,  with  several  fleshes  and  white  meate- 

me:ran5°Zk  t.^'^X'"'' ^^'^ ^ they ire'in^S^ct 
meat  and  drink  both,  so  that  divers,  especially  in  aee 

Jlm«  *k-  *5^''®  *"  ^®  «*"ve  to  have  drinks  of  ex- 
treme thin  parta.  to  insinuate  into  the  body,  and  vet 

rssomenf'k*'''^^'  t^"^"""^'  «'  frettinTT^insomu^^h 
t itl  ?  i?f.**'?'*  P"*  "P°"  *^e  *>ack  of  your  hand,  will 
ye    mild  t  fi*^  P»«V*^?"gh  to  the  p^alm.  and  t^t^ 

we  rSin  in  t?!fT"v  *  ^^  ^^\*^«°  ^**«"'  ^^ich 
rf^r^fi.™  "^**  fashion,  as  they  become  nourishing 

use  no  o?hfr"  «^^!f ^  'T"^"*  ^•^'  ^nd  m™^?i 
and  kp,^i!  ^""^^  r  ^^""^  °^  ««^e^al  grains,  roots, 
and  kernels;  yea,  and  some  of  flesh,  and  fish,  dried  • 

s^melJo'^,^^  ?^  ^"^^"'^^"^^  *°^  «e;somn^ ;  so  hat 
In  Li^  **^?°»f'y  move  appetites,  some  do  nourish 
8o  as  divers  do  live  of  them,  without  any  otherXat 

thl^TZV  ^°°«-.  S°  ^°^  °»«»t«^  w^Lve  some  of 
wuS,ut  i!?*^'''  ^?^  '"^^  **°^^^'  *^<i  mortifiTyet 

would  mplfSy,^-^^'^  *'^'^''''  *«  ^«"  ^  »  strong  heat 
S   a^d  i:^  w  ""'^P'fP*''^^-    We  have  some  Lats 
!1  K,  ^?  ^^^^'  and  drinks,  which  taken  bv  men 
nl^  ^'  *t'?u*^  ^^*  ^°°«  *^^r ;  and  some  othe^r  S 
hard  ?n1'.o^'  ^^  ^''l  ^-^  '^^^'^  ^°^««  sensi Wy  mo^ 

^uJ^^  ^*^®  dispensatories  or  shops  of  medicines- 

otprtsfa^dTLTiic^e^'  i^::  r  ^"  v^^^^^ 

murhT!^*''^  ^'^  medicines,  must  likewise^  be  in  so 
ujvera  ages,  and  long  fermentations.    And  for  their 
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preparations,  we  have  not  only  all  manner  of  exquisite 
distillations  and  separations,  and  especially  by  gentle 
heats,  and  percolations  through  divers  strainers,  yea, 
and  substances  ;  but  also  exact  forms  of  composition, 
whereby  they  incorporate  almost  as  they  were  natural 
simples. 

*  We  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts,  which  you 
have  not ;  and  stuffs  made  by  them,  as  papers,  linen, 
silks,  tissues,  dainty  works  of  feathers  of  wonderful 
lustre,  excellent  dyes,  and  many  others :  and  shops 
likewise,  as  well  for  such  as  are  not  brought  into  vulgar 
use  amongst  us,  as  for  those  that  are.  For  you  must 
know,  that  of  the  things  before  recited,  many  of  them 
are  grown  into  use  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  yet, 
if  they  did  flow  from  our  invention,  we  have  of  them 
also  for  patterns  and  principles. 

'  We  have  also  furnaces  of  great  diversities,  and  that 
keep  great  diversity  of  heats  :  fierce  and  quick,  strong 
and  constant,  soft  and  mild ;  blown,  quiet,  dry,  moist, 
and  the  like.  But  above  all  we  have  heats,  in  imitation 
of  the  sun*8  and  heavenly  bodies'  heats,  that  pass  divers 
inequalities,  and  (as  it  were)  orbs,  progresses,  and 
returns,  whereby  we  produce  admirable  effects.  Besides, 
we  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies  and  maws  of 
living  creatures  and  of  their  bloods  and  bodies,  and  of 
hays  and  herbs  laid  up  moist,  of  lime  unquenched,  and 
such  like.  Instruments  also  which  generate  heat  only 
by  motion.  And  farther,  places  for  strong  insulations  ; 
and  again,  places  under  the  earth,  which  by  nature  or 
art  yield  heat.  These  divers  heats  we  use  as  the  nature 
of  the  operation  which  we  intend  require th. 

'  We  have  also  perspective  houses,  where  we  mak<> 
demonstrations  of  all  lights  and  radiations,  and  of  all 
colours  ;  and  out  of  things  uncoloured  and  transparent, 
we  can  represent  unto  you  all  several  colours,  not  in 
rainbows  (as  it  is  in  gems  and  prisms),  but  of  them- 
selves single.  We  represent  also  all  multiplications  of 
light,  which  we  carry  to  great  distance,  and  make  bo 
sharp,  as  to  discern  small  points  and  lines.  Also  all 
colourations  of  light ;  all  delusions  and  deceits  of  the 
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ur  no  and  blood  not  o.h.r^.  .  T"'  °'»«'v"ion.  in 
artificial  r.inlZiVl^'^,^,,^  ^^^  ^JVe  mak, 
represent  also  all  manner  of  rifl^^fSi  V  ^.  ^  " 
-.ulMication.  orvZaTS^ofTb  ;ot'"''°'"'  ""^ 

them 'o'^eat tetdt"™  "'  4  "'"*'  -"^  <>' 

some  of  metab  vitriflcated  «nrf^.k '  »'"' »=!»"«»'  tlieni 
those  of  which  ,3mfk»^:.?.      A  ?"  materioJs,  besides 

.ndimperSSatM'&^t^r^T'J""."' 

likewise  to  you  unkno;™^        'nstrumenta  of  music 

th  rorSXnfc™^""*'  "'  'O""^''  -hich  in 
articuUte  sou^s  »^!iT;..  ^^5«»™t  and  imitate  all 
of  berts  and  btlfwl^"'  »"''  "■»  ™'«'  »"d  notea 
to  the  Tar  do  toher The  r  •"'"'"  '"',''"•  "«'='■  ^'t 

..t^j!irb:;r?he-i?.i„s's;:^<','VaS:fb 
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sliriller  and  some  deeper ;  yea,  some  rendering  tho 
voice,  differing  in  the  letters  or  articulate  sound  from 
that  they  receive.  We  have  also  mea  a  to  convey 
sounds  in  trunks  and   pipes,   in  strange  Imes  and 

distances.  .  ,  -x.  •  • 

•  We  have  also  perfume-houses,  wherewith  we  join 
also  practices  of  taste.  We  multiply  smells,  which  may 
seem  strange :  we  imitate  smells,  making  all  smells  to 
breathe  out  of  other  mixtures  than  those  thPi  give 
them.  We  make  divers  imitations  of  taste  likewise,  so 
that  they  will  deceive  any  man's  taste.  And  in  this 
house  we  contain  also  a  confiture-house,  where  we  make 
all  sweetmeats,  dry  and  moist,  and  divers  pleasant 
wines,  milks,  b.oths,  and  salads,  far  in  greater  variety 

than  you  have.  , 

'  We  have  also  engine-houses,  where  are  prepared 
engines  and  instruments  for  all  sorts  of  motions.  There 
we  imitate  and  practise  to  make  swifter  motions  than 
any  you  have,  either  out  of  your  muskets  or  any  engine 
that  you  have  ;  and  to  make  them  and  multiply  them 
more  easily  and  with  small  force,  by  wheels  and  other 
means,  and  to  make  them  stronger  and  more  violent 
than  yours  are,  exceeding  your  greatest  cannons  and 
basilisks.    We  represent  also  ordnance  and  instruments 
of  war  and  engines  of  all  kinds ;    and  likewise  new 
mixtures  and  compositions  of  gunpowder,  wild-hres 
burning  in  water  and  unquenchable,  also  fire -works  oi 
all  variety,  both  for  pleasure  and  use.    We  imitate  also 
flights  of  birds  ;  we  have  some  degrees  of  flying  in  tno 
air.    We  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  under  water 
and  brooking  of  seas,  also  swimming-girdles  and  sup- 
porters.   We  have  divers  curious  clocks,  and  other  like 
motions  of  return,  and  some  perpetual  inotions.     we 
imitate  also  motions  of  living  creatures  by  images  of 
men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  serpents  ;    we  have  also 
a  great  number  of  other  various  motions,  strange  for 
equality,  fineness,  and  subtilty.  t.        „-« 

'We  have  also  a  mathematical-house,  where  arc 
represented  all  instruments,  as  well  of  geometry  as 
astronomy,  exquisitely  made. 
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we*  !^n^t*!S  ^*"*^  °'  ^f'***'  «'  *»»«  •^"•e-.  when, 
I?«J2?'^°*  •"  °**^®'  o'  feats  of  juMlini  false 
appantions,  impostures  and  illusions,  and  S  ff UaSST 

so  many  thmgs  truly  natural  which  induce  (IdmiraSon 
wn^  Mw*  ™^1°^  particulars  deceive  the  s^Tf  we 
would  disguise  those  things,  and  labour  to  mal^  thJ^ 
seem  more  miraculous.    J^t  we  do  hate  SumSstS^^ 

conceal),  who  bring  u.  the  books  and  atatawTand 

KlWSrh?  "'  "'  •"""  P""^-  - 

.~^'  .^J"  i"'™  "■»*  «>U«"  tho  eiperimento  which 
are  m  all  books.    The«.  we  call  DeprXiT 

We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments  of  all 
meohanioal  arte,  and  also  of  liberal  scieKT^d  ata>  o 

i^r"^':»^:?f„to^5:««--^«ioS^o^ii? 
£n7rwtt--rorirt'^ 

01  bodies.    These  we  call  dowry-men  or  Benefactors. 
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•  Then  after  diver*  meetings  and  consulta  of  our  whoU 
lumber,  to  consider  of  the  former  labours  and  coUec. 
tioM,  we  have  three  that  take  care  out  of  them  x>  direol 
new  experiments,  of  a  higher  Ught,  more  penetratrnj 
into  Nature  than  the  former.    These  we  call  Lamps. 

•  We  have  three  others  that  do  execute  the  expen 
ments  so  directed,  and  report  them.    These  we  cal 

Inoculators.  .      ^.     *  j:. 

•Lastly,  we  have  three  that  raise  the  former  dia 

coveries  by  experiments   into  greater  observationi 

axioms,  and  aphorisms.    These  we  call  Interpreters  o 

Nature.  .  % 

•  We  have  also,  as  you  must  think,  novices  ana  ap 
prentices,  that  the  succession  of  the  former  employe 
men  do  not  fail ;  besides  a  great  number  of  servant 
and  attendants,  men  and  women.  And  this  we  d 
also:  we  have  consultations,  which  of  the  mventiot 
and  experiences  which  we  have  discovered  shall  t 
published,  and  which  not:  and  take  all  w»  oath  < 
secrecy  for  the  concealing  of  those  which  we  thmk  1 
to  keep  secret :  though  some  of  those  we  do  revei 
sometimes  to  the  State,  and  some  not. 

'  For  our  ordinances  and  rites,  we  have  two  very  loi 

and  fair  galleries :   in  one  of  these  we  place  patten 

and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare  and  excellei 

inventions:    in  the  other  we  place  the  statues  of  a 

principal  invented.    There  weliave  the  statue  of  yoi 

Columbus,  that  discovered  the  West  Indies:   also  tl 

inventor  of  ships :   your  Monk  that  was  the  mvent 

of  ordnance  and  of  gunpowder :  the  inventor  of  musi( 

the  inventor  of  letters:    the  inventor   of  pnntin! 

the  inventor  of  observations  of  astronomy :    the  i 

ventor  of  works  in  metal :   the  inventor  of  glass :   t 

inventor  of  silk  of  the  worm :   the  inventor  of  win 

the  inventor  of  com  and  bread :  the  inventor  of  sugar 

and  all  these  by  more  certain  tradition  than  you  nai 

Then  we  have  divers  inventors  of  our  own,  of  exceiie 

works,  which  since  you  have  not  seen,  it  were  too  lo 

to  make  descriptions  of  them  ;  and  besides,  in  the  nj 

understanding  of  those  descriptions  you  might  eas 
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err.  For  apon  every  invention  of  value  we  erect  a  statue 
to  the  inventor,  and  give  him  a  liberal  and  honourable 
reward.  These  itatues  are  some  of  bras.^,  some  of 
marble  and  touchstone,  some  of  cedar  and  other  special 
woods  gilt  and  adorned ;  some  of  iron,  some  of  silver, 
some  of  gold. 

*  We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we  say 
daily,  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  His  marvellous 
works.  And  forms  of  prayer,  imploring  His  aid  and 
blessing  for  the  illumination  of  our  laU)ur8,  and  the 
taming  of  them  into  good  and  holy  uses. 

'  Lastly,  we  have  circuits  or  visits,  of  divers  principal 
cities  of  the  kingdom ;  where,  as  it  cometh  to  pass, 
we  do  publish  such  new  profitable  inventions  as  we 
think  good.  And  we  do  also  declare  natural  divinations 
of  diseases,  plagues,  swarms  of  hurtful  creatures,  scarcity, 
tempests,  earthquakes,  great  inundations,  comets,  tem- 
perature of  the  year,  and  divers  other  things  ;  and  we 
give  counsel  thereupon,  what  the  people  shall  do  for 
the  prevention  and  remedy  of  them.' 

And  when  he  had  said  this  he  stood  up ;  and  I,  as 
I  had  been  taught,  knelt  down  ;  and  he  laid  his  right 
hand  upon  my  head,  and  said, '  God  bless  thee,  my  son, 
and  God  bless  this  relation  which  I  have  made.  I  give 
thee  leave  to  publish  it,  for  the  good  of  other  nations  ; 
for  we  here  are  in  God's  bosom,  a  land  unknown.'  And 
so  he  left  me ;  having  assigned  a  value  of  about  two 
thousand  ducats  for  a  bounty  to  me  and  my  fellows. 
For  they  give  great  largesses,  where  they  come,  upon 
all  occasions. 

The  rest  was  not  perjccicd 
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